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XCLUSIVE of peninsular Florida the aboriginal cultural province 

of the Southeast was about 1200 miles long by 600 broad. It was 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico on the east and south 
respectively, and by the dry country beyond Trinity River, Texas, on the 
west, while on the north it merged into the region of the upper Mississippi 
and Ohio. Anciently much of this last formed a part, and seems to have been 
alternately attached to it and to the province of the Great Lakes where 
the principal tribes belonged to the Algonquian stock. This region is well 
watered everywhere and for the most part level or gently rolling though 
cut into on the northeast by the Appalachian Mountains and on the north- 
west by the Ozark and Ouachita plateaus. From the botanical point of 
view the southern and eastern sections constitute part of the southeastern 
mesophytic evergreen forest area and the northern part belongs to the 
deciduous forest. With the exception of southernmost Florida and very 
limited regions in Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas, it was all thickly 
forested when first known to Europeans. The Carolinian life zone of Mer- 
riam corresponds roughly to the deciduous area, his Austro-riparian life 
zone to the mesophytic evergreen forest, and the coastal region falls mainly 
in his Sabalian zone, leaving a bit of southeastern and southern Florida in 
his Tropical province. 

Such was the natural environment of the American Indian of the South- 
east, and we may, for our present purposes, discount any changes which 
took place after he first made his appearance. We are now to consider his 
adaptation to it. As is well known, the civilizing process consists in large 
measure in the change from a condition in which man has to adapt him- 
self to nature to one in which nature becomes adapted to man. Food, both 
animal and vegetable, was to be had throughout the region, but, even be- 
fore horticulture and the domestication of animals began, human selection, 
like the selection of an animal, would introduce a certain lack of conformity 
with the environment never to be entirely restored. For it does not follow 
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that man would utilize all of the products of nature suitable for his nourish- 
ment. Down to the present day he has continued to discover utilities in 
plants once neglected or even deemed harmful. In the case of animals his 
selective power was modified somewhat by the animals themselves. Thus, 
the potential food value of a deer was greater than that of some smaller 
animals but its ability to escape capture was also greater, and the choice 
of carnivora as food was somewhat discouraged by the defensive powers of 
those beasts. The abundanee of fish in certain spots might have attracted 
a dense population, but not so long as the bare hands were the sole imple- 
ments with which one could catch them. On the other hand plants did not 
have any means of resisting exploitation other than those which are purely 
passive. This fact, but more particularly the prevailing herbivorous char- 
acter of man’s nearest relatives, the anthropoids, suggests that his original 
diet was mainly vegetarian. But even then, as we learn from those same 
anthropoids, man probably had no aversion to animal flesh, and took to it 
readily as soon as he could provide himself with hunting and fishing imple- 
ments. 

If there ever was any perfect “adjustment of man to his environment” 
it was when he first became man, and such an adjustment has never been 
restored. But even during what we may term his vegetarian period it is 
probable, as hinted above, that man developed selective tastes which some- 
what modified the original condition. He may have taken to roots rather 
than fruits or grains, or to one of these latter rather than the other two. 
Or tribes—if there were then tribes—may have developed mutual differences 
in this respect. Although alge and other marine growths may furnish a cer- 
tain amount of nourishment and man may soon have opened up an ac- 
quaintance with shellfish, it seems probable that in the vegetarian period 
the greater part of the human race lived inland. 

When hunting and fishing techniques came into existence, a shift of 
population undoubtedly occurred. Grazing territories and salt licks, the 
resorts of deer, elk, and other herbivorous animals would become much 
more attractive and would tend to draw mankind to the open country. 
But the principal change was certainly brought about by the invention of 
devices for catching fish, whether by lines, nets, or traps. As the potential 
food supplies were much greater along the sea shores and appreciably 
greater along lakes and rivers than elsewhere, population would mass 
primarily along the former and secondarily along the latter. 

Up to this point the movements of population I have suggested are 
hypothetical and, in any event, they did not take place in the province 
which is the subject of our discussion because there is every reason to 
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believe that the hunting and fishing stages were reached long before the 
western hemisphere was occupied by man. The assumed later massing of 
population along oceanic coasts and on lakes and rivers is, however, testified 
to by the estimates of Indian population north of Mexico made by Mooney 
and so skilfully handled and supplemented by Kroeber. Contrast between 
coast and interior is most marked along the Pacific but is apparent in 
almost equal degree on the Atlantic side of the continent and along the 
shores of the Arctic. 

It happens that it is precisely in the Southeast that the greatest appar- 
ent exceptions occur, and this is interesting because of evidence that at 
one time the littoral population actually was heavier, and thus we seem 
to have evidence that still another revolution had begun. In terms of 
square miles the number of Indians on the Atlantic coast from the Arctic 
as far south as Cape Lookout, N.C., and again from Charleston Harbor 
around the southern end of Florida to Tampa Bay was upon the whole 
denser than the interior population. Again, beginning with the Chitimacha 
of Louisiana, the coastal population of Louisiana and Texas was, generally 
speaking, heavier than that of the interior, if we except the Mississippi 
Valley itself which constituted something of an independent province. The 
region immediately at the mouth of the Mississippi was unsuited to large 
settlements. The coast of the Carolinas between Cape Lookout and Charles- 
ton, except in spots, is not well protected by offshore bars, but it may be 
added that the hinterland itself was thinly occupied. The coast of western 
Florida and neighboring states, between Tampa Bay and the Mississippi, 
constitutes our greatest exception, but it is precisely here that we find the 
most abundant marks of an earlier heavy population. The mounds and 
shell heaps of Tarpon Springs, Crystal River, St. Andrews Bay, Chocta- 
whatchee Bay, Pensacola, and Mobile are well known. There is also evidence 
that the abandonment of at least part of this shoreline was very recent. 
Evacuation of the Georgia coast took place after Spanish colonization and 
might be attributed to the whites, but the same can hardly have been true 
of the abandonment of Mobile Bay. In 1519 the Spanish navigator Pineda 
entered a “river,” which was almost certainly Mobile Bay or Mobile Bay 
and River, and found forty towns along its shores. In 1699, however, when 
the French colonized this region, there were no Indians living on the bay, 
though there were plenty of deserted town sites. The preponderant littoral 
population which the white colonists found in some sections seems, there- 
fore, to have represented a condition formerly general. 

Next to the sea coast the rivers apparently furnished favorite locations 
for the native population and for the same reason, because they provided 
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an immediate and considerable source of food and were at least as con- 
venient to the hunting territories as any others. But there were spots on 
most of the rivers where fishing was particularly good, and in the eastern 
part of the province the most important of these were marked out by the 
‘fall line,” where the piedmont plateau gave place to the coast plain. Down 
to the present day such places are the sites of important towns and cities 
and the same was true in aboriginal times, although in part of Virginia 
this line fell between the two*great stocks of the region, the Algonquian 
and Siouan. Along the Mississippi Indian population usually collected 
at points where the river touched the bluffs, though there is evidence of a 
massing of people at an earlier day throughout the lowlands between the 
Mississippi and Ouachita, the Mississippi and Yazoo, and the Mississippi 
and St. Francis. This is something of a mystery. Are we to assume that fish- 
ing advantages outweighed the discomfort created periodically by the 
overflow of the great river? 

In the eastern part of the province the coast and the fall line account 
between them for much of the distribution of population except for the 
presence in the southern Appalachians of the largest tribe of all, the Chero- 
kee. In this case, however, we have fairly good evidence that we are dealing 
with an invading people originally belonging to the riparian lands of the 
upper Ohio, and it is probable that, though a favorable climate and facilities 
for defence offered certain attractions, the Cherokee were being pressed into 
it by other tribes, probably their own congeners on the north. To the other 
advantages which it possessed, we should very likely add, however, the 
control of quarries and mines and the opportunity of acting as middle-men 
between the Indians of the Ohio and those of the Gulf. 

In spite of the strong influences exercised by the coast and inland waters 
of the section, I think we have evidence that, when white men appeared, 
their dominance was beginning to give way. Still another revolution was in 
progress. Introduction of agriculture from the south, although at first it 
provided merely a supplementary means of livelihood to the existing com- 
munities and had little effect on the location of the people as a whole, came 
in time, it would seem, to occupy such a commanding position that every 
other source of livelihood was sacrificed to it, and the geographical positions 
of several tribes were changed bodily. Even in Florida we find the bulk 
of the Timucua population on the Alachua plains or along the St. Johns 
instead of on the coast, while the Apalachee were more of an inland agri- 
cultural people than a fishing or hunting tribe. Among the smaller Siouan 
communities we hear of the Occaneechi and Eno, including probably the 
Shakori, as devoting particular attention to their crops and raising a surplus 
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for trade. This and their favorable location for commerce, probably ex- 
plains the inland position of the Catawba. The possibility of raising corn 
without the necessity of laborious forest clearing operations must be set 
down as an added influence determining the inland and upland location of 
the Cherokee. 

A factor operating over almost the whole region east of the Mississippi 
was the presence of what is known as the pine-barren region which occupies 
over half of the coastal plain. In the Journal of Geography for October, 
1916 (page 43) Harper says: 

Half a century ago this region was regarded as almost worthless for agricul- 
tural purposes. The population averaged less than ten inhabitants to the square 
mile, and the chief industries were lumbering, turpentining, and stockraising. . . . 
Cultivation of the soil was chiefly confined to the vicinity of rivers, to spots where 
a clay stratum approached the surface, and to the small areas that could be fer- 
tilized with the available stable manure; the cleared land made up considerably less 
than 10 percent of the total area. 


Harper’s paper was written to point out the great change that had taken 
place in the use and value of that land with the application of commercial 
fertilizer, and we can easily understand why the Indians, who used no 
fertilizer, when they came to prefer agriculture to fishing, moved back out 
of the barrens to the richer soils beyond. Incidentally it helps to explain the 
persistence of the whites in driving the Indians from their inland terri- 
tories. 

To the west the situation is still more striking, since we find the three 
great ‘“‘nations” known as Creeks, Chickasaw, and Choctaw withdrawn 
from the Gulf coast, which is less favorable to corn raising, and from the 
Mississippi. Rivers of secondary importance ran through the Creek country, 
but both the Chickasaw and Choctaw were noticeably removed from the 
larger streams and massed about the heads of minor water courses. In 
particular, we are told that the Choctaw were rather a tribe of farmers than 
hunters, that they rarely left their territory even to fight, that most of 
them were not able to swim, and that they raised a surplus of corn every 
year which they sold to the Chickasaw. West of the Mississippi the Hasinai 
confederation presents us with an analogous example, located as it was 
between, but not on, the Sabine and Trinity and among the headwaters 
of such minor rivers as the Neches, while the Caddo confederation was about 
the raft of Red River which effectually prevented the use of that stream 
as a thoroughfare. 

Aside from a hypothetical shift of population from interior to coast 
which took place, if at all, in the Old World, we have indicated in the South- 
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east a shift from the coast and important inland waterways to the interior, 
not perfected but apparently taking place when Europeans made their 
appearance. The first change we may assume to have been due to the sub- 
stitution of fishing for food gathering, the second to the introduction of 
agriculture. In its last phase determination of population away from large 
bodies of water may have been due to fear of enemies and perhaps also of 
epidemics, though the thinning of population along main arteries of com- 
munication may itself have been due to the epidemics. From the purely 
economic point of view, the inland Choctaw would seem to stand on ‘ie 
top of the pyramid, though the Creeks were little if any inferior to them. 

It is impossible to weigh the esthetic evolution of tribes in this territory 
as confidently as their relative economic development because of lack of 
material. We know that wood was used considerably for artistic treatment 
but specimens of the art have been preserved only in Florida. The artistic 
talents of most of the tribes of the section were expressed in tattooings and 
paintings on the human skin and have, of course, disappeared, and on tex- 
tiles and copper of which only a few fragmentary specimens remain. Ac- 
cording to early writers, baskets and mats were often beautifully woven 
in colors but in only a few spots has the art been preserved, and in only 
one place, in Louisiana, has it retained a suggestion of its ancient charm. 
It would manifestly be unfair to estimate the artistic accomplishments of 
the several tribes by this art as it exists today, but it is perhaps not acci- 
dental that the Chitimacha, who retain the best technique, were near 
neighbors of the Caddo who seem to have surpassed all other tribes in their 
ceramics. 

There is much excellence in the pottery ware of the eastern Gulf sec- 
tion, particularly that of northwestern Florida, and in the paddle marked 
productions of the Cherokee, but ceramics clearly improve as we go west. 
That of Moundville, represented also on the Coosa and Tallapoosa and 
even in northwestern Florida, distinctly surpasses anything to the east of 
it, and is connected with the pottery of the middle Mississippi extending 
from the mouth of the Arkansas to the Ohio and beyond. This is itself 
superior in many respects, considering the variety and ornamentation of 
effigy pots. In the esthetic feeling exhibited in the treatment of its scrolls 
and in its lustrous finish the Natchesan or lower Mississippi ceramics are 
at least equally good. When we come to the engraved pottery of the Caddo, 
however, made largely by the Indians of northwestern Louisiana, south- 
western Arkansas, and northeastern Texas, we reach the real summit of 
artistic expression in the region as exhibited in the superb scroll work, the 
harmonious coloring, and the excellent finish. In general, we may say with- 
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out risk that the esthetic center of the Southeast, as illustrated by pottery 
and at the present time by basketry, was along the lower Mississippi and 
the middle course of Red River, but that the highest excellence seems to 
have been attained in the western part of this area at the very edge of the 
Southeastern province. 

Is there any possible way to account for the eminence of the tribes in 
question? I do not venture a simple categorical reply to this. So many and 
various have been the influences at work in the section, so numerous the 
displacements of tribes and the shufflings of the pack of peoples, that a 
single cause is practically excluded. At the same time I cannot refrain from 
pointing out two possible factors which may have contributed to the re- 
sults noted. One of these is the relative antiquity of culture in the region 
where it reached its apex. Although we cannot state the fact with certainty, 
and shall not be able to until archaeology has completed its labors, there 
are strong indications that the lower Mississippi included the center of 
culture for the eastern area of the present United States. Except for a belt 
along the Gulf of Mexico which was perhaps responsible for the secondary 
peak, cultural influences seem to have spread from the lower Mississippi 
rather than to it, and the spread of peoples was similar. Other things being 
equal we should look for higher culture where culture has had most time 
to develop. Secondly, the Caddo were so situated that they may well 
have constituted a focal point for more diverse cultures than any other 
group of tribes. To the northeast of them were the Siouan Quapaw, and, 
not far beyond these, representatives of the Algonquian stock. Directly 
east lay the Tunica, Yazoo, Koroa, and a few other bands of Indians who 
constituted a somewhat unique division, beyond them the great Chickasaw 
and Choctaw nations of the Muskhogean stock, and on the lower course 
of Red River and the banks of the Mississippi beyond it were tribes belong- 
ing to the Natchesan division of the Muskhogean family. These last had 
attained, as we have seen and as we shall continue to see, a peculiarly high 
civilization. A little farther south were the Chitimacha Indians, fabricators 
of those excellent baskets of which mention has just been made. West of 
these again were the Atakapa, and directly west of the Caddo miserable 
wandering bands of Tonkawa. While the Tonkawa and Atakapa could have 
added little of a positive nature to Caddo culture, there is a certain stimulus 
in difference even though of a minus character provided it is not too ubiq- 
uitous and overpowering. 

We may sum up, then, by saying that, exclusive of the Algonquians, 
who were relatively late comers, the Caddo were in communication with 
no less than seven groups of tribes of widely varying speech and at one 
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time at least of widely varying culture. As much could not be said for the 
greater part of their neighbors, the ones circumstanced most like them being 
the tribes along the Mississippi who were on almost the same cultural level. 
It may be added that ethnological research suggests prehistoric contacts of 
a more intimate character with the Muskogee or Creeks, and a prehistoric 
people who once found homes in the skirts of the Ozarks. 

Within the historic period the tribes most noted for their ceremonialism 
were in the region just indicated, including particularly the Natchez and 
Taensa. Moreover, our earliest records of the region, the chronicles of the 
De Soto expedition, affirm that the lower Mississippi tribes were the most 
civilized except for one group near the present Augusta, Georgia, which 
there is reason to think had emigrated from the Mississippi section shortly 
before the Spaniards encountered them. Ceremonialism was further de- 
veloped by the Creeks than among the Chickasaw and Choctaw, but there 
is rather strong evidence that they formed part of the same movement away 
from the great river, and that the position of the Chickasaw represented a 
later intrusion. 

But when we turn our attention to attainments in the art of government, 
we are compelled to award first place to the Irequois and second place to 
the Creeks. In doing so we must reject the dictum that “‘that government 
is best which governs least” as a principle upon which to base our conclu- 
sions. From the point of view of the factors involved, or for the purposes 
that they had to serve, the governments of the Choctaw, Cherokee, Caddo, 
and many smaller tribes were just as good as the two just mentioned— 
from Jefferson’s point of view better. We must also reject absolutism as a 
criterion of superiority, one which, if accepted, would have placed the 
Natchez in the foremost rank. But although the Natchez theocracy in- 
cluded some alien tribes, the problem confronting Iroquois and Creek states- 
men was much more difficult than that which the Natchez Great Sun had 
to face, for the problem with them was not the mere addition of alien tribes 
but the evoiution of a common system of usages, legal and governmental 
procedure and the accompanying concepts, acceptable to a considerable 
number of originally independent and mutually hostile peoples. So far as 
we may judge there never was any great diversity among the people which 
constituted the Choctaw, Cherokee, and Caddo nations. A few small bands 
were added to certain of them at a late period, but they were too insignifi- 
cant to affect the polity of the tribe as a whole, and this was equally the 
case with the Natchez. 

The Creek state partook less of the nature of a free union of peoples 
than that of the Iroquois since one particular group of bands occupied a 
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position of numerical and moral dominance. To this group belongs properly 
the name Muskogee, though that is probably foreign in origin. As the origi- 
nal organization seems to have been confined to this group, it may once 
have been comparable to the organization of the Iroquois, a voluntary 
union among equals, but from the time when it came clearly to the knowl- 
edge of Europeans almost half of the federal body consisted of peoples of 
alien speech who, though not oppressed, were in some measure looked down 
upon by the Muskogee. According to the only fragments of the national 
epic which have survived, two of the main bands of Muskogee, having 
subdued or driven away all of their enemies, agreed to institute an inter- 
tribal ball game in order to keep their martial spirit alive. These were the 
Coweta and the Kasihta. It was also agreed that each might adopt bodies 
of related or alien people who would then form one “‘fire”’ with it and might 
participate in the game on its behalf if this were subscribed to in preparing 
for the contest. Coweta and its towns came to be associated with war, 
while Kasihta headed the peace side, and for obvious reasons took in 
more outsiders than its rivals. 

Putting history and certain traditions together, however, we find rather 
strong indications that the most important step toward the confederacy 
was taken when peace was made between some of the eastern Muskogee and 
their Hitchiti-speaking neighbors in southern Georgia. These last comprised 
eight or ten towns or tribes which formed an eastward extension of the 
southern group of Muskhogeans, of which the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Ala- 
bama, Apalachee, and Yamasee were other typical representatives. The 
Muskogee apparently came in contact with these after having entered the 
country from the northwest. This accounts for the traditional place of 
origin recorded by Bartram at the Hitchiti town of Ocmulgee on the river 
of that name, and the one given by Chekilli, the Creek chief, to Oglethorpe, 
to wit the Apalachicola town of the Hitchiti on the Chattahoochee River. 

When De Soto visited the Creek country it would seem that an under- 
standing or very loose alliance existed between the Muskogee bands on 
Savannah River and those on the Coosa, but the former were then at war 
with the Hitchiti, and therefore it is probable that the second phase of the 
alliance did not take place until later. It was fully established before the 
opening of the eighteenth century, probably as early as 1650, when it had 
brought together most of the tribes of central and southern Georgia and 
central and eastern Alabama. While it never got appreciably east of the 
Savannah or west of the Tombigbee, and lost some northern territory to 
the Cherokee, it gradually extended southward, aided by the English 
colonists, until it came to include the Floridian peninsula and destroyed or 
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incorporated most of the former tribes of that section.' Part of the Apalachee 
remained independent, however, and removed to Louisiana. Most of those 
who first settled in Florida belonged to the Hitchiti division of the nation 
and included bands which preferred an isolated, unregimented life to con- 
tact with the great towns. Such people were known as Seminole, and the 
name became applied more particularly to the settlers in Florida. After 
the Creek war of 1813-14, the Seminole were joined and well-nigh swamped 
by numbers of Indians from’ the Upper Towns. These were principally 
true Muskogee, so that the complexion of the Florida Indians was changed 
from one prevailingly Hitchiti to one prevailingly Muskogee. Owing first to 
the Hitchiti origin of the original nucleus and second to the factional op- 
position between the later refugees and those Creeks who remained in their 
old homes, particularly their opposition to the Lower Creeks, a distinct 
Seminole tribe grew up which received recognition from the United States 
Government eventuating in a distinct treatment for this part of the original 
nation. Those who removed to Oklahoma were given a separate strip of 
territory and organized a government of their own which endured until 
all of the governments of the Five Civilized Tribes were brought to an end. 

The organization of the Iroquois confederation was still more remark- 
able since it appears to have been a result of the deliberate attempt of two 
Indian reformers, Dekanawida and Hiawatha, to put an end to the fratri- 
cidal warfare between tribes. It extended rapidly to the so-called Five 
Nations, the Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca, later in- 
corporated the Tuscarora, and added portions of the Huron, Tionontati, 
Neutral Nation, Erie, and Susquehanna who were of the same stock, some 
New England tribes, Nanticoke, Delaware, Conoy, and even Fox of the 
Algonquian family and remnants of the Siouan Tutelo and Saponi, besides 
numbers of individuals of all the surrounding people. These last were 
brought in by successful wars which the federated Iroquois waged, as, it 
would seem, an unpremeditated result of their union for peace. The organ- 
ization, so successful in defence, was found to be equally efficacious in con- 
ducting offensive operations, so that the “Iroquois empire’”’ extended at 
one time from Ottawa River to the Tennessee and from the Kennebec in 
Maine to Lake Michigan and the River of the Illinois. As in the case of the 
Creeks, considerable of this expansion took place after white contact, and 
was due in some measure to supplies of firearms obtained from the colonists. 


The above review of Southeastern culture suggests that there has been 


1 Since, however, the Florida immigrants very rapidly assumed an independent status, 
the extension of the Creek Confederation over Florida was rather theoretical than real. 
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a movement of population from the coast to the interior, and a further trend 
away from the larger rivers. Nevertheless, economic, esthetic, and ritualistic 
primacy seems to have been attained by peoples on or near the lower course 
of the Mississippi. Governmental and legalistic superiority, however, ap- 
pear in connection with marginal tribes, though one of these had probably 
moved from the same region shortly before the appearance of the whites. 
This marginal position is not singular, however, since the Assyrians and 
Persians were marginal to the higher cultures of Babylonia and Egypt, 
Rome was marginal to the cultures of Greece and the Orient, and the Aztecs 
were marginal to the Maya. 

Tradition, linguistic diversity, and what little we know of the archaeol- 
ogy of the section indicate, however, that the history of its population has 
been much more complicated than the preceding discussion might indicate. 

A few tribes belonging to the Algonquian family occupied outlying sec- 
tions of the territory. When white men first appeared, they were as far 
down on the Atlantic seaboard as Pamlico Sound and were pushing south- 
ward from the Great Lzkes, one tribe, the Shawnee, having reached Cum- 
berland River. This movement has sometimes created the impression that 
Algonquian occupancy of the region was very modern, but archaeological 
investigations in various parts of eastern America indicate clearly that there 
was an earlier expansion of this group of people. Their remains have been 
found in New York, apparently antedating Iroquois occupancy, and, what 
is more important for our purposes, M. R. Harrington discovered along the 
upper Tennessee remains of a people which he ties up with the coastal 
Algonquians. Webb has made similar discoveries in Kentucky, and, al- 
though Claflin appears not to have noticed it, his report on the Stallings 
Island culture at Augusta, Georgia, exhibits potsherds strikingly like those 
of the Chesapeake Bay region. As the Stallings Island people are reported 
to have been brachycephalic, either the physical type had undergone a 
change or some other stock had adopted Algonquian pottery types. How- 
ever, of the resemblance there can be no doubt, and the extent of this Al- 
gonquian or Algonquinoid occupation is a problem requiring careful exam- 
ination.” 

While Algonquians are usually associated with the north, the remaining 
stocks may well have come from the west where their languages find closer 
affinities. In the light of certain resemblances between Iroquoian and Cad- 


2 The term “Algonquian”’ has been used in a rather loose way as applied to physical types 
and archaeological remains. While the associations of the cultural material mentioned seem 
clearly northern, the accompanying physical types do not appear to be and further investiga- 
tion may render a wholly new interpretation necessary. 
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doan speech, it is suggested that the ancestors of these families may have 
entered the country at about the same period and we may assume from their 
geographic position that they may have preceded all but the Algonquians. 
At a later date the Muskhogean-Siouan group may have followed them, 
the Siouans pushing north and ultimately separating Iroquoians from 
Caddoans. The Yuchi are a people apart, but seemingly nearest related to 
the Muskhogean-Siouans, as were the smaller stocks of Florida, Louisiana, 
and Texas. What relation most of these stocks and their subdivisions bore 
to the archaeological remains constitutes a sheaf of problems equally inter- 
esting and intricate. 

The possibility of unraveling these relations and so reconstructing the 
prehistory of the Southeast has hitherto seemed so remote that many have 
been deterred from entering upon the investigation. But, in the first place, 
there is no more certain way of insuring failure than to begin by postulating 
it, and, besides, enough has already been accomplished to give every en- 
couragement for the future. A few of these accomplishments may be listed: 

1. The presence of Algonquians or of people sharing the culture of 
Algonquians has been demonstrated by Harrington, Webb, and Claflin in 
territories later occupied by the more characteristic Southeastern stocks. 

2. Discovery of the Bluff Culture of the Ozarks gives direct proof of 
intimate contact between the Southwest and Southeast at one period in 
the past, though the part which that culture played in Southeastern evolu- 
tion is as yet uncertain. 

3. Connection between the Lower Mississippi Culture and the Natchez 
Indians has been proved by Collins and Ford. 

4. Connection between some of the Muskhogean tribes and the Middle 
Mississippi Culture is strongly indicated. 

5. Connection seems to have been established between one of the Siouan 
tribes and the Fort Ancient Culture. 

6. A connection has been established by Setzler between the Hopewell 
culture of the upper Mississippi, particularly Ohio, and the culture ex- 
hibited on several sites in Louisiana. 

7. Kelly’s splendid work on the Macon and Lamar mound groups in 
central Georgia has opened up unexpected possibilities in chronological 
reconstruction in the area. 

8. The investigations of Webb and Lewis in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and the beginnings made synchronously by Douglass and Hawley toward 
the establishment of a dendrochronology for the Cumberland-Tennessee 
section represent another important development. 

9. And cultural sequences of great interest and well supported by field 
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data have been worked out both in the upper and in the lower Misssissippi 
Valley, though, as yet, little of this is widely known. 

In the above discussion a few suggestions have been ventured regarding 
the cultural condition of the Southeast when it was first visited by Euro- 
peans, some factors in its prehistory, and some problems for future investi- 
gation. There is every reason to believe that we are about to see an ex- 
pansion of our knowledge in this area comparable in many ways to that 
which has already taken place in the Southwest. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
ASHINGTON, D.C. 


FUNCTIONALISM IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY' 
By ALEXANDER LESSER 


HE most vigorous tendency in social anthropology today is that of 

functionalism. To some the functional approach has seemed a radically 
new departure which invalidated earlier methods and interests; to others 
it has appeared a false doctrine, itself invalidated by already established 
technics. Several factors may be held accountable, however, for the fact 
that the issue between these antithetical reactions has not been clearly 
drawn. 

The functionalist tends to assume that there exists, apart from func- 
tionalism, a homogeneous and unified subject matter, so that a disjunction 
can be made between functional social anthropology on the one hand and 
non- or pre-functional social anthropology on the other. Since as a matter 
of fact a considerable variety of methods and interests is to be found among 
non-functionalists, the functionalist often appears, from the standpoint of 
particular adversaries, to deny what is not asserted and to assert what is 
not denied. 

The non-functionalist, motivated as;he is at times by an understandable 
desire in the face of attack to hold fast! to familiar ideas, often fails to dis- 
tinguish the particular interests and conceptions of individual functionalists 
from the broader, more basic meaning of the functionalist approach. This 
confusion arises not only from the lack of unity among functionalists, but 
rests also upon a failure to differentiate content from method. Function- 
alists themselves are in part to blame for this ambiguity. Individual func- 
tionalists often concentrate upon the study of special phases of the subject 
matter and tend on occasion to identify the subject matter as such with 
these particular interests, and method with their particular procedure in 
handling a special subject. It is often not at all clear whether the function- 
alist is insisting upon the adoption of a certain method or the study of a 
certain subject. 

Clarity demands the discrimination of content and method. Scientific 
method as such is not limited in its application to any one phase of phe- 
nomena but can be applied wherever intellectual control of things is neces- 
sary. If functionalism involves a method which is of value in ethnology, 
it must be a mode of procedure which is independent of the particular use 
that has been made of it by functionalists. 


1 As read at the joint sessions of the American Anthropological Association, the American 
Folk-Lore Society, and Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 27, 1934. 
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Functionalists have not been alone in bringing to attention aspects of 
culture which in the past have been too much overlooked, but in particular 
they are responsible for the most part for the introduction into social 
anthropology, or in any case for the emphasis in social anthropology, of 
certain special types of cultural phenomena. Outstanding is, no doubt, the 
stressing of psychological aspects of culture. Factors in the molding of 
individual personality, conflict points in family and social life, dominant 
group or cultural attitudes, and the psychological roots of institutional life, 
have been included in ethnological subject matter by various students. 
There has been a tendency also to emphasize the study of particular kinds 
of content more than others: sociological problems of aggregation and insti- 
tutional function, economic institutions and their cultural roots, law in its 
basic relation to social life and culture, and, not the least of the emphases, 
detailed consideration of sexual life and education for the light they throw 
on fundamental differences of psychological patterns. 

These suggestions, though obviously inadequate as a summary of func- 
tionalist interests, may serve for my purpose to indicate the way in which 
certain emphases in content have come into the subject matter of social 
anthropology along with functionalism. The question that concerns us is 
to what extent the ethnologist who is committed to functional method is 
committed to functional content. 

The introduction of new emphases in content or interest must be ex- 
pected in any field of inquiry. The growth and development of ideas in 
other fields is bound to produce a demand for comparable information such 
that a cross-fertilization will result. What has happened in social anthropol- 
ogy has obviously been that students have brought interests from other 
fields, notably psychology, sociology, economics, and law, and have worked 
ethnologically along the lines of these interests. All who share the convic- 
tion that social sciences are not water-tight compartments but merely the 
specialized treatments of different aspects of culture, must recognize that 
coéperative and collaborative effort between social scientists in different 
fields must be the dominant tendency if sound and unified social science 
is to result. Some of us, be it admitted, have felt that social sciences which 
have been limited to the phenomena of our culture alone have in the end 
more to learn from anthropology than social anthropology has to learn 
from these narrower disciplines. We have therefore at times deplored the 
introduction from other disciplines into anthropology of methods which 
seemed shaky and immature. Nevertheless, ultimate judgment of the value 
of approaching ethnological data from the standpoints of other social and 
psychological sciences must rest upon the pragmatic test. The enterprise 
will finally be judged in terms of its accomplishment, and meanwhile, 
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recognizing the difficulties inherent in these transfers of method, we must 
welcome the attempt. 

But the fundamental question to which I return is whether the ethnolo- 
gist who values the functional approach must therefore adopt the content 
stressed by functionalists. Must the traditional ethnologist, who, for ex- 
ample, has been primarily interested in cultural structure—in social and 
religious life, in economics and material culture, in mythology and art— 
must that ethnologist put aside his own interests and assume that newer 
tendencies of method demand that he become psychologically minded and 
concern himself primarily with the patterning of attitudes? 

It is my contention that there is no necessary connection between the 
essentials of functional method and the particulars of functional content. 
Subject to critical consideration, there seems much of value for the ethnol- 
ogist in the broad fundamentals of functionalism as a procedure. But the 
ethnologist must discriminate between particular functionalist claims and 
essential ideas. He may or may not adopt the interests of the functionalists, 
but he should adopt from them certain attitudes toward the study of 
culture and cultural problems. From this standpoint I should like to review 
briefly the antithesis between functional and non-functional approaches as 
regards fundamentals of method. 

Functionalism, as any new movement in science, represents a reaction 
against doctrines felt to be outmoded. Functionalists have explained their 
own beginnings as determined primarily by an attempt to get away from 
the evolutionary conception of social history and from the so-called evolu- 
tionary comparative method. When this earlier view dominated investi- 
gation, an observed cultural fact was seen not in terms of what it was at 
the time of observation but in terms of what it must stand for in reference 
to what had formerly been the case. Investigation brought out little of what 
the facts are and much of what the course of evolution was conceived to 
have been. 

From the functionalist standpoint this earlier approach substituted 
theorizing for the discovery of facts. The reality of events, however, con- 
sisted of their manifestations in the present. Hence if events are to be un- 
derstood it is their contemporary functioning which must be observed and 
recorded. The past as such is irrelevant, the present is primary. What is 
the case is what is seen to be the case here and now, and definition of process 
and function must be determined in phenomena as they are observed. The 
functionalist emphasizes the doctrine that investigation of customs and insti- 
tutions must begin with their relation to immediate or contemporary condi- 
tions; he stresses thefallacy of assuming that remote factors are always more 
important than immediate conditions; and he tends toward the extreme 
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of assuming that only contemporary conditions and factors are relevant. 

That knowledge begins in the understanding of present experience is 
fundamental and unassailable. What is given is always contemporary ex- 
perience, and it is true that knowledge of the past must necessarily be 
based upon contemporary events and processes. Since our experience in our 
own contemporary world is primary, and since our knowledge must be 
based upon it, the functionalist is correct in asserting that the primary 
subject of attention must be the present and contemporary functioning of 
things. This is true whether we are concerned with knowledge of the past 
or knowledge of the present. The archaeologist infers the past from remains 
found in the present, in terms of their relations to other factors known in 
the present. The past is always an inferential reconstruction drawn from 
present facts and conditions. 

If we are concerned with the determinants of institutions and customs 
it follows that, whether in the end the determinants lie in past or in present 
conditions, procedure must begin by seeking explanation of the events first 
of all in present conditions and processes. Only when and in so far as the 
form being analyzed cannot be understood in terms of relations to other 
factors in the present, need we turn backward in time to find the past or 
former conditions which are major or relevant determinants. The pro- 
cedure begins by using present conditions to define the determinants and 
relations of present events so far as that is possible, and then seeking factors 
more remote in time for the understanding of what is left unexplained by 
present conditions. 

The fundamental question that concerns us here is in how far this turn- 
ing backward to the past actually becomes necessary in practice. It is the 
tendency of the functionalist to deny that it ever does. What exists in the 
present has a present function, and to discover that function is the end of 
research. The functionalist often seems to assert that we must not only 
begin with the relations of cultural aspects in the present, but we must end 
there. Since history is merely inferred from present conditions, it is con- 
ceived irrelevant to the understanding of present conditions. This concep- 
tion betrays a tendency to believe that knowledge based on inference is 
necessarily hypothetical and relatively uncertain. Inference, however, is a 
mode of thinking which is basic not only to the reconstruction of history, 
but to the derivation of functional relations in the present as well. Results 
that are based on inference are not as such theoretical or uncertain. The 
extent to which such results are to be accepted as valid and factual depends, 
both in the case of the establishment of functional relations and in the case 
of historical inferences, upon what the evidence is and what implications 
it supports. 
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The distrust of the functionalists for history derives in part from their 
distaste for evolutionary conceptions and their recognition that evolution- 
ary ideas stemmed from historical interests. Evolutionary conceptions were 
embedded in nineteenth century historical tendencies in social science and 
human thought generally, and evolutionary anthropologists were no doubt 
historically minded when they set out to reconstruct a history of human 
culture and institutions. But is history to be impugned because of the errors 
in a particular conception of its nature? 

Functionalists were not alone in their reaction against evolutionary 
methods. In point of fact they were anticipated in time by Franz Boas and 
the American school, and the reaction against evolutionary methods in- 
cludes also the diffusionist approaches of English and German anthropol- 
ogists. In the approach of the American school the point of departure was 
different. Evolution as a principle in social anthropology was attacked not 
because it was conceived as historical, but because it was shown by an 
appeal to the facts that it was not history. The critique was founded not 
on metaphysics but on an empirical investigation. The method called for 
a return to the study of cultures as such, insisted that hypotheses must 
spring from and be adjusted to the realities of cultural phenomena, and 
denied that cultural data could be deduced from and fitted to theories. 
The facts observed did not indicate that the course of human history had 
been what the evolutionists described. So much the worse for evolutionary 
conceptions. But evolution was never identified with history. Evolutionary 
doctrines were recognized to be deductive philosophies of history. Factual 
history was quite otherwise, and in attacking evolution, the American school 
did not impugn the significance of valid history, but on the contrary found 
that valid history was instrumental to adequate cultural understanding. 

The American position is associated with a definite conception of his- 
tory. The processes which control events lie embedded in time as well as 
place, hence the determining conditions and the associations and connec- 
tions of events are in the past as much as (if not more than) in the present. 
From the standpoint of the time at which any event is viewed, we are deal- 
ing with a temporal cross-section of a continuum of events in time, and any 
aspect to which attention is directed is an end-point of continuing change, 
an end-point of the historic process. Hence while investigation must begin 
with what is the case in the present, it cannot end there. It is impossible 
to disregard the existence of a past because the career in time of anything 
or any event is more than momentary, and its nature and characteristics 
must be understood in terms of its relations to other events and things re- 
gardless of temporal limitations. 

Justice demands that extremist tendencies of the American school be 
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also kept in mind. Affirming an emphasis in research upon exact historical 
fact, the American ethnologist too often assumes that the determination 
of what the facts are in temporal historical terms is not only the basis of 
empirical knowledge but the end of research. Thus, whereas the function- 
alist, annoyed at the results of false historical theorizing, turns away from 
history to limit himself strictly to the consideration of immediate conditions 
in the present and contemporary, the American ethnologist, starting from 
a factual critique of inaccurate deductive history, and attempting to replace 
it with sound history, has in so doing often limited himself too strictly to 
the consideration of remote temporal relations of the conditions and events 
of the present. 

In short, both the functionalist school and the historical school have 
at times been guilty of special and narrow biases. Historical ethnologists 
have attempted to develop short-cut methods to history and historical 
reconstruction, which short-cut methods are not only open to question as 
empirical methodologies, but which can in any case result only in the re- 
construction of mere chronology in time of unrelated events. History cannot 
be identified with such mechanical reconstructions. 

Functionalists, on the other hand, have too often identified the investi- 
gation of particular questions and the study of specialized aspects of the 
subject matter with correctness of method and content, and are too ready 
to identify history with bad history. 

But apart from such cenfusions and occasional short-sightedness, there 
are at the root of both approaches certain sound and unassailable methodo- 
logical assertions. Both have affirmed the necessity of a return to the study 
of cultural facts as they are found living and functioning in the present; 
both have insisted that customs and institutions be investigated in relation 
to their contexts and not apart from them. Cultural functions and function- 
ing in the minds of the functionalists is no different in kind from the familiar 
emphasis of American ethnologists upon the necessity of studying the 
interrelationship of the aspects of culture. 

The extremes toward which these apparently divergent doctrines tend 
point the moral of sound method. On the one hand, the functionalist, in- 
sisting upon founding his functional statements upon immediate relations 
in the present, is too blind to the fact that determining and fundamental 
relations only too often lie beyond the present in the past. And, on the 
other hand, the historically minded ethnologist is too ready to seek remote 
historical relationships and overlook others nearer at hand. Obviously, it is 
true that the first consideration must be of the context of cultural phenom- 
ena in the present, and it is also true that for the most part determinations 
of events in the present lie in the past. In beginning with present conditions, 
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exact understanding of any particular institution or custom demands not 
only the calculation of its apparent connections in the present, but even 
more a recourse to the past, so far as it is relevant to the particular inquiry, 
for an understanding of the determining relationships which lie behind the 
event. 

In its logical essentials, what is a functional relation? Is it any different 
in kind from functional relations in other fields of science? I think not. A 
genuinely functional relatior is one which is established between two or 
more terms or variables such that it can be asserted that under certain 
defined conditions (which form one term of the relation) certain determined 
expressions of those conditions (which is the other term of the relation) are 
observed. The functional relation or relations asserted of any delimited 
aspect of culture must be such as explain the nature and character of the 
delimited aspect under defined conditions. 

How are such functional relations to be established? First of all, we 
begin, as in any science, with observation. We see such and such events 
going on. Many things are always happening at the same time, however. 
How are we to determine whether or not those things which happen at the 
same time are related to one another? For it is obvious that they may be 
contemporary events, or even serial events, not because they are related 
to one another but because their determinants, unknown and unobserved, 
have caused them to happen at the same or subsequent times. In short, 
contemporary or associated events may be merely coexistences. Culture, 
at any one time, is first and foremost a mass of coexistent events. If we are 
to attempt to define relationships between such events it is impossible in 
view of the known historicity of things, to assume that the relations lie on 
the contemporary surface of events. Whatever occurs is determined more 
by events which happened prior to the occasion in question than by what 
can be observed contemporaneously with it. As soon as we turn to prior 
events for an understanding of events observed, we are turning to history. 
History is no more than that. It is a utilization of the conditioning fact of 
historicity for the elucidation of seen events. 

There is, however, a further difficulty. Just as it is impossible to assume, 
or to derive by intuitional methods the functional relations of things in 
the present, so by turning backward to the past it is impossible by mere 
inspection to find the significant relationships of past to present events. 
The required methodology is more complicated than that. It demands the 
consideration of all alternatives, and for exact determination of relevant 
relationships it calls for the comparison of many instances. Generic and 
fundamental relationships must be rigorously defined so that it canbe 
asserted of them that these were the actually related conditions of the seen 
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phenomenon, and that this was the phenomenal expression of those con- 
ditions and not any other. 

The determination of such relationships is the definition of cultural 
functions and is inescapable if ethnological method is to be scientific. The 
conditions which functional investigation must take account of can be gen- 
eralized as historicity—the fact that institutions, customs, beliefs, arti- 
facts, have careers in time, and that their form and character is molded 
more by what has happened to them in the course of that history than by 
what particular things they occur associated with at any one time. Pro- 
gressive method in social anthropology must increasingly eschew narrow 
biases and limitations and must approach the study of culture in terms of a 
functional historicity. 

But the conception of functional historicity does not predetermine 
the content of subject matter. Content is determined by problems selected 
for treatment. Given a certain problem, the investigator carves out of the 
whole a relevant subject matter which includes his necessary data. What 
problems are to be attacked, and hence what subject matters are to be 
emphasized, will be determined at any time by the interests and training 
of the investigator and by considerations of the relevance of ethnological 
subject matter to broad questions of interests both inside and outside of 
ethnology. It is not only the problems and content stressed by the func- 
tionalists which can be handled in terms of a functional historicity. What- 
ever problems the ethnologist finds of importance can and should be so 
treated, including not only psychological and socio-psychological problems, 
but also the familiar questions of musical style, mechanical principles in 
material culture, form and style in art and artifacts, the structures of insti- 
tutions and beliefs, etc., and even the historical reconstruction of the past 
itselfi—that primary bugaboo of the functionalist. For why should there 
not be a reconstruction of the past which takes account of the functional 
and significant relations of events? 

The suggestions I offer imply no radical departure. Functional historic- 
ity calls only for a realization of the necessity of defining the functional or 
significant relations in culture—without which scientific knowledge is im- 
possible—and of accepting as a basic condition the historicity of things.” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


2 A variant, but related critical approach to questions treated in this paper will be found 
in the conclusion of my Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game (Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Anthropology, Vol. 16, 1933), pp. 329-37. 


ON THE CONCEPT OF FUNCTION 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE By A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


It has been suggested that the comments which I made on Dr Lesser’s paper when it was 
read at Pittsburgh should be printed to accompany it. It is unfortunate that Dr Lesser, in- 
stead of specifying those whom he regards as “functionalists” and giving references to their 
works, offers us only an abstract description, even while he himself indicates the “lack of 
unity amongst functionalists.” Dr Lesser assures me that he regards me as a functionalist. I 
have never claimed the appellation but it is true that I have made constant use of the con- 
cept of social function, in lecturing and in writing, since 1909. However, as will be seen, I do 
not define “function” in the same way as Dr Lesser. In the circumstances I cannot offer 
any real criticism of his paper. All that I can do is to offer, for any interest that it may have, 


a statement of the way in which I myself apply the concept of function in the study of human 
society. 


HE concept of function applied to human societies is based on an 

analogy between social life and organic life. The recognition of the 
analogy and of some of its important implications is at least as old as 
Protagoras and Plato. In the nineteenth century the analogy, the concept 
of function, and the word itself appear frequently in social philosophy and 
sociology. So far as I know the first systematic formulation of the concept 
as applying to the strictly scientific study of society was that of Emile 
Durkheim in 1895.! 

Durkheim’s definition is that the “function” of a social institution is 
the correspondence between it and the needs of the social organism. This 
definition requires some elaboration. In the first place, to avoid possible 
ambiguity and in particular the possibility of a teleological interpretation, 
I would like to substitute for the term “needs” the term ‘‘necessary con- 
ditions of existence,”’ or, if the term “‘need’’ is used, it is to be understood 
only in this sense. It may here be noted, as a point to be returned to, that 
any attempt to apply this concept of function in social science involves 
the assumption that there are necessary conditions of existence for human 
societies just as there are for animal organisms, and that they can be dis- 
covered by the proper kind of scientific enquiry. 

For the further elucidation of the concept it is convenient to use the 
analogy between social life and organic life. Like all analogies it has to be 
used with care. An animal organism is an agglomeration of cells and in- 
terstitial fluids arranged in relation to one another not as an aggregate but 
as an integrated whole. For the bio-chemist, it is a complexly integrated 
system of complex molecules. The system of relations by which these 


1 Régles de la Méthode Sociologique. 
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units are related is the organic structure. As the terms are here used 
the organism is not itself the structure; it is a collection of units (cells 
or molecules) arranged in a structure, i.e., in a set of relations; the organ- 
ism has a structure. Two mature animals of the same species and sex 
consist of similar units combined in a similar structure. The structure is 
thus to be defined as a set of relations between the entities. (The structure 
of a cell is in the same way a set of relations between complex molecules, 
and the structure of an atom is a set of relations between electrons and pro- 
tons.) As long as it lives the organism preserves a certain continuity of 
structure although it does not preserve the complete identity of its con- 
stituent parts. It loses some of its constituent molecules by respiration or 
excretion; it takes in others by respiration and alimentary absorption. 
Over a period its constituent cells do not remain the same. But the struc- 
tural arrangement of the constituent units does remain similar. The process 
by which this structural continuity of the organism is maintained is called 
life. The lifezprocess consists of the activities and interactions of the con- 
stituent units of the organism, the cells, and the organs into which the 
cells are united. 

As the word function is here being used the life of an organism is con- 
ceived as the functioning of its structure. It is through and by the con- 
tinuity of the functioning that the continuity of the structure is preserved. 
If we consider any recurrent part of the life-process, such as respiration, 
digestion, etc., its function is the part it plays in, the contribution it makes 
to, the life of the organism as a whole. As the terms are here being used a 
cell or an organ has an activity and that activity has a function. It is true 
that we commonly speak of the secretion of gastric fluid as a “function” 
of the stomach. As the words are here used we should say that this is an 
“activity” of the stomach, the “function” of which is to change the pro- 
teins of food into a form in which these are absorbed and distributed by 
the blood to the tissues.2 We may note that the function of a recurrent 
physiological process is thus a correspondence between it and the needs 
(i.e., necessary conditions of existence) of the organism. 

If we set out upon a systematic investigation of the nature of organisms 
and organic life there are three sets of problems presented to us. (There 
are, in addition, certain other sets of problems concerning aspects or char- 
acteristics of organic life with which we are not here concerned.) One is 


2 The insistence on this precise form of terminology is only for the sake of the analogy 
that is to be drawn. I have no objection to the use of the term tunction in physiology to de- 
note both the activity of an organ and the results of that activity in maintaining life. 
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that of morphology—what kinds of organic structures are there, what 
similarities and variations do they show, and how can they be classified? 
Second are the problems of physiology—how, in general, do organic struc- 
tures function, what, therefore, is the nature of the life-process? Third are 
the problems of development—how do new types of organisms come into 
existence? 

To turn from organic life to social life, if we examine such a community 
as an African or Australian tfibe we can recognize the existence of a social 
structure. Individual human beings, the essential units in this instance, 
are connected by a definite set of social relations into an integrated whole. 
The continuity of the social structure, like that of an organic structure, is 
not destroyed by changes in the units. Individuals may leave the society, 
by death or otherwise; others may enter it. The continuity of structure is 
maintained by the process of social life, which consists of the activities and 
interactions of the individual human beings and of the organized groups 
into which they are united. The social life of the community is here defined 
as the functioning of the social structure. The function of any recurrent 
activity, such as the punishment of a crime, or a funeral ceremony, is the 
part it plays in the social life as a whole and therefore the contribution it 
makes to the maintenance of the structural continuity. 

The concept of function as here defined thus involves the notion of a 
structure consisting of a set of relations amongst unit entities, the continuity 
of the structure being maintained by a life-process made up of the activities 
of the constituent units. 

If, with these concepts in mind, we set out on a systematic investigation 
of the natureof human society and of social life, we find presented tous three 
sets of problems. First, the problems of social morphology—what kinds of 
social structures are there, what are their similarities and differences, how 
are they to be classified? Second, the problems of social physiology—how 
do social structures function? Third, the problems of development—how 
do new types of social structure come into existence? 

Two important points where the analogy between organism and society 
breaks down must be noted. In an animal organism it is possible to observe 
the organic structure to a large extent independently of its functioning. It 
is therefore possible to make a morphology which is independent of physiol- 
ogy. But in human society the social structure as a whole can only be 
observed in its functioning. Some of the features of social structure, such 
as the geographical distribution of individuals and groups can be directly 
observed, but most of the social relations which in their totality constitute 
the structure, such as relations of father and son, buyer and seller. ruler 
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and subject, cannot be observed except in the social activities in which 
the relations are functioning. It follows that a social morphology cannot be 
established independently of a social physiology. 

The second point is that an animal organism does not, in the course of 
its life, change its structural type. A pig does not become a hippopotamus. 
(The development of the animal from germination to maturity is not a 
change of type since the process in all its stages is typical for the species.) 
On the other hand a society in the course of its history can and does change 
its structural type without any breach of continuity. 

By the definition here offered “function” is the contribution which a 
partial activity makes to the total activity of which it is a part. The func- 
tion of a particular social usage is the contribution it makes to the total 
social life as the functioning of the total social system. Such a view implies 
that a social system (the total social structure of a society together with 
the totality of social usages, in which that structure appears and on which 
it depends for its continued existence) has a certain kind of unity, which 
we may speak of as a functional unity. We may define it as a condition in 
which all parts of the social system work together with a sufficient degree 
of harmony or internal consistency, i.e., without producing persistent con- 
flicts which can neither be resolved nor regulated.’ 

This idea of the functional unity of a social system is, of course, a 
hypothesis. But it is one which, to the functionalist, it seems worth while 
to test by systematic examination of the facts. 

There is another aspect of functional theory that should be briefly 
mentioned. To return to the analogy of social life and organic life, we recog- 
nize that an organism may function more or less efficiently and so we set 
up a special science of pathology to deal with all phenomena of disfunction. 
We distinguish in an organism what we call health and disease. The Greeks 
of the fifth century B.C. thought that one might apply the same notion to 
society, to the city-state, distinguishing conditions of ewnomia, good order, 
social health, from dysnomia, disorder, social ill-health. In the nineteenth 
century Durkheim, in his application of the notion of function, sought to 
lay the basis for a scientific social pathology, based on a morphology and a 
physiology.‘ In his works, particularly those on suicide and on the division 
of labor, he attempted to find objective criteria by which to judge whether 


’ Opposition, i.e., organized and regulated antagonism, is, of course, an essential feature 
of every social system. 

‘ For what is here called dysnomia Durkheim used the term anomia (anomie in French). 
This is to my mind inappropriate. Health and disease, eunomia and dysnomia are essentially 
relative terms. 
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a given society at a given time is normal or pathological, eunomic or dys- 
nomic. For example, he tried to show that the increase of the rate of suicide 
in many countries during part of the nineteenth century is symptomatic of 
a dysnomic or, in his terminology, anomic, social condition. Probably there 
is no sociologist who would hold that Durkheim really succeeded in estab- 
lishing an objective basis for a science of social pathology.® 

In relation to organic structures we can find strictly objective criteria 
by which to distinguish disease from health, pathological from normal, for 
disease is that which either threatens the organism with death (the dissolu- 
tion of its structure) or interferes with the activities which are characteristic 
of the organic type. Societies do not die in the same sense that animals die 
and therefore we cannot define dysnomia as that which leads, if unchecked, 
to the death of a society. Further a society differs from an organism in that 
it can change its structural type, or can be absorbed as an integral part of 
a larger society. Therefore we cannot define dysnomia as a disturbance of 
the usual activities of a social type (as Durkheim tried to do). 

Let us return for a moment to the Greeks. They conceived the health 
of an organism and the eunomia of a society as being in each instance a con- 
dition of the harmonious working together of its parts.* Now this, where 
society is concerned, is the same thing as what was considered above as 
the functional unity or inner consistency of a social system, and it is sug- 
gested that for the degree of functional unity of a particular society it may 
be possible to establish a purely objective criterion. Admittedly this cannot 
be done at present; but the science of human society is as yet in its extreme 
infancy. So that it may be that we should say that while an organism that 
is attacked by a virulent disease will react thereto, and, if its reaction fails, 
will die, a society that is thrown into a condition of functional disunity or 
inconsistency (for this we now provisionally identify with dysnomia) will 
not die, except in such comparatively rare instances as an Australian tribe 
overwhelmed by the white man’s destructive force, but will continue to 
struggle toward some sort of eunomia, some kind of social health, and may, 
in the course of this, change its structural type. This process, it seems, the 
“functionalist” has ample opportunities of observing at the present day, 
in native peoples subjected to the domination of the civilized nations, and 
in those nations themselves.’ 


* I would personally agree in the main with the criticisms of Roger Lacombe (La Méthode 
Sociologique de Durkheim, 1926, Ch. IV) on Durkheim’s general theory of social pathology, 
and with the criticisms of Durkheim’s treatment of suicide presented by Halbwachs, Les 
Causes du Suicide. 

® See, for example, the Fourth Book of Plato’s Republic. 

7 To avoid misunderstanding it is perhaps necessary to observe that this distinction of 
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Space will not allow a discussion here of another aspect of functional 
theory, viz., the question whether change of social type is or is not depen- 
dent on function i.e., on the laws of social physiology. My own view is that 
there is such a dependence and that its nature can be studied in the develop- 
ment of the legal and political institutions, the economic systems and the 
religions of Europe through the last twenty-five centuries. For the pre- 
literate societies with which anthropology is concerned it is not possible 
to study the details of long processes of change of type. The one kind of 
change which the anthropologist can observe is the disintegration of social 
structures. Yet even here we can observe and compare spontaneous move- 
ments towards reintegration. We have, for instance, in Africa, in Oceania, and 
in America the appearance of new religions which can be interpreted on a 
functional hypothesis as attempts to relieve a condition of social dysnomia 
produced by the rapid modification of the social life through contact with 
white civilization. 

The concept of function as defined above constitutes a “working hy- 
pothesis” by which a number of problems are formulated for investigation. 
No scientific enquiry is possible without some such formulation of working 
hypotheses. Two remarks are necessary here. One is that the hypothesis 
does not require the dogmatic assertion that everything in the life of every 
community has a function. It only requires the assumption that it may 
have one, and that we are justified in seeking to discover it. The second is 
that what appears to be the same social usage in two societies may have 
different functions in the two. Thus the practice of celibacy in the Roman 
Catholic Church of to-day has very different functions from those of celi- 
bacy in the early Christian church. In other words, in order to define a 
social usage, and therefore in order to make valid comparisons between the 
usages of different peoples or periods it is necessary to consider not merely 
the form of the usage but also its function. On this basis, for example, belief 
in a Supreme Being in a simple society is something different from such a 
belief in a modern civilized community. 

The acceptance of the functional hypothesis or point of view outlined 
above results in the recognition of a vast number of problems for the solu- 


eunomic and dysnomic social conditions does not give us any evaluation of these societies as 
“good” or “bad.” A savage tribe practicing polygamy, cannibalism, and sorcery can possibly 
show a higher degree of functional unity or consistency than the United States of 1935. This 
objective judgment, for such it must be if it is to be scientific, is something very different from 
any judgment as to which of the two social systems is the better, the more to be desired or 
approved. 
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tion of which there are required wide comparative studies of societies of 
many diverse types and also intensive studies of as many single societies 
as possible. In field studies of the simpler peoples it leads, first of all, to a 
direct study of the social life of the community as the functioning of a social 
structure, and of this there are several examples in recent literature. Since 
the function of a social activity is to be found by examining its effects upon 
individuals, these are studied, either in the average individual or in both 
average and exceptional individuals. Further the hypothesis leads to at- 
tempts to investigate directly the functional consistency or unity of a social 
system and to determine as far as possible in each instance the nature of 
that unity. Such field studies will obviously be different in many ways from 
studies carried out from other points of view, e.g., the ethnological point of 
view that lays emphasis on diffusion. We do not have to say that one point 
of view is better than another, but only that they are different, and any 
particular piece of work should be judged in reference to what it aims to do. 

If the view here outlined is taken as one form of “functionalism,” a few 
remarks on Dr Lesser’s paper become permissible. He makes reference to a 
difference of “‘content” in functional and non-functional anthropology. 
From the point of view here presented the “‘content”’ or subject-matter of 
social anthropology is the whole social life of a people in all its aspects. For 
convenience of handling it is often necessary to devote special attention to 
some particular part or aspect of the social life, but if functionalism means 
any thing at all it does mean the attempt to see the social life of a people 
as a whole, as a functional unity. 

Dr Lesser speaks of the functionalist as stressing “the psychological 
aspects of culture.”’ I presume that he here refers to the functionalist’s rec- 
ognition that the usages of a society work or ‘“‘function” only through their 
effects in the life, i.e., in the thoughts, sentiments and actions of individuals. 

The “functionalist” point of view here presented does therefore imply 
that we have to investigate as thoroughly as possible all aspects of social 
life, considering them in relation to one another, and that an essential part 
of the task is the investigation of the individual and of the way in which he 
is moulded by or adjusted to the social life. 

Turning from content to method Dr Lesser seems to find some conflict 
between the functional point of view and the historical. This is reminiscent 
of the attempts formerly made to see a conflict between sociology and his- 
tory. There need be no conflict, but there is a difference. 

There is not, and cannot be, any conflict between the functional hypoth- 
esis and the view that any culture, any social system, is the end-result of 
a unique series of historical accidents. The process of development of the 
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race-horse from its five-toed ancestor was a unique series of historical! acci- 
dents. This does not conflict with the view of the physiologist that the horse 
of to-day and all the antecedent forms conform or conformed to physiologi- 
cal laws, i.e., to the necessary conditions of organic existence. Palaeontology 
and physiology are not in conflict. One “explanation” of the race-horse is 
to be found in its history—how it came to be just what it is and where it is. 
Another and entirely independent “explanation” is to show how the horse 
is a special exemplification of physiological laws. Similarly one “explana- 
tion” of a social system will be its history, where we know it—the detailed 
account of how it came to be what it is and where it is. Another “‘explana- 
tion” of the same system is obtained by showing (as the functionalist at- 
tempts to do) that it is a special exemplification of laws of social physiology 
or social functioning. The two kinds of explanation do not conflict, but 
supplement one another.® 

The functional hypothesis is in conflict with two views that are held by 
some ethnologists, and it is probably these, held as they often are without 
precise formulation, that are the cause of the antagonism to that approach. 
One is the “shreds and patches” theory of culture, the designation being 
taken from a phrase of Professor Lowie® when he speaks of “that planless 
hodge-podge, that thing of shreds and patches called civilization.” The 
concentration of attention on what is called the diffusion of culture-traits 
tends to produce a conception of culture as a collection of disparate entities 
(the so-called traits) brought together by pure historical accident and hav- 
ing only accidental] relations to one another. The conception is rarely formu- 
lated and maintained with any precision, but as a half unconscious point 
of view it does seem to control the thinking of many ethnologists. It is, of 


8 I see no reason at all why the two kinds of study—the historical and the functional— 
should not be carried on side by side in perfect harmony. In fact, for fourteen years I have been 
teaching both—the historical and geographical study of peoples under the name of ethnology 
in close association with archaeology, and the functional study of social systems vuder the 
name of social anthropology. I do think that there are many disadvantages in mixing the two 
subjects together and confusing them. See The Methods of Ethnology and Social Anthropology 
(South African Journal of Science, 1923, pp. 124-47). 

® Primitive Society, 441. A concise statement of this point of view is the following passage 
from Dr Ruth Benedict’s The Concept of the Guardian Spirit in North America (Memoirs, 
American Anthropological Association, 29, 1923), page 84: “It is, so far as we can see, an 
ultimate fact of human nature that man builds up his culture out of disparate elements, com- 
bining and recombining them; and until we have abandoned the superstition that the result 
is an organism functionally interrelated, we shall be unable to see our cultural life objectively, 
or to control its manifestations.” I think that probably neither Professor Lowie nor Dr Bene- 
dict would, at the present time, maintain this view of the nature of culture. 
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course, in direct conflict with the hypothesis of the functional unity of social 
systems. 

The second view which is in direct conflict with the functional hypothesis 
is the view that there are no discoverable significant sociological laws such 
as the functionalist is seeking. I know that some two or three ethnologists 
say that they hold this view, but I have found it impossible to know what 
they mean, or on what sort of evidence (rational or empirical) they would 
base their contention. Generalizations about any sort of subject matter are 
of two kinds: the generalizations of common opinion, and generalizations 
that have been verified or demonstrated by a systematic examination of 
evidence afforded by precise observations systematically made. Generaliza- 
tions of the latter kind are called scientific laws. Those who hold that there 
are no laws of human society cannot hold that there are no generalizations 
about human society because they themselves hold such generalizations 
and even make new ones of their own. They must therefore hold that in 
the field of social phenomena, in contradistinction to physical and biological 
phenomena, any attempt at the systematic testing of existing generaliza- 
tions or towards the discovery and verification of new ones, is, for some 
unexplained reason, futile, or,as Dr Radin puts it, “crying for the moon.” 
Argument against such a contention is unprofitable or indeed impossible. 
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PLAINS GHOST DANCE AND 
GREAT BASIN MUSIC By GEORGE HERZOG 


A inquiry into the relation and stability of musical form and function 
finds in the Ghost Dance songs of the Plains Indians an excellent 
example for study. In them we have music associated with a movement 
definitely known to have arisen in a different setting, with the Paiute of 
the Great Basin. Examination of the musical material brings forth specific 
answers to some of the basic questions which prompt such an inquiry. 

Practically all songs found associated with the Plains Ghost Dance are 
so closely related to each other that they must be conceived as represent- 
ing a distinct type, forming an integrated “style” of their own. This style 
is foreign to the Plains; its patterns are different from those prevalent in 
Plains music. The style can be traced to the Great Basin: musical evidence 
reflects the diffusion of the Ghost Dance from that region to and through 
the Plains. In the Basin the style is not restricted to Ghost Dance songs; 
it is represented in other song categories so generously that its pattern may 
be regarded as the strongest and most characteristic element of some Great 
Basin musical styles. While this pattern penetrated into Plains music as 
the “Ghost Dance style,” it has.also found a place in the music of other 
tribes, unaffected by the Ghost Dance; there naturally it is not associated 
with the same function. 

In this paper the foundation for these statements is offered as_ briefly 
and as much freed from technical detail as possible. The presentation of the 
full evidence with more abundant musical illustration and complete analysis 
would overstep the limits of this article and must be left to another oc- 
casion. 

Comparison of all the Plains Ghost Dance melodies available to me 
(altogether thirty-eight) revealed in most of them a striking similarity 
amounting to a uniformity of style. The melodic range is usually narrow, 
essentially a fifth. As a rule there is no accompaniment.' Many of the phrases 
end on the tonic. They fall into sections so symmetrical as to be startling 
in primitive material. This symmetry is achieved by the most essential 
feature of the style, a simple structural device: every phrase is rendered 
twice. The emphasis on “every” is important, since doubling one or two 
phrases is a fairly commonplace feature of many styles, in Indian and other 
music. Repetition, in one guise or another, is one of the most significant 
principles of primitive musical form. But this particular repetitive device 


1 See James Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890 (Four- 
teenth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Pt. 2, 1896), p. 921. 
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is quite unusual, and is unique in Plains music. At the same time, just be- 
cause it is so simple and unequivocal, it constitutes a trait which can be 
traced and treated with ease. Its various forms will be referred to as ‘“‘paired 
patterns.” Or, since the melody often progresses through phrases of chang- 
ing melodic content, each rendered twice, the expression “paired progres- 
sion” will be applied. 

Ghost Dance songs are not easy to record. They are either forgotten or 
are still cherished with especial reverence. Many collectors made no par- 
ticular effort to get them.’ The short description above is based chiefly on 
second hand material. Many of the melodies in the literature were not taken 
on the phonograph, but merely transcribed by ear. While such material 
must always be treated with caution, it is reliable enough for present pur- 
poses. The salient trait, paired pattern, is so simple that it could not easily 
be lost through imperfections of notation. However, faulty transcription 
would be more likely to obscure its presence than to suggest it where it 
was absent. It was possible to make a check on part of Mooney’s melodies, 
as some of them were recorded on the phonograph.’ Comparison of No. 1 
of the music examples with his Arapaho song No. 67 shows that while the 
transcriptions in his volume are not in all respects satisfactory, they repre- 
sent structure with sufficient accuracy. The first version is the transcription 
made by me of a record in the Bureau of American Ethnology, taken during 
or perhaps after Mooney’s study. The songs in Natalie Curtis’ collection,‘ 
on the other hand, are to be trusted implicitly, so excellent is the workman- 
ship of the volume. 

The analysis is condensed below into tabular form. Those traits were 
selected for the table in which the style contrasts significantly with its set- 
ting—Plains music—and which can be treated without cumbersome musical 
detail. They have been chosen to satisfy not only the requirements of con- 
venience, but also those of fair representation. Such a selection can in no 
case be avoided in describing a musical style, and the terms in which one 
style may best be discussed do not necessarily apply to another style. In 
the present case some features like manner of singing, to which the nature 
of the material does not give clear clues, have had to be left out of considera- 
tion. 


? For example, in the collection of phonograph records in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, which contains over four hundred records of Plains music, 
there seems to be only one Plains Ghost Dance song; No. 8 among the music examples ap- 
pended to this paper. 

3 See Mooney, p. 655. 

* The Indian’s Book (New York and London, 2nd ed., 1923). 
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The number under “range” gives the interval within which the song 
is confined, 5 standing for the fifth, etc. The letters under “Structure” 
stand for phrases or still smaller units, one letter for each. Recurrent letters 
indicate the recurrence of phrases. If two phrases are almost, but not ab- 
solutely, identical they are marked with the same letter but with different 
index numerals. Purely formal elements of meager melodic or rhythmic con- 
tent are denoted by x: introductory, connective, or final phrases (“‘codas’’). 
If the song splits into two sections, a break between the letters indicates 
the division. 

“Phrase” is a unit not easily defined, just as “phrase” or “sentence” 
are troublesome units in linguistics. The musical phrase does not invariably 
coincide with a text phrase. Its limits can be established by various means, 
taking into consideration text, rests, accentuation, divisions of the melodic 
or rhythmic movement, etc. The musician distinguishes between the longer 
unit of a phrase and the shorter unit of a motif, but this distinction is not 
germane to our material. In many Ghost Dance songs the structural ele- 
ment rendered twice may be quite long or quite short; in fact, the unit of 
structure may best be defined in this style as that element which is ren- 
dered twice, irrespective of its length. This in turn strengthens the con- 
tention that the essential earmark of the style is the tendency to double. 
While to most investigators the presence of phrase units in primitive music 
is no news, some do not mark them in notation, or do not consider their re- 
lation to each other in analyzing structure. Consequently much material, 
especially collections of Plains music, had to be reanalyzed in order to de- 
termine the structural types and their distribution. 

Under “finals” are indicated the tones which stand at the end of each 
phrase. Tabulation of such tones as a means of throwing light on the tonal 
structure of melodies has long been used in the study of European folk 
song.’ With certain reservations, it can be used also with primitive songs, 
in addition to other methods. The tones are indicated by numbers: roman 
numerals stand for tones below the tonic, arabic numerals for tones above 
it. The tonic being taken as 1, a second above it is 2, a second below it is VII, 
etc. The intervals ought to be further specified with sharps and flats, but 
for the present purposes the procedure may be simplified by dispensing 
with these signs. Even a much more elaborate table would be a rather rough 
representation of musical forms. The inadequacies of the present table, 


5 See Ilmari Krohn, Welche ist die beste Methode, um Volks- und volksmiissige Lieder 
nach ihrer melodischen (nicht textlichen) Beschaffenheit lexikalisch zu ordnen? (Sammel- 
biinde der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft,Vol. 4, No. 4, pp. 643-60, 1903), and Béla Bar- 
t6k, Hungarian Folk Music (Oxford, 1931), pp. 6-8. 
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the discussion of which would again lead too far afield, do not, however, 
bolster up the evidence; if anything, they diminish it. 


Song 


Arapaho 


M. 
Cc. 

M. 
M. 


p 
p 


990,° No. 45 
2087 

965 

977 

. 990, No. 44 
. 996 

1011 

1006 


(cf. music exampl 


M. p. 958 


F 

S.° 

(C. p. 209-10'° 
Pawnee 

C. p. 143 

D. 50" 

D. 52 

C. p. 140 


(music example 2 


D. 55 

D. 58 

D. 54 

C. p. 139 
D. 51 

D. 56 

D. 572 

C. p. 141-42 
D. 53% 


Range 


= 


Structure 


aabb 
aabb 
aabbcc 
aabbcc 
aabbcc 
aabbcc 
aabbcc 
aabbccdd 


aab'b'b*b?b*b® 
aabb ccbb 
aabbed 

a'la'bcdef ga*cdef 


aabb 
aabb 
aabb 
a'a*bb 


aabbcc 

aabbcc 

aabbcc 

aabbcc 

a'a*bbcc 

ala*bbcc 

ala*bbcc a'a*ddee 
ala*b'b'c'c! b*b*c?c? 


ala*x a‘a*x 


Finals 


VII, VII,1,1,1,1,1,1 
3,3,1,1 3,3,1,1 
4,4,4,4,2,1 

4,4,6,1,3,3,1 4,4,1,3,3,1) 


1,1,1,1 

4,4,1,1 

4,4,1,1 

2,2,1,1 

3,3,1,1,1,1 
4,4,1,1,1,1 
3,3,3,3,1,1 

1,1, 101,111, i,1 
3,3,1,1,1,1 
5,5,1,1,1,1 
3,3,1,1,1,1 3,3,1,1,1,1 
4,4,1,1,1,1 1,1,1,1 
1,1,1 1,1,1 


® Reference to the page in Mooney on which the song is found. 

7 Page-reference to Curtis’ collection. 

8 Alice C. Fletcher, Indian Story and Song from North America (Boston, 1907). 

® A song in The Southern Workman, Vol. 36, p. 111, reproduced there without any com- 
ment, taken down probably from the singing of a Hampton student, by N. Curtis. I am obliged 
to Dr A. H. Gayton for this reference. 

10 This is a Crow Dance song; cf. Curtis, p. 201 

11 References to song numbers in Frances Densmore, Pawnee Music (Bulletin, Bureau of 
American Ethnology 93, 1929), pp. 78-86. 

12 The song ends, in the last rendition, without the last two (e) phrases. 

18 This melody, together with Nos. 54-56, was sung to dancing incidental in pauses of the 


hand game. 
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Song Range Structure Finals 

Caddo 

M. p. 1100 6 aabbcc 2,2,1,1,1,1 

M. p. 1096 6 aab'b'b*b*b*b® 1,1,1,1,1,1,1,1 

M. p. 1101-02 6 aabbcc d'd*eee 3,3,1,1,1,1 1,1,1,1,1 
Kiowa 

M. p. 1088 5 aabbcc 4,4,1,1,1,1 

M. p. 1086 7 aabbe'c'ddc*c? 3,3,3,3,3,3,1,1,1,1 
Comanche 

M. p. 1046 12 (x)xaabbcc (8,)8,7,7,4,4,1,1 
Teton Dakota 

C. p. 67 5 aabb i253 

C. p. 66 5 a'a*bbecdd 2,2,1,1,2,2,1,1 

(music example 3) 

C. p. 63-65 5 a'a*bccd!d? 3,4,1,1,1,1,1 

Mo. p. 168-70" 5 abccdd 4,1,3,3,1,1 

Mo. p. 168-70 7 abcdee 5,3,2,1,1,1 

Cc. 10 a'bec a'bcce atde  8,5,4,4 8,5,4,4 8,5,1 8,5,1 
Yanktonai Dakota 

H.PR 93% 8 abcddee 5,3,1,3,3,1,1 


(music example 8) 


The frequent occurrence of paired patterns can be seen at a glance. 
Simple forms with gradually changing content (“‘paired progression’’) are: 


aabb (6 examples) 
aabbcc (11) 

aabbccdd (1) 

aab'b' (2) 


In closely related forms one of the phrases is modified upon its second 
appearance: 
a'a*bb (1) 


(2) 


‘4 Warren K. Moorehead, The Sioux Messiah (Archaeologist, Vol. 2, No. 5, pp. 146-49; 
No. 6: 168-70, 1894). 

8 Pp. 141-42 of L. W. Colby, Wanagi olowan kin. The Ghost Songs of the Dakotas (Pro- 
ceedings and Collections, Nebraska State Historical Society, 2nd ser., Vol. 1, pp. 131-50, 
1894-95). 

16 Phonograph record 93 of my collection of Yanktonai Dakota songs in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
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One song begins with an introductory phrase of slight melodic impor- 
tance:"” 

(x)xaabbcc (1) 
Once the progression breaks toward its close and reverts to a previous 
phrase: 

(1) 

In a few cases the song splits into two sections or “‘verses’’ which stand 
in a definite relation to eachother. The second section may substitute new 
phrases for some of the first: 

aabb ccbb (1) 

a‘a*bbcc a'a*ddee (1) 
Or the second section may reproduce the first in a somewhat shortened 
form, at the same time either modifying phrases or substituting new phrases 
for old ones: 

a‘a’b'bicc (1) 

aabbcc d'd*eee (1) 


In the great majority of our cases (thirty out of thirty-eight) the paired 
pattern is clear and practically unbroken. (The third repetition of the last 
phrase in the Caddo song M. pp. 1101-2 is a rather minor modification.) 
Of the eight songs that do not conform to the pattern, six have at least a 
partial doubling of phrases (Pawnee D. 53., Arapho S., Teton C. pp. 63-65, 
Mo. pp. 168-70, Mo. pp. 168-70, and Yanktonai H. PR 93). Moreover, 
one of them is a variant of a Teton song which is regular: the text of the 
Yanktonai song is identical with that of the Teton song C., p. 66, and the 
melody is similar. (Compare No. 8 of the music examples with No. 3.) 
The text of Moorehead’s first Teton song is almost identical with these two, 
but the melody is quite different. It is justifiable to assume that the Yank- 
tonai melody is a hybrid form. Of the two remaining examples, the Arapaho 
song C. pp. 209-10 is not a Ghost Dance song proper but a melody from 
the “Crow Dance,” associated with the Ghost Dance.'* While its scheme in 
the table suggests no trace of paired patterning, the structure could be re- 
enalyzed without doing it grave injustice, as xa*b'b’cx, which 
shows a more intimate interrelation between the units. Colby’s Teton song, 
finally, shows little of the tendency for doubling, although at least the two 
verses are repeated. This exception to the musical pattern may be due to 


17 This is the Comanche song, Mooney, p. 1046. On the phonograph record of this song 
the introduction is repeated in one of the three renditions. 

18 This is a modification of the “Omaha Dance’”’ according to Mooney (pp. 901, 921-22) 
and not an entirely new growth, which may well explain the “‘irregularity” of this song. 
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the poetic form: the text represents a dialogue between the “‘Great Spirit” 
and the Ghost dancer, alternately singing two phrases each." 

Narrow range and the cumulative use of the tonic for phrase-endings 
(numeral one) are also fairly frequent in the table. There is a relation, al- 
though somewhat tenuous, between these two traits; a relation naturally 
conditioned also by the number of tones within the range. The gradually 
descending melodies do not have much freedom of movement when confined 
to a narrow space, nor much choice where to repose on the way. But to 
stop consistently on the same level is not obligatory for them and so the 
two traits may be considered independent, or only indirectly interrelated. 

In a respectable majority of songs (twenty-six) the paired pattern is at 
the same time “paired progression.” The structural principles which in the 
others supersede or obscure this pattern, or are superimposed upon it, are 
very strong in the music of the Plains. 

Plains songs in general exhibit features different from those of Ghost 
Dance songs.. My analysis of material published so far indicates that the 
most frequent patterns on the Plains are based on a few simple principles 
such as: 

a) Progression through single phrases, as ab, abc, abcd, etc. 

b) Modified repetition of a section or verse. The two sections then make 
up the song, which is usually repeated a number of times. The modification 
may consist of altering one or two phrases of the first section, a'bc a*bc and 
the like, or of substituting an altogether new phrase: abc dbc, etc. 

c) Curtailment of a section by leaving out one or two phrases, very 
often initially: abc bc, etc. 

d) Reversion to a previous phrase: aba, abca, abcb, etc. 

e) In a special type the song or its sections are closed by one or two 
phrases which have occurred already, but which are now rendered an octave 
below. Common forms could be noted as abag, abcas, abc agbs, etc. 

It should be kept in mind that in many songs more than one of these 
principles apply. A structure like abc asbs for instance, at the same time 
implies “progression,’”’ “modified repetition,” and “curtailment,” in this 
case at the end. Thus the frequency of these primary types can seldom 
be precisely determined by simple counting. For present purposes, however, 
it seemed more fruitful to indicate the general prevalence of these types, 
rather than to give a more meticulous but overcomplicated count, even 
though the simpler method understates the case. In the following tabulation 
of most of the larger collections of Plains music only the simple forms of the 


19 See Colby, op. cit., pp. 141-42. 
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types described have been counted and each song is indicated only once, 
except for the last column. The tabulation ought not to be taken, then, to 
express much more than the general prevalence of these types on the Plains. 
Since it is only a general approximation, it would be injudicious to trans- 
form these figures into percentages. The heavy proportion of the aba, 
type in Omaha and Pawnee material is significant, however. 


Total Progressive Initial abas, etc. 
curtailment 
Mandan and Hidatsa”® 111 51 15 13 
Teton” 240 40 62 32 
Pawnee” 102 12 25 34 
Omaha™ 187 49 30 50 


These patterns are not limited to the Plains. Among some tribes of the 
Northeast, like the Chippewa and the Menominee (whose music must be 
classed on the whole with Plains music), they are quite as frequent: 


Menominee** 140 38 8 36 


In the music of other regions in North America these patterns also occur, 
but except for the very simple and fairly general progressive pattern, they 
are no longer representative. As random examples: 
Creek*® 119 23 3 
Pueblo” 157 13 4 2 


The foregoing indicates that the prevailing structural patterns on the 
Plains are different from that of the Ghost Dance. As for range and phrase- 
endings, it may be said that the average Plains song has a range of an octave 
and above, and that the successive finals tend to form a series descending 
to the tonic, rather than each one striking it. 


2° Frances Densmore, Mandan and Hidatsa Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 80, 1923). 

21 Tdem, Teton-Sioux Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 61, 1918). 

22 Idem, Pawnee Music, and N. Curtis, op. cit., pp. 117-43. The 94 melodies of the Hako 
(Twenty-second Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pt. 2, 1904) are omitted here 
to avoid heavy weighting by so many songs from a single ritual. 

23 A. C. Fletcher, A Study of Omaha Indian Music (Archaeological and Ethnological 
Papers of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Vol. 1, No. 5, 1893) and A. C. Fletcher 
and F. La Flesche, The Omaha Tribe (Twenty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1911). 

24 F, Densmore, Menominee Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 102, 1932). 

25 Frank G. Speck, Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi Indians (University of 
Pennsylvania Museum Anthropological Publications, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1911). 

26 Melodies of a collection recorded by me, as yet unpublished. 
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The question then arises, to what extent are paired patterns found on the 
Plains at all, outside of Ghost Dance songs proper, and to what extent do 
they occur in other regions of North America, as far as extant material can 
show? I have traced these patterns in North American Indian music, 
analyzing all the larger and many smaller collections of melodies published 
so far, as well as much unpublished material recorded by myself. The fol- 
lowing table gives the results for the Plains: 


Total Paired Related or Doubtful 
modified 
Mandan and Hidatsa” 111 — 1 3 
Teton*® 240 4 3 
Pawnee”® 90 6 4 1 
Omaha*® 187 1 1 1 
Osage* 283 1 2 1 


The six clear Pawnee cases (and one under “related”) are hand game 
melodies, out-of eleven such melodies recorded. Most of them were appar- 
ently sung to the game itself, while some of the Ghost Dance songs were 
sung in the intervals of the game for dancing. The paired pattern as such 
is not common in songs of hiding games on the Plains, except in a delimited 
region in the south.” All the hand game songs known to me from tribes of 
this region are incorporated in the following table: 


Song Range Structure Finals 
Pawnee 

D. 39 3 aabb 1,1,1,1 

D. 48 8 aabb 5,5,1,1 

D. 45 6 a'a*bb 1,1,1,1 


(music example 4) 


27 The melodies are: Densmore Nos. 36; 34, 41, 73. 

28 Densmore Nos. 45, 145, 198, 211; 9, 102, 160. No. 45, interestingly enough, is a song 
received in a vision which made the visionary proof against arrows and bullets (see Densmore, 
Teton Sioux Music, pp. 175-76). 

2° F. Densmore, op. cit., and N. Curtis, exclusive of the Ghost Dance songs. Densmore 
No. 44 is related and 19, 20, 63 may be considered so; No. 69 is a doubtful case. Of ninety-four 
melodies of the Hako, one has a regular paired pattern (p. 212) and four may be considered 
related. 

%© Omaha Indian Music, No. 27; The Omaha Tribe, pp. 239, 257. 

3! From the studies of Osage Rituals by F. La Flesche, in the Thirty-sixth, Thirty-ninth 
and Forty-fifth Annual Reports, Bureau of American Ethnology. The respective melodies 
are in the Thirty-ninth Annual Report, pp. 102; 231, 233; 315. 

3 Among the eighteen songs indicated in the previous table (exclusive of the Pawnee), 
two are hiding game songs; one from the Teton out of nine Teton hand game songs recorded, 
and one from the Omaha out of four that were recorded. 
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Song Range Structure Finals 

D. 42 4 aabbcc 1,1,1,1,1,1 

D. 47 8 aabbcc V,V,V,V,1,1 

D. 40 5 aabbcc bbcc 5,5,1,1,1,1 1,1,1,1 

D. 44 6 aabcc 4,4,3,1,1 

D. 43 8 abc 2,1,1 

D. 46 8 abcd 1,1,V,1 

D. 41 7 abed cdd 5,4,1,2 1,1,1 
Arapaho 

C. p. 213-14 6 aabbcc aabb 3,3,1,1 
Cheyenne 

C. p. 183 8 aabbcc 4,4,1,1,1,1 

C. p. 184 ic) aabbaa 1,1,5,5,1,1 

C. p. 182 11 aabbec 8,8,4,4,1 

C. p. 186% 12 aabccx 8,8,4,1,1,1 

b 

C. p. 185 8 ay bb 5,1,1,1 

C. p. 187 8 aabcdx bbed 33 


In the light of the connection between the dance and the game among 
the Pawnee, recently illuminated in great detail by Dr Lesser,™ the presence 
of the Ghost Dance pattern in hand game songs of the Pawnee and their 
neighbors is not surprising. According to him, there are special songs sung 
before the game proper begins, songs sung in the intervals between the 
games, and songs sung to the actual playing of the game (Lesser, p. 134). 
Both old hand game songs and Ghost Dance hand game songs are used in 
the modified forms of the hand game (Lesser, pp. 210, 235, 310). Further- 
more, “Many of the play songs used at the Ghost Dance hand game cere- 
monies for the play of the game are songs of a revival nature learned in 
Ghost Dance visions” (Lesser, p. 321). Dr Lesser adds, in a letter, ‘““The 
Pawnee say that the first songs used for Ghost dancing, both in ceremonies 
and in hand games, were borrowed, and that then they made up songs them- 
selves.’”’ The material referred to in the table is too slight to warrant tracing 
these distinctions. It is sufficient to note that at least two thirds of these 
songs classed in the literature as “hand game songs” are unmistakably in 
the Ghost Dance pattern. Some of them may be new forms, cthers remod- 
eled old hand game songs. 


%° The phrases marked c are actually as phrases. 

* Alexander Lesser, The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game (Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Anthropology, Vol. 16, 1933). See also Lesser, Cultural Significance of the Ghost 
Dance (American Anthropologist, Vol. 35, pp. 108-15, 1933). 
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An analysis of representative collections from other regions in North 
America gave the following results: 


Total Paired Related or Doubtful 
modified 
Creek*® 110 3 4 3 
Pueblo 157 4 6 — 
Papago* 169 5 9 — 
Navaho “‘War Dance”’” 40 14 4 7 
Northern Ute*™* 114 9 6 4 
Northern Ute Bear Dance*® 17 s 3 on 


The number of paired forms is negligible (perhaps excepting the Papago) 
until we come to the Navaho and the Northern Ute. In a great mass of 
Navaho ritualistic music now being analyzed by me, practically no paired 
patterns as such have been found so far. However, in dancing songs, mostly 
exoteric, associated with the Enemy Chant or ‘‘War Dance,” the pattern 
is apparently quite common. The Northern Ute data probably have some 
bearing on this frequency. Of the nine clear cut Ute examples given above, 
eight belong to the Bear Dance; of the seventeen songs recorded from this 
dance altogether, only six are clearly not to be referred to this pattern at 
all. The analysis of the Bear Dance songs follows: 


Song Range Structure Finals 

D. 13 8 aabb 1.3.33 

D. 17 6 aabb 1,1,1,1 

D. 1 6 aab'b? VII,VII,1,1 
(music example 6) 

D. 6 5 aabb(x) 1,1,1,1 

D. 7 6 aab'b*x 

D. 16" 6 a'a*bb a'a'bb a'a'bb abb 

D. 9 8 aabbc'c? VI,VI,1,1,1,1 

11 a'a*bbc'c'c2dd 


% Speck Nos. 16B, 19B, Medicine song 2; 10H, 18B, 18C, 20B; 12A, Medicine song 7, 
17A. 

% F, Densmore, Papago Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 90, 1929), 
Nos. 21, 24, 26, 34, 126; 8, 12, 19, 27, 29, 47, 127, 128, 129. 

37 From unpublished material recorded by me. 

38 F. Densmore, Northern Ute Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 75, 
1922). 

3 Densmore, op. cit., pp. 58-72. 

‘© The x phrase is a connective, omitted the last time. 

‘| The paired units are exceedingly small. The melody is repeated, beginning with the 
ninth unit. 
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Song Range Structure Finals 

D. 8 8 aabbc 1,1,1,1,1 

D. 14 9 (x)aabx (9),1,1,1,1 

D. 15 8 abb 1,1,1 

D. 10 9 xab'b? 7253 

D. 12 9 abcd'd? 1,VI,V,1,1 

D. 5 8 abc! dc? 5,4,1 5,1 

D. 11 9 ab'c b*b'd 1,V,IV 1,1,1 

D. 4” 9 abcdedefghh 8,1,3,1,3,1,2,1,1,1,1 


The comparative frequency of paired patterns in Northern Ute music, 
in the Bear Dance, supports the information that features of Ute dancing 
have been incorporated into the Navaho “War Dance.’“* With regard to 
narrow range and the frequency of phrase-endings on the tonic it should 
be kept in mind, however, that a scattering of these traits is found in the 
Northern Ute style as a whole. 

Paired patterns are also not exceptional in the music of some of the 
Yuman tribes: 


Total Paired Related or Doubtful 
modified 
Yuma“ 82 5 10 6 
Southern Dieguefio*® 27 4 — 2 
(Mohave* 29 — 1 2) 
(Cocopa” 30 1) 


Among these groups, a number of songs show a paired pattern in company 
with the “‘rise’”’ characteristic for the Yumans (modification or imitation 
of the fundamental musical phrase on a higher level somewhere in the body 
of the song**); indicating the interpenetration of two distinct styles or at 
east, stylistic principles. 

Published material from other parts of California is at the present time 
too scanty for our purposes. 

Finally, from the Northern Paiute only the few music examples in 


*2 The melody is repeated, beginning with the phrase c. 

‘3 T am indebted to Dr W. W. Hill for this information. 

“* F. Densmore, Yuman and Yaqui Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
110, 1932), see especially Nos. 7, 11, 12, 13, and 20. 

‘6 From my collection, partly published in The Yuman Musical Style (Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore, Voi. 41, pp. 183-232, 1928). See especially Nos. 24, 26, and 33 in that article. 

Four melodies in Densmore, op. cit.; the rest in my collection, partly published in The 
Yuman Musical Style. 

‘7 Densmore, op. cit., pp. 85-98, 168-82, 185-92. 

“8 See The Yuman Musical Style, pp. 193, 196. 
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Steward’s study of the Owens Valley Paiute are available at present.” 
The paired pattern is in evidence, but presumably in a larger collection the 
proportion would be larger. Of eighteen melodies, one is plainly in this style 
(No. 12); in two others both paired pattern and Yuman “rise” occur (Nos. 
4, 13). The rest are about equally divided between Yuman and other forms. 
In a larger collection of Southern Paiute songs which I had occasion to 
analyze, of about 200 melodies some seventy have clearly paired patterns 
(mostly paired progression), partly with slight modifications, besides a 
number of possibly related cases.*° Aside from an approximately equal 
number of songs conforming to Yuman types, introduced with mourning 
songs to the Southern Paiute, about fifty remain that do not have paired 
patterning in one form or another. As it is planned to publish this material 
after its study has been completed, the distribution of the different types 
within the various song categories will not be discussed here. It may be 
added that comparatively narrow range and clustering of the phrase finals 
on the tonic are not uncommon in Southern Paiute songs. It is safe to infer 
that when a sufficiently large Northern Paiute collection is studied, it also 
will show this preponderance of “‘Ghost Dance patterns.” 

Even the relatively small body of material on which this study of 
Plains Ghost Dance music is based, demonstrates beyond doubt that it has 
preserved a surprising degree of stylistic unity while spreading on the 
Plains. In structure, comparatively narrow range, and some other features, 
the melodies are essentially in the style of the Paiute groups. That these 
patterns are of old standing in the Basin is suggested also by their presence 
in Yuman and Northern Ute music: both of these groups participated little 
if at all in the Ghost Dance of 1890. 

Observations on the text of the songs, the dance movements, and the 
instrumental accompaniment, if any, are at present insufficient. It is never- 
theless clear that the pattern prevalent in Ghost Dance melodies is pre- 
dominant also in the song text: of 137 texts given without melodies in 
Mooney’s study, 122 have consistently paired text patterns, every line 
being repeated. This supports musical evidence and, indirectly, strengthens 
it. But text and melody are not always parallel; there are examples in which 
the same line is sung to two different musical phrases, and vice versa. 

Ghost Dance songs form a style of their own, embedded within the 
various local styles of the Plains. That is, Plains music did not strongly 


#9 Julian H. Steward, Ethnography of the Owens Valley Paiute (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 33, No. 3, 1933), pp. 279-85. 

8° This collection is at present in manuscript form, containing transcriptions made by J. 
Sapir of phonograph records taken by Dr E. Sapir. For the perusal of this manuscript I am 
indebted to Dr Sapir; also for the permission to publish a melody from it. 
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affect the Paiute musical patterns offered to it in the form of Ghost Dance 
songs. We have, to be sure, pointed to the occasional merging of Plains 
patterns with Ghost Dance patterns, which at times make it difficult to 
say whether a Plains melody became remodeied in conformity with paired 
patterns, or vice versa. That this process did not progress further may be 
due in part to the exceedingly quick spread of the Ghost Dance movement 
and to its brief life in many places. Yet where, as in the case of the Pawnee 
hand game songs, its life was*extended, the style continued to cling to its 
early form. That it was accepted on the Plains without soon suffering modi- 
fications may be explained partly by the analogy between the principle 
of simple progression in Plains music and the principle of paired progres- 
sion in the Ghost Dance songs. The modifications of the Ghost Dance pat- 
tern on the Plains will be better treated when the Southern Paiute material 
can be presented as a background. More significant perhaps are the effects 
on the local music of the patterns introduced into the Plains. In a few 
tribes, including the Pawnee, hand game music became permeated with 
the new pattern. This bears out Dr Lesser’s suggestion that the Ghost Dance 
represented a revivifying and reintegrating force in Pawnee life. If the 
Pawnee revival of the old rituals and societies in the spirit of the Ghost 
Dance™ had progressed further than it did, the new style might have pene- 
trated inte Pawnee music beyond the hand game songs. Indeed, there is 
clear evidence in the form of certain hybrid melodies that such a process 
was already under way. Appropriately enough, these melodies occur in the 
Bear Dance, itself, according to Lesser, a Ghost Dance revival in recent 
years. Musical evidence also strengthens the possibility that the Cheyenne 
as well have incorporated the hand game into their Ghost Dance, and as a 
result came to have a modified form of the hand game.™ We know, further, 
that the Pawnee Ghost Dance is intimately bound up with the Arapaho 
Ghost Dance, the Pawnee being the receivers. This tallies well with the 
tables: the salient features of the style are most frequent among the Arapaho 
examples, with the Pawnee next, and then the Dakota. Taken in the same 
order, the correlation of the three features selected also becomes less 
marked. 

It has been shown, in the field of European folk music, that single melo- 
dies can be diffused with great ease.” The music of the Piains Ghost Dance 


5 The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game, pp. 106, 116, 117. 

5? Lesser, pp. 106-15. 

58 Lesser, Cultural Significance of the Ghost Dance (American Anthropologist, Vol. 35, 
pp. 108-15, 1933), pp. 113-14, fn. 6. 

4 Lesser, pp. 322, 323. 
5° W. Tappert, Wandernde Melodien (Berlin, 1890). See also Erich M. von Hornbostel, 
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represents a case in which what may be called a tribal or regional style be- 
came diffused, as the style of a special ceremonial complex, with continuous 
distribution, through processes which we know from historical evidence to 
have been exclusively those of culture contact. While this illustrates the 
great persistence with which music can adhere to a ceremonial] or other 
complex, it also indicates that similarities of style between two disconnected 
regions would not necessarily imply that some elements of the population 
itself were to be considered related. Nor would they necessarily prove long 
and very intimate culture contacts.” 

The Ghost Dance songs may also have a bearing on the question wheth- 
er, and in how far, formal features of a musical style can be explained or 
derived from their function in social life. The present finding is obviously 
negative. Through processes of diffusion a local style has become the style 
of a ceremonial complex in another region. In a third region, among the 
Yumans, features of the style are found scattered in various types of songs, 
apparently not restricted to any song group with a specific function. On 
the other hand, among the Northern Ute the style is concentrated in songs 
of the Bear Dance, a ceremonial that even by a generous stretch of imagina- 
tion has little to do with the Ghost Dance—unless one insisted on the 
common idea of renewal. A more plausible connection might be seen in the 
styles of dancing which may prove to be related. Features of the style 
apparently spread from the Ute to the Navaho, who incorporated it, proba- 
bly together with features of Ute dancing, into the curing ritual of the 
Enemy Chant; mainly into the exoteric parts. These parts of the Enemy 
Chant form a pool into which individual compositions also may be deposited 
with considerable freedom, whereas most Navaho music is ritualistic and 
is not freely augmented, either by composition or importation. 

It should not be asserted that such varied functions associated with the 
same style, or with the same stylistic features, can never have a more pro- 
found remodeling effect on the style itself. But the example under discussion 
suggests that musical form can weather amazingly well the vicissitudes to 
which it is exposed, although if it comes from a fundamentally different 
cultural setting, or from a bygone age, it may receive in the new setting a 
new life and meaning. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Notizen iiber kirgisische Musikinstrumente und Melodien (in R. Karutz, Unter Kirgisen und 
Turkmenen, Leipzig, 1911), p. 214. 

% T have suggested other examples for the diffusion of musical features in Special Song 
Types in North American Indian Music (Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Musikwissenschaft, 
Vol. 3, pp. 23-33, music pp. 1-6, 1935) 
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1. ARAPAHO GHOST DANCE SONG* 
« PR Bureau of American Ethnology; cf. Mooney, p. 1006 ) 
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2. PAWNEE CHOST DANCE SONG 
Curtis, p. 140 ) 
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4. PAWNEE HAND GAME SONG 
( F. Densmore, Pawnee Music, No. 45 ) 


* In most music examples taken from the literature I have simplified the signature and 
the bar lines. The melodies are transposed to the same level in order to facilitate comparison. 
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THE COMANCHE SUN DANCE 


By RALPH LINTON 


HE last Comanche Sun Dance was held in 1878, the date being fixed 

with certainty by an eclipse of the sun visible in Oklahoma in the same 
year. Even before this time the. ceremony seems to have been falling into 
disuse, due perhaps to the harassed life which the tribe had led during the 
preceding twenty years. One informant had attended this last dance as a 
small child, but his memories of it were vague and the account given here 
must be understood to be based on second hand evidence.' 

Whether the Sun Dance was ever a regular annual ceremony among the 
Comanche is uncertain. From at least 1860 on it was held at irregular inter- 
vals, whenever some individual received the necessary supernatural sanc- 
tion. It also seems highly improbable that the whole tribe ever attended a 
single Sun Dance. The autonomy of the various bands within the tribe was 
complete and there was little feeling of solidarity among them. Participa- 
tion seems normally to have been limited to the band of the supervising 
medicine man with a few others who were in close and friendly contact with 
it and who came by invitation. Informants frequently described the dance 
as though only four bands were involved, but this was probably nothing 
more than a projection of the pattern of using four as a ritualistic number. 

Every dance originated in a supernatural sanction received by some 
medicine man. This was probably in the form of a dream or vision, although 
informants were not certain. The originator was usually a young man who 
was just beginning his career. Those who volunteered to dance were also, 
as a rule, young men who had few war exploits to their credit. It was said 
that their subsequent careers would be watched to determine whether the 
sanction received by the medicine man was authentic and that his reputa- 
tion would be strongly influenced by their success or failure. The medicine 
man had complete charge of the ceremony, arranging all the details in 
accordance with his sanction. From the differences in the accounts given 
by various informants it seems certain that there was a good deal of varia- 
tion in the procedure, extending even to differences in the form of the lodge 
used on different occasions. 

The ceremony was held approximately in midsummer and continued 
for eight days, the first four being devoted to the gathering of materials 


1 The present notice seems to be the first report of the Sun Dance among the Comanche. 
There are, in fact, specific statements of its nonoccurrence in W. P. Clark, Indian Sign Lan- 
guage (Philadelphia, 1885) and James Mooney, Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians (Seven- 
teenth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Part 1, 1900), p. 322. 
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and the erection of the lodge and the last four to the dance proper. When 
the medicine man had selected a place for the dance, invitations were sent 
out to the various bands. Informants knew of no formality attending this. 
The bands moved to the place by easy stages, always making four over 
night halts en route. The camp was pitched in a semi-circle about the site 
chosen for the lodge. The members of each band camped together, but the 
bands had no regular order in the circle. 

When the camp has assembled, gathering of materials for the lodge was 
begun. Cottonwood was used for the posts and brush covering and either 
cottonwood or cedar for the screen inside the lodge. Men and women went 
out together to cut the smaller posts and brush. They wore wreaths of sage 
and joked and sang. When the materials had been cut they were tied to 
ropes and hauled back by groups of men on foot. These men usually halted 
four times on their way back to rest and sing. 

The cutting and transportation of the center pole was left until the 
last. There seems to have been no ceremony attending its selection. It was 
cut, in various instances, by a virtuous Comanche woman (i.e., one who had 
always been faithful to her husband), a virtuous captive woman, and a 
captive man who had a number of war deeds to his credit. Although in- 
formants could give no explanation of these selections, the use of captives 
for this important office probably reflects their importance in the social 
and economic life of the tribe. The Comanche captives, who were mostly 
Mexicans, tended the horse herds and practiced most of the specialized 
industries such as gun repairing and saddle making. They were also en- 
couraged to accompany their masters on war parties and, if brave fighters, 
could rise to any position open to a full blood. The captive woman who was 
faithful to her master or the captive man who had won war honors had 
behaved in a commendable way and deserved to be honored by the whole 
society. 

The center pole itself was a tree trunk about fourteen feet long and one 
foot in diameter with a fork at the upper end. After it had been felled and 
peeled, it was carried bodily to the site of the lodge, twenty-five or thirty 
men bearing it by means of ropes passed under it. The bearers were changed 
frequently so that everyone would have a chance to help. Four stops were 
always made en route. 

The construction of the lodge was never begun until all the materials 
were on the spot. The center pole was erected first, being planted in a hole 
two to three feet deep. The upper end was supported and guided by means 
of a forked sapling. Three unsuccessful attempts were made to lift it, it 
being set on the fourth attempt. At each attempt the medicine man blew 
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on his whistle of eagle bone. After the center pole had been set, the outer 
circle of short posts and stringers was erected and rafters run from these 
tu the fork in the center pole. In one case the entire lodge was then covered 
with cottonwood brush. In another only the walls were filled in with brush, 
the roof being left open. A single opening was left on the east side to serve 
as a door. Across the west side of the lodge a row of small cedar trees or 
cottonwood branches was set up, screening off an alcove into which the 
dancers could retire to rest and sleep. 

While the lodge was being constructed, hunters were sent out to kill a 
three year old buffalo bull. At the dance where the lodge was fully roofed, 
the head and fore quarters of this animal were skinned and the skin stuffed 
with willow twigs, making a sort of manikin. This was set on top of the 
lodge with its head toward the east. In the dance where the open lodge was 
used the skin was simply placed in the fork of the center pole. During the 
time that the materials were being collected and the lodge erected ordinary 
rules of conduct were relaxed and there was a good deal of sexual license, 
although this apparently did not apply to close relatives. 

When the lodge was finished or nearly finished, four or five clowns ap- 
peared. The number of these performers does not seem to have been fixed 
and anyone could adopt the réle who wished. These clowns wore conical 
helmets of willow twigs with the leaves and bark left on, the lower edges 
of the helmets coming down over their shoulders. They carried circular 
shields roughly woven of split willows, also with the leaves and bark, and 
long swabs or clubs made from willow saplings with the leafy twigs at their 
ends woven into a ball. They had large false noses of mud and their whole 
bodies, equipment and even their ponies were liberally daubed with mud. 
They road into camp at a gallop, chasing the people and dogs, striking any- 
one they could catch with their mud soaked swabs, and performing a variety 
of amusing antics. Those who were struck could not take offence, but people 
who did not want to take part in the fun would run into the lodges, where 
the mounted men could not reach them. 

After the completion of the lodge, and probably after the clown’s in- 
vasion, there was a sham battle. While the finishing touches were being put 
to the lodge, some of the men had retired to the neighboring creek bottom 
and built a rough enclosure there, “‘like a rail fence.’’ In this they established 
themselves, sometimes having women and children with them. A man 
who had served as a scout in actual combat came out from the main camp, 
located this “‘fort,’’ and returned to report the presence of an enemy. All 
the warriors in camp then donned their full regalia and went out to attack 
it, followed by a crowd of spectators. During the attack each man reenacted 
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his actual war deeds. When the “fort” had been taken, the whole group 
returned to camp singing victory songs. This episode symbolized the tri- 
umph of the Comanche over their enemies. 

On the evening of this day the crier rode through the whole camp calling 
on the people to get ready. The members of each band assembled in front 
of their tipis and at a given signal all the bands began to move toward the 
lodge. Each band was marshalled and driven along by its War Whip Bearer. 
This functionary was chosen for bravery, being presumably the most im- 
portant warrior in the band. He directed all dances and was allowed to 
strike any one who refused to dance, or who seemed backward, with his 
war whip, a long flat club, notched along one edge. Even to point this club 
at an individual was enough to bring him into the dance since he would fall 
ill if he refused. 

The various bands moved toward the lodge obliquely, avoiding a direct 
approach to the entrance but marching in such a way that they would all 
finally congregate in front of it. As they moved each band did its favorite 
dance and sang a song of its own. When the first song was finished, the 
War Whip Bearer called on the band to halt, saying that he had something 
with which to quench the people’s thirst. He then recounted some of his 
war deeds, assuring the people that they were not true, although they 
actually were. At the mention of each man whom he had killed the drum 
was struck. After this coup counting another song would be begun and the 
people would dance forward again. There were four halts of this sort, the 
last one finding them in front of the door of the lodge. Here the whole 
group danced for some time with a slow stamping step. Finally, the camp 
crier announced that the real dance would begin in the morning, saying that 
the herd of buffalo had been located by the scout sent out to find them. The 
people then dispersed. 

The dance proper began the following morning with the buffalo round 
up. Four men, all brave warriors, had been selected to play the part of 
the buffalo. They were disguised in buffalo robes, one always being that of 
an old and scabby bull. These men were hidden at some distance from the 
camp and an especially brave warrior was sent out to find them and drive 
them in. He carried a bow and arrows in his right hand and a torch in his 
left, these being the means for killing and cooking the buffalo. The warrior 
came back driving the buffalo before him and into the lodge. Three of them 
went in at once, but the old bull ran around the lodge four times before 
he entered. After this ceremony, which symbolized the bringing of food to 
the people, the “‘buffalo”’ removed their costumes and left the lodge quietly. 
The same person might act both as a buffalo and as one of the regular 
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dancers, but this was rarely the case since the buffalo were older men of 
established reputation while the dancers were usually young. 

Early on this same morning the wives of the dancers, or, if they were 
unmarried, any of their close female relatives, made beds for them in the 
screened alcove at the western side of the lodge. These beds consisted of 
heaps of sage with robes over them. A large rounded heap of moist sand 
was also built. When the dancers were exhausted they would retire behind 
the screen and throw themselves upon this so that they would be revived 
by its dampness and coolness. After the beds had been made and the sand 
heap built no one was allowed behind the screen except the medicine man 
and the actual dancers. 

The crier warned everyone who wished to attend the dance to bathe 
that morning. The dancers also bathed. This was a common preliminary 
to seeking to establish relations with the supernatural, as when a man was 
going to a medicine man’s grave to get power from his ghost. It was a form 
of purification or consecration, although in this case it was not attended by 
any ceremony. 

After the noon meal the people went into the lodge and the dance began. 
The drummers, old men who also led in the singing, seated themselves near 
the door or about the fire place. Unfortunately, the location of the fire place 
in the lodge was not ascertained. They had a large circular drum or drums 
of the sort used in ordinary dances. These drums were beaten by several 
men simultaneously. They also carried rattles which apparently could be 
of any sort. The spectators, both men and women, seated themselves 
around the sides of the lodge three or four deep. 

While the audience and orchestra were taking their places, the dancers 
went behind the screen with the medicine man and painted themselves. 
Often they helped to paint each other. This painting seems to have been 
rather varied. In the ceremony in which the roofless lodge was used all the 
dancers painted solid yellow. In that with the closed lodge each dancer was 
painted differently and there was a variety of colors and designs. All in- 
formants agreed that, although the paint was renewed each morning of the 
ceremony, each man wore the same designs throughout. The dancers were 
stripped to breech clout and moccasins and carried no paraphernalia except 
their eagle bone whistles. None of these were seen, but they are described 
as identical with those used by other Plains tribes in the Sun Dance. 

They were usually eight to twelve dancers. When they first emerged 
from behind the screen they danced with their arms stretched toward the 
sun, but as they became exhausted they dropped their arms and merely 
moved their shoulders with a shrugging motion, stamping at the same 
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time. Each time they shrugged and stamped they blew a short blast on the 
eagle bone whistle. When certain special songs were sung all the spectators 
would join in, rise and dance too to encourage them. The medicine man 
stayed behind the screen most of the time, but when the dancers seemed to 
be flagging he would come out and reinvigorate them. He would do this 
by taking his fan, made of the tail feathers of the road-runner, and, while 
holding it horizontal, sweep it around in a circle from left to right. As he 
swept it around he blew along it and each dancer, as it came in line with 
him, began to dance hard again. 

From time to time, apparently whenever interest was flagging, one 
of the spectators would come forward and hang a gift of some sort on the 
center pole. While doing so he would pray for a long and happy life. Small 
boys were encouraged to shoot arrows into the fork of the pole as their 
offerings. These offerings were sacred and could not be touched. When 
the people went away at the end of the dance the things were simply left 
there to be destroyed by the elements. However, visitors from other tribes 
who happened to be present during the dance could put an offering on the 
pole and take down something else in exchange. One informant, when a 
small boy, had visited a Kiowa Sun Dance lodge after the dance and had, on 
the advice of his grandfather, exchanged his old breech clout for a new one 
hanging on the pole. When they got back to camp their own people said 
that this was dishonest. 

According to Post Oak Jim, the informant mentioned above, the medi- 
cine man in charge might come out from time to time and do sleight of 
hand tricks to show his power. He might put a knife down his throat and 
bring it up covered with blood. Then he would blow on the blade and the 
blood would disappear. Sick people might also call on the medicine man 
for special help during the dance, although whether he treated them on the 
spot was not ascertained. No other informants mentioned these features, 
but healing is such a frequent element in Comanche ceremonies that they 
may well have taken it for granted. All the spectators were believed to 
benefit by the ceremony and to go away improved in health and spirits. 

On the first day the dance ran from early in the afternoon until sunset. 
There was then a halt of about two hours to rest and eat, after which the 
dance began again and continued until midnight. After the evening session 
had ended, the dancers went down to the creek under guard of a man chosen 
by the medicine man and bathed. They sat and splashed in the water but 
were forbidden to dive in or to drink. They then returned and slept behind 
the screen on the beds prepared for them. They danced the next morning, 
afternoon, and evening, with intervals at noon and night for them to rest 
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and for the spectators to eat. This continued for three days. All the people 
had to bathe every morning before entering the lodge. 

The dancers underwent no torture other than exhaustion and abstain- 
ence from food and drink. Even the abstinence was not complete. Dancers 
were allowed to chew slippery elm bark during the rest periods, also to 
drink the mucilaginous fluid obtained by scraping the inside of strips of 
this bark. They were allowed to eat the dried wild plums which would be 
found lying on the ground under plum bushes at this season of the year 
and possibly other dried fruits as well. 

The condition of the dancers was closely watched and if it seemed that 
any dancer would be unable to last out the full period his father would 
arrange for his release. The father went to the medicine man and without 
making him the formal smoke offering required when his aid was asked in 
other matters, gave him a gift and asked that the young man be excused. 
If the medicine man accepted the gift, the young man was told to go behind 
the screen, take up his bed and leave. His father went with him from the 
lodge to the creek, where the young man washed his mouth out, dived in four 
times against the current and then washed his mouth again. After this he 
was free to go home. Diving four times against the current was also a part 
of the ritual used in relinquishing any supernatural power which had be- 
come burdensome. Sometimes another man would take the place of the 
one who had been released and finish the dance for him, but informants did 
not know how this was arranged. Actually, such releases were very infre- 
quent, as they were considered disgraceful. 

The dance ended at midnight on the fourth day. Informants were not 
sure whether the dancers underwent any ceremony of secularization at 
the end of the ceremony. The next morning camp was broken and the 
various bands moved back to their own ranges. Four over night halts had 
to be made on the return trip. Even the band in whose territory the dance 
had been held would move away, leaving the lodge with its offerings de- 
serted. Shortly after the dance a series of small feasts would be given, one 
in honor of each dancer. To these feasts only the dancer, his relatives, the 


medicine man, and the old men of the Sun Dance orchestra would be in- 
vited. 


Very little regarding the symbolism or purpose of the dance is remem- 
bered at the present time. The whole lodge is said to have represented an 
eagle’s nest while the buffalo manikin or pelt placed on top of the center 
pole is said to have been food for the eagle. In their movements and whis- 


tling the dancers were supposed to be imitating young eagles not yet able 
to fly. 
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Apparently the purpose of the ceremony was partly to increase the 
importance of the medicine man, who remained the central figure through- 
out, partly to improve the well being of the whole group, especially their 
physical health. The dancers, as a result of their participation, received 
an increase in their supernatural power, but they seem to have drawn this 
from the medicine man rather than directly from the Sun, the Eagle, or 
any other supernatural being. This would be in accordance with the general 
Comanche pattern of obtaining power from other individuals more fre- 
quently than they obtained it by direct contact with supernatural beings. 
Visions might come to the dancers during the dance, but these were in the 
nature of unusual benefits not specifically sought for or expected. The only 
instance of such a vision which informants remembered was not that of a 
dancer but that of a man who impersonated the old bull in the initial cere- 
mony of driving in the buffalo. At the end of the chase this man was so 
exhausted that, when he started out of the lodge, he partially lost conscious- 
ness and had to cling to the center pole. When he came to he told the people 
that he had had a vision of a white man with long white curly hair. The 
Comanche believe that this was Jesus, although it happened before mission- 
aries had come among them. As they had had Christian Mexican captives 
living among them from at least 1750 on, they were probably familiar with 
Christian ideology even at that time. Since the Comanche are not secretive 
with regard to their visions or other supernatural experiences, the fact that 
this is the only Sun Dance vision remembered would indicate that such 
visions were very rare. 

There is documentary evidence that the Comanche did not reach their 
historic territory until about 1700 and it seems highly probable that they 
had emerged from the northern plateau area only a few generations before. 
It is certain that during the historic period they were actively engaged in 
borrowing elements of Plains culture from their neighbors and that certain 
of these elements had not been perfectly assimilated at the time of their 
final subjugation. I believe that the rather wide range of variation in certain 
details of the Sun Dance, such as the form of the lodge, can best be explained 
by the assumption that the Comanche had not had the Sun Dance long 
enough to establish a complete and integrated pattern for the ceremony. 
If so, many of the details of particular Sun Dances might be determined 
largely by the officiating medicineman’s knowledge of the Sun Dance rituals 
of neighboring tribes, especially the Kiowa and Cheyenne. Most of the 
older informants were familiar with the Kiowa Sun Dance and considered 
their own as very much the same. The use of a fan of roadrunner feathers 
to invigorate the dancers was cited as a specific identity. At the same time, 
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they stressed the fact that the Comanche did not use a Sun Dance image 
while the Kiowa did. 

The material on which the preceding report is based was collected by 
the Ethnological Field Party of the Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fé, 


New Mexico, while working with the Comanche during the summer of 
1933. 
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BASIC CULTURES OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY! By THORNE DEUEL 


ROBABLY the majority of those who have dealt with the broader 

aspects of Mississippi Valley archaeology have been struck by the fact 
that sites in the region show a tendency to group themselves into two large 
divisions on the basis of the artifacts, burials, and the circumstances of 
occurrence.” These two divisions are, in the main, rather distinctly differ- 
entiated one from the other, especially at the extremes of their geographic 
range. For this discussion, I shall term the one more generally familiar in 
the southeastern United States as the Mississippi Basic Culture; that better 
known in the upper valley as the Woodland Basic Culture. This paper is 
an attempt to outline our knowledge of these basic cultures in the light of 
a four year survey of the region for the University of Chicago. It is to be 
remembered that the classification is in no sense dependent upon genetic 
relationship or spatial distribution; the units are classified as suggested by 
McKern on “trait complexes” alone.® 

For convenience in handling certain apparent exceptions, it may be 


1 In determining the characteristic traits of the twocultures, I am indebted for suggestions 
and criticisms to Messrs Fay-Cooper Cole, W. C. McKern, Carl E. Guthe, W. M. Krogman, 
George K. Neumann, and others. 

While conducting the Pictorial Survey of the Mississippi Valley for the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Chicago, I have had an invaluable opportunity to study in detail 
a large amount of material from many sites in the Mississippi Valley, north and south, and on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

? It should not be assumed that this paper suggests the limitation of the basic cultures in 
the Mississippi Valley totwo types. The cultures of some sites and of some historic groups do 
not readily fit into either classification. It may be necessary to introduce one or more main 
divisions to take care of them. On the other hand, it is not to be expected that all cultural 
manifestations will fall unquestionably and definitely into one and have no traits in common 
with the other—any more than in zoological classification (or ethnological groups sharing in 
more than one culture). The determinant complexes selected may be too inclusive; their 
simplification may solve the difficulty. 

3 Unpublished paper by W. C. McKern, “‘Culture-type Classification for Midwestern 
North American Archaeology.” This classification as modified by a committee representing 
the Milwaukee Public Museum, University of Chicago, University of Illinois, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was issued as a circular from the Office of the Chairman, Committee on State 
Archaeological Surveys, National Research Council. 

It will be recalled that the most inclusive grouping, the Basic Culture, is subdivided into 
Phases, Aspects, Foci, and Components. A Component is the total complex of traits occurring 
in a single level at any site. (See also ‘Certain Culture Classification Problems in Middle 
Western Archaeology” by W. C. McKern in Circular Series, National Research Council, 
Committee on State Archaeological Surveys, No. 17, August, 1934.) 
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well to indicate a further subdivision of the basic cultures into phases. The 
details by which the smaller units are determined are omitted here for lack 
of space. The Woodland may be separated provisionally into (1) the Red 
Ochre phase (including the Adena of Ohio and West Virginia as well as 
the more widely spread and simpler components of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and New York); (2) the Central Basin phase* (compris- 
ing the richly developed Hopewell of Ohio and the so-called Hopewell 
variants of Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois;> and (3) the 
Tampico® (less spectacular and less well-known than the two preceding). 
The pottery of the Tampico phase includes a ware similar to that of Azta- 
lan called “transitional” by S. A. Barrett.’ 

It is to be understood that the list of determinant traits is tentative, 
that fundamentals have been sought, but some minor diagnostic traits 
have also been retained, and that exceptions exist in certain phases, al- 
though the general complex in each phase of the basic culture is the same. 


WOODLAND BASIC CULTURE 


In detail, the phases of Woodland culture differ greatly from each other, 
but fundamentally they have more in common than any one of them has 
with any phase of the Mississippi culture. 

Dwellings. Houses, round in section and hemispherical or conical in 
shape were probably an early type that persisted to post-Columbian times 
The rectangular house was probably known also and used by some groups 
a portion of the time. All house types seem to have been generally less 
permanent than those built in the Mississippi culture. 

Mounds were not used as domiciliary bases. 

Ornaments. Personal ornaments, at least in the more durable media, are 


* The Hopewell culture of Ohio seems to be a brilliant elaboration of the Central Basin 
phase, communities of which had extended trade relations (whether organized or not) with 
groups having cultures related to or very similar to Etowah and Moundville. From these 
southern neighbors the Hopewellians borrowed liberally in certain materials and forms. A 
large number of these forms occur rarely or not at all outside the Scioto Valley region. Central 
Basin signifies a complex of traits more widespread and, in general, simpler than the high 
specialization in industry and art generally called Hopewell. A simpler aspect of Central Basin 
may have existed in Ohio prior to the higher development. 

’ The materials found in the “black sands” beneath a mound at Liverpool, Illinois (F°77) 
seem to belong to an early, simple aspect of this phase. 

® The Tampico phase is named from a site opened by Mr Robert Gooden on his farm seven 
miles east of Lewistown, later investigated by the University of Chicago. The cultural mani- 
festation called Lake Michigan by McKern probably constitutes an aspect of this phase. 

7 Ancient Aztalan (Bulletin, Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Vol. 13, 1933), 
pp. 336-42. 
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not abundant. Those of shell, excepting perhaps in the Central Basin phase, 
are confined to necklaces. Gorgets of polished stone are moderately common. 

Burial Customs, etc. Flexed burials are most common although bundle 
and extended burials sometimes occur.’ Both the fully flexed and semi- 
flexed varieties are found, with the former probably the most common. 

The dead were interred in highland cemeteries which in many cases 
developed into mounds as the earth was piled up over successive burials. 
In the Central Basin phase and in certain aspects of the Red Ochre, it be- 
came customary to erect a definite monument in the form of a mound over 
the important dead. 

Burials are characterized by the complete absence or by a very small 
number of grave offerings. Of such articles, the most common are stone 
objects, often chipped rather than polished, while pottery is rarely found.® 

Work in Stone. Judging by the number of objects left behind, stone, 
both chipped and polished, was the material used as a rule for making tools 
and weapons. 

Chipped stone tools were generally fashioned from the core itself, or 
from flakes struck off directly by a single blow. Secondary flaking was by 
pressure and in general coarse, the flake often extending from the edge to 
the median line of the blade. In spite of the coarseness of the flaking, some of 
the pieces are skillfully and regularly executed and call to mind the Solu- 
trean technique. 

The comparatively large size of the projectile points may indicate their 
use as throwing weapons, or for stabbing. Possibly the bow was unknown 
in the earlier periods; certainly slight skill could have been attained if the 
arrows were tipped with such unwieldy stone heads. The use of small flakes 
and the patent imitation of the small Mississippi projectile forins is seen 
in certain sites of the Tampico phase. These points are often curved or 


§ In Illinois mounds, definitely identified as belonging to the Central Basin phase, the 
extended burial is the most common type, with the bundle burial second in frequency, and the 
flexed type the least common of the three. 

® The profusion of material associated with the dead in some Hopewell and Adena 
mounds in Ohio seems a contradiction to this statement. Nevertheless, in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin at least, many mounds belonging to the Central Basin phase have few grave offerings or 
none. F°188 in the Ogden group, probably of this phase judging by total burial complex, con- 
tained thirty-six skeletons but not a single artifact (Univ. of Chicago field notes, 1931). See 
also McKern, ‘“‘A Wisconsin Variant of the Hopewell Culture,” pp. 246-66. F°11, the only 
mound of the Red Ochre phase explored by the University of Chicago, yielded many arti- 
facts—chiefly of chipped stone—with its burials. On the other hand, in the Ulrich and Westen 
haver mound groups (Ohio), probably of the same phase, the majority of the skeletons had 
few or no offerings (W. C. Mills, Certain Mound and Village Sites in Ohio, Vol. 2, pp. 250-58; 
Vol. 3, pp. 153-66). 
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in other ways readily distinguishable from the more slender southern ones. 

The polished stone forms include most of the problematical types,’® the 
celt and its specializations—the adze and the gouge—and the grooved axe 
with its numerous variants. The last is foreign to Mississippi phases. There 
seems to be no generalized pipe form, the types being phasic traits. 

The discoidal seems to be generally lacking in the Woodland culture. 

Work in Shell, Bone, Mica, Copper, and Hematite. This type of industry 
was comparatively rare. The products of wood-working and the textile 
industries appear even more rare, probably due to the impermanence of the 
material. Cords and netting were probably in use in all phases. Some of the 
earliest sites disclose pottery with imprints of basketry and coarse cloth on it, 
although this is rare. Wood was probably used extensively for tool handles. 

Necklaces of shell, awls of split deer bone, and hematite celts occur 
occasionally. Axes, knives, and other implements of copper appear more 
frequently in the Central Basin phase. 

Pottery. Pottery-making was probably general, except possibly in the 
Red Ochre phase, but was not elaborated nor skillfully fashioned. Grit- 
tempering was commonly employed, although shell and vegetable fibre 
may have been utilized too in certain areas. Pottery seems to have been 
subjected to prolonged but uneven and poorly controlled firing, as indicated 
by the color and its variation in the same sherd. Surfaces were generally 
smoothed to a degree, and unslipped. Cord-roughened exteriors were com- 
mon. The chief pottery shape was the elongated globular form, with a slight 
constriction between lip and shoulder, and with a conoidal (or truncate) 
base. Effigy pots were not made, and handles, flanges, and legs were lacking 
or very rare. 

Decorations, when present, were confined for the most part to the area 
adjacent to the lip and rarely extended below the shoulder (or line of great- 
est expansion of body). Decorations, when they occur, are chiefly incising, 
punctating, and toothed stamps." The simple punctate and stamped ele- 
ments are often arranged in straight lines paralleling each other and the 
lip of the vessel. 

Art. The art objects most commonly preserved from the Woodland 
basic culture are the forms in chipped and in polished stone. 

The Woodland projectile-maker frequently turned out beautiful forms 
with a flaking pattern resembling the Solutrean, e.g., the leaf-shaped blades 
of the Red Ochre phase and the notched forms in the grave offerings of 


© Problematical forms are relatively infrequent in Illinois as compared to certain areas 
in the eastern United States. 

‘ This should not be confused with the technique of paddle stamping with its more 
elaborate patterns, used by the Cherokee and others. 


| 
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Central Basin sites. Banded slates and other varicolored stones were 
fashioned into beautifully symmetrical shapes known as bannerstones, 
birdstones, amulets, etc., probably best designated problematical forms. 

Both the Central Basin and the Tampico phases borrowed liberally 
from the Mississippi groups in the South or those who invaded the northern 
valley along the principal rivers in pre-Columbian times. Nevertheless, 
these phases appear fundamentally Woodland. 

MISSISSIPPI BASIC CULTURE 

In general, it may be said that this culture is more elaborate than the 
Woodland culture. 

Dwellings. The houses may have been commonly rectangular in plan, 
although round as well as oblong types were noted by early travelers in 
certain southern villages. The roofs (at least in historic times) were arched 
or gabled. In some regions the wall structure consisted of a network of 
poles and cane (or brush) plastered over with clay, as recorded by Du Pratz 
and others fot the Natchez and their neighbors. Briquettes or masses of 
burned clay enclosing casts or impressions of grass, reeds, or cane are gen- 
erally accepted as fragments of house walls. 

Ornaments. Objects for personal adornment were numerous and seem 
to have graded imperceptibly into insignia of rank or birth. Necklaces, 
armlets, belts, leg bands, anklets, ear spools, ear plugs, headdresses, gorgets 
of copper and shell, and pendants were common at least for important per- 
sonages. Materials employed included shell, bone, stone, copper-jacketed 
wood (shell, stone, etc.), sheet copper, mica, and pottery. Pearls were 
popular for necklaces, and for pendant strings associated with ear spools 
and gorgets of copper and shell.” 

Burial Customs, etc. Bodies were usually interred in the extended posi- 
tion on the back, although bundle, flexed, sitting, and urn burials, and 
cremation were not unknown. 

Interment was made in cemeteries, although important individuals were 
buried in the tops of temple (and domiciliary) mounds even in historic 
times. Mounds were not in general erected as monuments over the dead. 

In many instances numerous objects were associated with the dead, 
the most common being pottery; ornaments in shell and sheet copper 
were also frequent, and more rarely, stone objects. 

Mounds were used as substructures for temples and houses of im- 
portant officials. They were situated in or adjacent to the village and in 
certain historic instances, at least, were associated with the chunkey 


2 Ornaments, including pearls and ear spools in considerable quantities in some sites, 
and headdresses of antler have been found in the Central Basin phase (Woodland Culture), 
chiefly in the Hopewell of Ohio. 
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ground. The chunkey game may have had a position of ceremonial im- 
portance somewhat similar to the ball game of Middle America. 

Work in Shell, Bone, and Copper. The work in shell, bone, copper, and 
pottery was highly developed. Artistic and ornamental as well as util- 
itarian forms were produced. 

Shell was cut, ground, perforated, and engraved. Bead shapes were 
numerous; including the globular, globular flattened at the poles, cylin- 
drical, flattened cylindrical, elongated cylindrical with tapering ends, 
barrel-shaped, olive-shaped, annular, disk and discoidal, and phalangiform 
or spool-shaped. Ear spools, disks and plugs, spoons with cut handles, per- 
forated hoes, ladles, drinking cups, gorgets, and pendants were made from 
river or marine shells. The marine species commonly employed were the 
Busycon perversum and B. contrarium. 

Bone appears to be a favorite source of material for implements of 
certain kinds, for example, the piercing implements, needles, bodkins, 
awls, hairpins, and fishhooks. Awls of deer ulna and the tarso-metatarsus 
of the wild turkey are common in this culture and rare in the Woodland 
culture. Antlers served for handles, socketed projectile points, and probably 
for flakers. Bone, less generally, became the medium for pendants, rings 
(used in hair or with headdress), and bracelets. 

Certain regions yield flutes, whistles, and musical rasps of bone. En- 
graving on bone is rare. 

Copper was used, chiefly in sheet form, for making ornaments and in- 
signia. Beads of rolled sheet copper are common. Celts and copper tools 
are, in general, rare. 

Textiles. Cords, woven textiles, feather cloth, matting, etc. preserved by 
copper salts or by charring, and impressions of fabric on pottery give us 
a hint of the progress in the weaving art. Occasionally pottery indicates 
a knowledge of basketry. Nettle fibre, bast, and split cane were employed 
perhaps generally. 

Agriculture. Most groups seem to have depended upon the cultivation 
of maize. This gave rise to comparatively extensive and populous villages. 
The use and culture of tobacco was known by many groups. Whether or 
not some of the earlier component groups were acquainted with either 
maize or tobacco constitutes an interesting problem. 

Fishing. The recovery of fishhooks (unbarbed) of bone in different 
regions indicates a rather general use of this implement in catching fish. 
The use of poison, resorted to among historic southern tribes, may have 
been practiced. 

Pottery Vessels. Shell seems to have been the most common material 
used for tempering. Grit, vegetal fibre, and crushed sherds were also used. 
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Woodland Basic Cultures. A, A series of natural hillocks on a ridge near Lewistown. These 
hillocks are capped with low rounded mounds that are scarcely discernible and whose artificial 
nature can be determined only by excavating. Mounds of the Central Basin phase occur more 
frequently on the river flood plain and are usually conspicuous. B, Fully flexed burial lying on 
right side (F°12, Lewistown, Illinois). C, Semi-flexed burial (F°13, Lewistown, Illinois). D, A 
smaller vessel found with burials in a rock-walled tomb near Quincy, Illinois. It belongs to the 
Tampico phase. E, F, G, Conical based pots from the Trempeleau Mounds, Wisconsin, 
Central Basin phase. (Courtesy of the Milwaukee Public Museum.) H, I, Two truncated 
conoidal vessels of the Central Basin phase. (H is from a mound on Rock River, near Milan, 
Rock Island County, Illinois: I from a village site, FY49 near Lewistown, Illinois.) 
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\Mississippi Basic Culture. A, Mounds of the Cahokia group near East St. Louis, Illinois 
me at the left is the typical flat-topped pyramid. B, A briquette or piece of burned clay 
th reed impressions and casts, probably a fragment from a house wall (from the Hazel site, 
\rkansas). C, Water bottles. D, A comparatively rare though widely distributed Mississippi 
tural form (found near Lewistown, Illinois). E, Effigy and effigy-head water bottles (from 
New Madrid County, Missouri). F, Most common type of pottery vessel, the wide-mouthed 
ila (F°34, Lewistown, Illinois). G, Effigy-head shallow bowl. H, Fragment of cloth preserved 
by contact with a copper gorget from a mound near Spiro, Oklahoma. I, A skeleton lying on 
back in the fully extended position from F°14 (i.e., Mound 14, Fulton County, Illinois) near 


Lewistown 
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Much excellent ware exhibits no tempering. The paste and surfaces are in 
general gray or grayish brown, probably due to a low and uniform tempera- 
ture of firing. In the Middle and Lower phases, two or three wares may be 
encountered in the same component, that is, they existed contemporane- 
ously. Surfaces are generally smoothed and the application of slip and sub- 
sequent polishing are not uncommon in the two phases just mentioned. On 
the whole, cord-roughened exteriors occur only in limited areas. 

Vesse] shapes exhibit considerable variation, the predominating form 
being the flattened globular and its variants. Among the subtypes may be 
mentioned the wide-mouthed olla with outcurving rim, the shallow bowl 
with straight or incurving rim, the water bottle, the beaker, the cup, the 
plate, and toys in all shapes. Handles are common, and nodes, lobes, flanges, 
tripod legs, and effigy forms are of frequent occurrence, for utility purposes, 
for decoration, or for both. 

Decoration of pottery was characteristic of all phases. The body was 
the favored area for ornamentation, more rarely the ‘“‘neck.’’ The decora- 
tion of inner surfaces was confined, in the main, to the flaring rims of plates 
and shallow bowls and to the interiors of slipped and painted bowls. The 
techniques of decoration in vogue were many, and varied to a greater or 
less degree according to focus and region. The employment of incising and 
trailing before firing, scratching and engraving after firing, punctating, 
paddle-stamping, modeling, appliqué, notching by pressure or filing, lobing, 
slipping, polishing, and painting were widespread if not general.” The 
effigy pot, the effigy head shallow bowl, the scroll, meander, cross, swastika, 
and cross-lined triangles constitue motifs occurring over wide areas. 

Pottery Objects Other Than Containers. Disks made from sherds, per- 
forate and imperforate, are common to all phases. Numerous implements 
and ornaments modeled in clay, among which might be mentioned trowels 
and pipes, are found in all phases. 

Pipes of clay are more numerous than those of stone.'* The prevailing 
type is the “equal-armed”’ elbow pipe, one in which the stem is about as 
long as the bowl portion or a trifle shorter. In the more generalized variety, 
the outer ends of both bowl and stem flare. Some of the phases yield the 
effigy pipe in massive stone. 

Work in Stone. The objects in chipped and ground stone form relatively 
a much smaller proportion of the cultural remains than in the Woodland 
culture. 

The projectile points are small isosceles triangles in outline. They are 


18 The pottery complex of the Upper phase is somewhat simpler and less elaborated than 
the other phases. 
4 Recent studies indicate that this is probably true for the Lower phase only. 
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fashioned from thin parallel-faced flakes, which appear to have been struck 
from a core by indirect percussion (that is, by the use of hammer, punch, 
and rest). The side-notched isoscles triangle and the small willow leaf shape 
occur less generally. 

The celt and the discoidal were the only generally occurring polished 
stone forms. The specialized adze form is found frequently. Although the 
celt was common to both Woodland and Mississippi, the grooved axe 
was practically unknown in the latter. 

Tools made of rough stone included hammer-stones, grooved abrading 
stones, “arrowshaft polishers,’ whetstones, and hones. 

W oodworking. The fashioning of forms in wood seems to have reached 
a high point of development. Wooden forms included hafts for celts, axes, 
and hoes; cores for earspools, rattles, and other objects are preserved 
through the presence of copper salts or charring. The specimens recovered 
are evidence of skill and artistic ability, indicating there was considerable 
familiarity in producing symmetrical forms in wood. 

Art. Among the Mississippi groups, art had reached a high degree of 
perfection. Gracefully proportioned and highly decorated pottery vessels, 
representations of human and animal figures, and geometric designs skill- 
fully engraved on shell plaques or embossed in sheet copper, realistically 
and artistically modeled pottery forms of birds, animals, shells, gourds, 
melons and, less frequently, human heads; while figurines in clay, stone 
and bone are far from rare. Artistic productions are less numerous in cer- 
tain aspects of the Middle and Upper phases. 


SUMMARY 
MISSISSIPPI WooDLAND 
I. House type 
(1) Rectangular, semi-permanent (1) Round, temporary 
(2) Mounds primarily substructures, (2) Mounds not used as substructures 


pyramidal 
II. Burial customs and ceremonials 
(1) Predominantly extended (1) Predominantly flexed 
(2) Simple interment in cemeteries (2) Burials generally in or under 
mounds constructed solely for 
funereal purposes 
(3) Grave goods profuse (3) Grave goods lacking or few in 


number 


(4) Grave goods usually pottery, cop- (4) Grave goods chiefly of stone when 


per, and shell present; very rarely, pottery 
III. Industries and art forms 
(1) Pottery, shell, copper, bone most (1 
highly developed 


Stone most highly elaborated 


’ 
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(2) Stone 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


(6) 


(a) Projectile points: simple small 
isosceles triangle from thin 
flat flake technique 


(b) Discoidals common 

(c) No grooved axes (or rare) 

(d) Grooved abrading and whet- 
stones common 

(e) Problematicals 
stone very rare 


in polished 


Articles of bone commonly occur- 
ring 
(a) Fishhooks 


(b) Awls from ulna of deer and 
awls from tarso-metatarsus of 
wild turkey 


Textiles: evidence of woven ma- 
terial frequently found 


Pipes: clay pipes common, equal- 
armed pipes. Massive effigy of 
stone in some phases. 


Pottery 

(a) Tempering predominantly 
shell 

Generally low but fairly well 
controlled firing temperatures 
Wide variety in shape and 
decorative technique 

Round to flat bases; flattened 
globular shape 


Handles, flanges, lugs, and 
feet 

Effigy forms common 
Objects other than containers 


(f) 
(g) 
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(2) Stone 


(3) 


(a) Notched and stemmed types, 
medium to large in size, from 
core, or thick coarse flake 
technique 

(b) No discoidals (or rare) 

(c) Grooved axes 

(d) Grooved abrading stones and 
whetstones rare 

(e) Problematicals more common 
than in Mississippi 


Bone 


(a) Generally bone fishhooks lack- 
ing 

(b) Split bone awls from metapo- 
dial of deer and wapiti 


(4) Textiles: evidence of cords com- 


(S) 


(6 


mon, of netting scant; of other 
fabrics even scarcer. 


Pipes: vary according to phases 
but are generally unlike Mis- 
sissippi forms. Possibly forms 
in stone more common than 
in clay (?) 

Pottery 

(a) Tempering predominantly 

grit 

Prolonged but uneven, poorly 

controlled firing 

Slight variation in form 


(b 


(c) 
(d) Conoidal (and truncated co- 
noidal) base; elongated globu- 
lar (or globular) 

Secondary features very rare 


(e 


(f) 
(g) 


No effigy forms 
Containers and pipes only 
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Explanation of Figure 1. 
PoTtTERY SHAPES: WOODLAND Basic CULTURE 


The Woodland forms shown here occur in the northern United States, east of the Mis- 
sissippi river as far south as Tennessee and Georgia. Many of the forms occur in Iowa and 
apparently in Minnesota, and southern and eastern Canada as well. 

In some of the earlier archaeological reports, it is often impossible to secure a complete 
pottery description or to determine the artifacts in association. Wherever information is 
afforded, the fragmentary complex accompanying these Woodland pottery forms appears to 
belong fundamentally to the Woodland basic culture. Moreover, they do not occur on sites 
known to be “pure”’ Mississippi. 

No complete forms pertaining to the Red Ochre phase have been identified and conse- 
quently none appear in the accompanying outlines. Even the sherds found in Illinois have 
been too small to warrant any trustworthy restoration. 

The outlines of Woodland and Mississippi pottery forms indicate roughly the relative 
sizes in which they usually occur. 


1. Central Basin Phase. From a vessel found in central fireplace of Mound 1, Turner 
Group, Hamilton County, Ohio. Outline drawn from Figure i, Plate 22 (opposite page 90), 
Charles C. Willoughby, The Turner Group of Earthworks, Hamilton County, Ohio, (Papers 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Vol. 8, No. 3, 1922). 


2. From a vessel discovered in village site on Pocatquissing Creek three miles south of 
Trenton, New Jersey. Outline taken from Figure c, Plate 158 (opposite page 176), W. H. 
Holmes, Aboriginal Pottery of the Eastern United States (Twentieth Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1903). Phase undetermined. 


3. Central Basin Phase. From a vessel (restored from fragments constituting from one- 


third to one-half of the pot including entire base) found on Fv49 (i.e., village site 49 of Fulton 
County, Illinois). 


4. Central Basin Phase. Vessel found with two others in a mound near Laporte, Indiana. 
Drawn from Figure 74c, page 191, W. H. Holmes, of. cit. 


5. Central Basin Phase. Pot with truncated conoidal base found in Adler mound near 


Joliet, Illinois. Presented by George Langford to Department of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago. 


6. From kitchen midden in Wilkes County, South Carolina. Drawn from Figure e, 
Plate 130 (following page 148), W. H. Holmes, op. cit. Almost identical forms are reported 
by Holmes from mounds near Naples, Illinois, Milledgeville, Georgia, and by others from 
Wisconsin and New York. Phase unidentified. 


7, 8. Tampico Phase. Two vessels from a village at Mossville, Peoria County, Illinois, in 
the collections of the Peoria Academy of Science. 


9, 10, 11. Tampico Phase. These are somewhat more specialized forms occurring in the 
Dick mound south of Quincy, Illinois. They were secured by the University of Chicago expedi- 
tion of 1928. The “‘coconut shell”’ type has been found near Washington, D. C., on Pocatquiss- 
ing Creek near Trenton (mentioned above), from Tennessee, and from Missouri. 


| 
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Fic. 1. Pottery shapes: Woodland Basic Culture. 
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Fic. 2. Pottery shapes: Mississippi Basic Culture. 


The Mississippi forms selected are, with the exception of 6, 8 and 9, from F°34 (Dickson 
mound) near Lewistown, Illinois. They are generalized types of this basic culture. 

1. A water bottle with medium width and height of neck. 

2, 3. Wide mouthed ollas, the most common form in the Mississippi culture. 

4. A plate form. 5. An effigy head shallow bowl. 

6. A deep plate (or shallow bowl with flaring platelike rim) from Taskigi village and 
burial site, Montgomery, Alabama. Collection of P. A. Brannon. 

7. Plain shallow bowl from F°34 (the Dickson mound). 

8. A wide mouthed olla. A burial urn from the Taskigi site near Montgomery, Alabama, 
from collection of Alabama Anthropological Society. Note tendency toward pointed base 
while body is of flattened globular type. 

9. Beaker type. A generalized shape from Moundville, Alabama, in collection of Alabama 
Museum of Natural History. 


COC 
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Explanation of Figure 3. 
Potrery Rim SECTIONS 


The rim sections taken from actual vessels of large sherds belonging to Lower and Middle 
phases were chosen as representative of general types. As mentioned before, the wares of the 
Upper phase are somewhat less varied. 

Rim sections are oriented with the horizontal as they were in the original vessel when it 
sat upright. 

The interior of the vessel is always to the right. Sections are one-half actual dimensions 
(one-quarter actual area). 


Basic CULTURE 


1. Beaker from F°34 (Dickson mound), Lewistown, Illinois. 

2, 3. Wide mouthed olla from F°34. 

4. Wide mouthed olla from F°34. The angularity of shoulder is emphasized in the Middle 
phase more often than in the other two. 

5. Shallow bowl from F°34. 

6. Plate fragment from Moundville village site in collections of Alabama Museum of 
Natural History. - 

7, 8, 9, 10. Large wide mouthed ollas with thin walls from F°14 (Morton mound group), 
Lewistown, Illinois. Closely similar sections are found in similar ware on the Moundville 
village site. 

11. Water bottle from F°34. 


WoopLanp Basic CULTURE 
These sections are from vessels and large rim sherds chiefly from Illinois. 


12-18 represent the coarser Central Basin ware. A large proportion of it is embossed near 
the lip as shown in Nos. 13, 16, and 18, and (or) have the exterior or inner rims notched by 
stamping or otherwise as in 13 and 14. From F’49 (Whitnah village site) near Lewistown, 
Illinois. University of Chicago expeditions, 1930-32. 

19. This is an example of the ‘‘collar and channel” rim variety having approximately the 
same distribution as the Central Basin phase. This ware occurs in a relatively small amount 
on the larger village sites of the phase in Illinois and not at all on many others. The thin ware 
to which it belongs has a somewhat wider distribution in this state than this specialized variety 
of rim. Fv’49, University of Chicago expedition, 1930-32. 

20. Central Basin phase probably from Fv88, near Liverpool, Illinois. 

21. Tampico phase. Found near surface in F°85 (Gooden mound group), Maples Mills, 
Illinois. 

22. Village site near Mossville, Illinois. In collections of Peoria Academy of Science. 

23. Tampico phase. Rim sherd found in F°85. Lip is somewhat squarer than represented 
in the figure. 

24, 26. Tampico phase. From vessels from A°28 (Dick mound group) near Quincy, Illin- 
ois. University of Chicago expedition, 1928. 

25. Tampico phase. From a mound on the Hess farm, Jo Davies County, Illinois, ex- 
cavated by University of Chicago expedition, 1927. 

27. Tampico phase. From F°85. Note resemblance of No. 10, Mississippi culture, and 
this figure. An unusual Woodland section. 
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Fic. 3. Pottery rim sections: Mississippi and Woodland Basic Cultures. 1-11, Mississippi; 
12-27, Woodland. 
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Explanation of Figure 4. 
ARTIFACTS: WOODLAND Basic CULTURE 


These forms illustrate general Woodland forms although many of the specimens shown 
here cannot be identified by phases. 

The leaf- and truncated leaf-shaped forms of Nos. 1 and 2 pertain to the Red Ochre phase. 
No. 8 is a type often constituting a part of the grave offerings in Central Basin mounds. The 
stemmed and notched types of medium to large size occur in all Woodland and rarely in 
Mississippi phases. 

The grooved axes (15-17) are found in the Woodland but are lacking generally from the 
Mississippi basic culture. 

The celt occurs in Woodland and Mississippi phases. The one shown here (18) of rectangu- 
lar section is from F°11 (Morton mound group) of the Red Ochre phase. This particular variety 
is probably not a general Woodland one. 

The gorgets and problematicals (19-22) may belong only to definite phases, as for example 
21 which seems to be identified with the Adena aspect (?) of Red Ochre phase. 

The pipes differ generally from the Mississippi forms and do not resemble each other. 
No. 23 is drawn from one figured by W. H. Holmes, op. cit., Plate 160, Figure g and is of 
clay. Stone tubes, possibly pipes, occur in the Adena aspect. (?). The platform pipe of stone 
with straight or curved base appears peculiar to the Central Basin phase. The long-stemmed 
elbow pipe usually of clay is widespread in the Tampico phase. 


Explanation of Figure 5. 
ARTIFACTS: Mississrpp1 Basic CULTURE 


1-4. The small simple triangular projectile points appear to be present in all Mississippi 
phases. The side-notched and its variations do not occur in Upper Mississippi or at least 
rarely. 

5-7. Discoidal and biconcaves of stone. 

8. Pottery trowel of clay. 

9. Clay pipe of equal-armed variety. 

10. A celt of polished stone which may not be confined to Mississippi cultures but is, in 
shape, a form commonly met with in Middle and Lower phases. 

11. A marine shell (Busycon) with groove for suspension. 

12. A bone awl from the ulna of deer. 

13. A bone awl from the tarso-metatarsus of the wild turkey. 

14. A grooved abrading stone (sandstone). 

15. A socketed and barbed projectile point of antler. 

16. A bone fishhook. 
17. A Unio shell hoe. 
18, 19. Shell spoons found in pottery vessels. 
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Fic. 4. Artifacts: Woodland Basic Culture. 
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Fic. 5. Artifacts: Mississippi Basic Culture. 
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SOME NOTES ON WINNEBAGO SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION' By TRUMAN MICHELSON 


HE easily accessible accounts of Winnebago social organization are 

Morgan’s Ancient Society,’ J. O. Dorsey’s Siouan Sociology,’ the article 
Winnebago in the Handbook of American Indians, initialed by James Owen 
Dorsey and Paul Radin,‘ and Paul Radin’s The Clan Organization of the 
Winnebago,’ his Winnebago Tribe,® and lastly his The Social Organization 
of the Winnebago Indians, An Interpretation.’ 

None of these authors apparently wereaware that a number of important 
statements on this and kindred topics are to be found in Caleb Atwater’s 
Remarks made on a Tour to Prairie du Chien; thence to Washington City, 
in 1829.* I quote from this as follows. 


Carrymaunee (walking turtle) a Winnebago chief carries a large Tortoise, fully 
extended, and beautifully painted, perfect in all its limbs, on his back as he marches 
onward at the head of the turtle tribe. In the same manner, Snakeskin marches at 
the head of the snake tribe, with the skin of a large snake tied around his neck. In 
fine, every tribe has its standard bearer, with appropriate emblems (p. 87). 

Their form of government is aristocratical, and the whole structure of their 
society is equally so. The Winnebagoes are divided into seven tribes, or bands, 
some of these are named after animals, such as the Turtle tribe, the Snake tribe, 
wolf tribe, &c., and others are named after inanimate things, as the Thunder 
tribe. These tribes dwell in different places, in towns or villages; in each one of 
which, there are two Civil Chiefs, who govern that town—for instance Du Corri and 
Winneshiek are at the head of the government, of the Le Croix village situated 
near the Mississippi river, on its eastern bank, 80 miles north of Prairie Du Chien. 
So of all the other tribes, each one of which, has its town or seat of government, and 
is governed by its two civil chiefs. The civil government of the Winnebagoes, is in 
the hands of fourteen civil Chiefs, and when they are assembled in one council, it 
is the grand national council. 


1 Printed by permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 

2 Page 157. 

* Fifteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 240-41. 

* Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 30, Pt. 2, pp. 958-61. 

* American Anthropologist, Vol. 12, 1910, pp. 209-19. 

* Thirty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 181 et seq. 

7 Museum Bulletin, Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey, No. 10 (Anthro- 
pological Series, No. 5). 

* Published by Isaac N. Whiting, Columbus, Ohio, 1831. I have not seen the edition (of 
the same date) published by Jenkins and Glover. Atwater’s The Indians of the Northwest, 
etc., Columbus, 1850, apparently has the same contents and pagination as his Remarks which 
I have seen. So we may presume that the 1831 edition (which I have not seen) of his The Indians 
of the Northwest is the same also. ‘‘The Writings of Caleb Atwater’? (Columbus, 1833) has 
apparently disappeared from the Library of Congress. The proofsheets have been verified by 
consulting the 1850 edition, differences in capitalization being ignored. 
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In each village, the two civil chiefs, appoint all the officers, deemed necessary, 
civil and military, who obey them implicitly. There are two ways of arriving at 
these high stations, by birth and by election. When the father dies, if he has a son, 
who has arrived at the age of manhood, and who bids fair to make a good chief— 
that is, if he possesses a good form, has good bodily powers and, mental faculties— 
is brave, sedate, wise and prudent, he generally succeeds his father in the govern- 
ment, on his father’s demise. If the chief, at his death, leave no son who is qualified 
for the high office of chief, but wills it to some other person, he succeeds to the 
government. If the chief has no son at his death, it is commonly the case, that his 
brother’s son succeeds him. The line of succession may run out for want of a law- 
ful heir, which is always supplied by an election. It may be changed too, where the 
heir is unqualified for the station. Great deference is always paid to the will of the 
dying chief, but every such case is always laid before a full national council, whose 
decision is final (p. 97). 

A chief may be degraded from his rank for bad conduct. . . . 

There is in every tribe, what answers to a standing army among us. The pro- 
fession of arms holds out, to the great mass of the common people, the only road 
to the temple of fame. . . . The young man, who aspires to the honorable distinction 
of a “brave”’ or warrior, must exhibit such traits of character, as are deemed neces- 
sary for a soldier to possess, before he can be admitted into the army. When ad- 
mitted, he wears on his head just as many feathers of the bald eagle, as he has 
slain human beings, and the size of the feathers indicate the size of his victims. . . . 
If the warrior has taken a captive, he has a human hand as large as life, painted 
either on his face, or on some part of his body, or on his blanket, some individuals 
have several such hands painted upon them (p. 98).° 

At the head of the army, belonging to each tribe, there is a person who occupies 
the same station as a General does with us, and he appoints all the inferior officers. 
The chiefs when met in council, call into it, their warriors, with whom they consult, 
but frequently they are called to receive the orders, which are obeyed to the letter. 
This council call before them, persons who are interested in the trial ... (pp. 98, 99). 

If the Senate of the United States is the mildest, the most patriotic and wisest 
legislative assembly in the civilized world, as it truly is, the Winnebago council, is 
decidedly at the head of the savage world. . . . The great body of the people have 
very little influence, almost none, with this council, and they never appear before it 
unless they are summoned to attend it—They have no voice in electing the chiefs 
and in fact no political influence. The civil chiefs and the chief warriors, have in 
their hands, the whole government of the community, and they govern as they 
please. Disobedience to the orders of the rulers is punished with death, though, like 
the British nation, the Indians are not savages enough to cut the traitor into quar- 
ters after hanging him until he is dead (pp. 99, 100). 

The female part of it, exercised the same influence among the women, that the 
chiefs did among the men, and the presents they expected from us, had to be bet- 
ter, than those given to the common people. The daughter of a chief, never mar- 


* Quite different from the data given by Radin, The Winnebago Tribe, pp. 161, 162. 
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ries into a family below her’s in dignity. The pride originating in birth, is as deeply 
seated in the hearts of those who are nobly descended, among the natives of the 
Northwest, as it is among the petty princes of Germany. 

It is customary for the chiefs to appoint two soldiers, in each village to keep 
order in it, and they faithfully do so (p. 100). 

In each tribe, some one man acts as a divider, by order of the civil chiefs, and 
by general consent. Whenever we made the men any presents, of pipes, paints, 
tobacco, or any thing else, the self same men, if Winnebagoes were the Indians 
receiving the presents, appearéd, took charge of the property, and divided it in the 
most equitable manner, among all present at the time. They reserved nothing for 
themselves, generally, but held up their empty hands to show their disinterestedness. 

If the Sauks and Foxes received presents, two men, one for each tribe, acted as 
dividers, and the same individuals always performed the same duty (pp. 100-101). 

... “The rolling Thunder,” “the Yellow Thunder,” “the Distant Thunder,” 
&c., are individuals among the Winnebagoes, who possess great weight of char- 
acter; and that tribe to which belong men, who stand high on their roll of fame, for 
their distinguished valor in War, for their consummate prudence, experience and 
wisdom in the national councils, isemphatically called, “the thunder tribe” (p. 124). 


There are other items appurtenant to Winnebago ethnology in At- 
water’s work; some to that of the Sauks and Foxes; some to tribes of the 
upper Mississippi valley in general: there are some acute statements re- 
garding the chronology of the populating of America. 

A “turtle” gens does not occur in the lists of Morgan, Dorsey,and Radin, 
and Radin specifically denies that there is such a Winnebago gens. He also 
states that almost all informants claimed that the Snake and Fish clans 
(gentes) were recent to the tribe. However, as special names ‘‘go with” 
fixed gentes, by examining the lists of the signers of the treaties between the 
Winnebago and the United States, it becomes clear that a member of the 
Snake gens signed the treaty of August 19th, 1825 as well as the treaty of 
August 25th, 1828. And a Snake clan exists among the Ponca, Iowa, Oto- 
Missouri, Quapaw, as well as some non-Siouan tribes.'® Also it may be 
observed that among the Osage and Quapaw we have a Fish clan (used 
rather loosely). So too “Turtle” as the name of a gens (sub-gens) among 
the Siouan tribes Omaha, Kansa, Quapaw, and Osage," and elsewhere. 
And Carrymaunee (Karamanu, etc.), “Walking Turtle,’’” signed more 


1° See the important theoretical discussion by Lowie in American Anthropologist, Vol. 
36, 1934, pp. 327-28; cf. also Radin, the Winnebago Tribe, p. 182; Fletcher and La Flesche, 
The Omaha Tribe (Twenty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology), pp. 38, 39. 

11 Among the Omaha and Osage “the turtle carriers or bearers” and “Turtle-carriers” 
respectively; ‘“Carries-a-turtle-on-his-back”» among the Kansa: observe that according to 
the above Carrymaunee “carried” a large painted tortoise on his back. 

12 The phonetic restoration is presumably Kéramani; mani means ‘‘to walk,” as can be 
seen from old vocabularies, etc., as well as the personal names given by Radin in his The Win- 
nebago Tribe and the Winnebago text by Radin in the Siouan sketch in Handbook of Ameri- 
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than one treaty with the United States. Similarly the lists of signers of the 
treaties of June 3rd, 1816, August 19th, 1825, etc., between the Winnebago 
and the United States indicate the existence of gentes not in the published 
lists, but which have analogues among other Siouan tribes. I feel certain 
that a study of the names of the signers of treaties between United States 
and such Siouan tribes as have distinctive clan-names (and similar non- 
Siouan tribes) would yield valuable results. And a study of the personal 
names of such tribes in older writers would also pay. In this connection I 
may say that from Atwater’s book, using this technique, it can be readily 
determined that the Eagle and Elk gentes were in existence among the 
Winnebago in addition to those specifically mentioned by him. The treaties 
furnish a few others, e.g., Earth, Sky. In this connection I may say that 
it is clear from the names of the signers of the treaty of May 13th, 1816 
that at least the following Sauk gentes were in existence: Sturgeon, Eagle, 
Thunder, Bear, Swan, Wolf, Fox, Partridge, Sea. It is not without interest 
to note that all these save Partridge and Fox are on Forsyth’s list of 1827.” 
If we count Partridge as the equivalent of Grouse, all occur in Jones’ list 
printed in the Handbook of American Indians in the article Sauk. Sturgeon, 
Swan, and Partridge are not in Skinner’s list. Sturgeon, Eagle, Sea (= Great 
Water), Bear, Thunder, Partridge (= Pheasant), Wolf, and Fox occur in 
Galland’s list. Wolf, Bear, Eagle, Sturgeon, Fox, Sea,.and Thunder occur in 
Morgan’s list. If we pool M. R. Harrington’s two lists we find Thunder, 
Fox, Wolf, Bear, Swan, Sturgeon, Eagle on them. A knowledge of the 
names on the tribal rolls from the earliest times would doubtless shed 
much light on the subject. 

It should be mentioned that Radin argues for a priority of village groups, 
but states that according to all informants each Winnebago village was in- 
habited by members of various clans, and that in no case did a village 
merely include members of the same clan. Observe the contradiction with 
Atwater’s data. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WasnHIncrTon, D. C. 


can Indian Languages (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 40, Pt. 1). There are equiva- 
lents in several Siouan languages. In the Siouan sketch Radin gives kec’d’figegd as a personal 
name, “the tortoise,’ and ke’c’t’figEra as “‘you, tortoise,” and in note 38 of the Winnebago 
text we are told that ke’c’dfik or kec’d’figé is a large species of turtles, and that ké also means 
“turtle.” La Flesche gives ke (in my transcription) as the Osage for “turtle, tortoise, terrapin,” 
but Dorsay gives k‘e (in my transcription) for both Osage and Quapaw, but ke (in my trans- 
cription) for Omaha; k‘eya, “tortoise,” is given by Deloria for Dakota. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the formation of personal names in Winnebago to be positive whether ra is 
the pronoun “thou”’ (vocative; see notes 39 and 46 to Radin’s Winnebago text) or whether 
kera may be an archaic correspondent to Dakota k‘eya with the recognized shift of y to r. 

18 They are in his Fox list. 


THE MECHANICS OF KINSHIP! By B. W. AGINSKY 


HE discussion of whether or not marriage is reflected in kinship 

terminology has been going on since the time of Lewis H. Morgan. 
One way of approaching the problem is to logically construct theoretical 
kinship systems on the basis of types of marriage. 

Let us assume that we have a case where sororate marriage and the 
marriage of a man to his wife’s brother’s daughter function together. From 
these marriage practices we can construct a theoretical kinship system. 
Since a man may marry his wife’s sister and his wife’s brother’s daughter 
(then he may marry the wife’s brother’s daughter of his secondary wife, 
that is, his wife’s brother’s son’s daughter), he is able to equate these 
women terminologically and call them something like “substitute wife” 
or ‘women whom I may marry.” The brothers of these women will be 
called ‘‘brothers of my substitute wives.” Thus this man has equated 
terminologically his wife’s sisters, wife’s brothers’ daughters and wife’s 
brothers’ sons’ daughters; he has also equated terminologically his wife’s 
brothers, wife’s brothers’ sons and wife’s brothers’ sons’ sons. In this way 
all of the wife’s brothers’ male descendants through males are equated 
terminologically, and all of the wife’s brothers’ female descendants through 
males are also equated. By following his father’s identifications, a child 
of this marriage will terminologically equate his mother’s sisters, mother’s 
brothers’ daughters and mother’s brothers’ sons’ daughters, and call them 
something like “‘substitute mother;” the child will also equate his mother’s 
brothers, mother’s brothers’ sons and mother’s brothers’ sons’ sons, calling 
them something like “brothers of my substitute mothers;” that is, all of 
the mother’s brothers’ male descendants through males and all of the mother’s 
brothers’ female descendants through males are equated, according to sex. 
Furthermore, this child will call his father’s sister’s husband and his 
sister’s husband by the same term because his father’s sister’s husband, 
by marrying a wife’s brother’s daughter, is marrying this child’s sister. 
The children of his father’s sister would be possible step-children to his 
sister, and he would equate them. Thus the cross cousins are arranged so 
that his matrilineal cross cousins, his mother’s brothers’ children, are 
raised a generation; and his patrilineal cross cousins, his father’s sisters’ 
children, are lowered a generation. 

If we have another case, where levirate marriage and the marriage of a 
woman to her husband’s sister’s son (a man to his mother’s brother’s wife) 


1 Read at the joint session of the American Anthropological Association and the American 
Folk-Lore Society, Pittsburgh, December 27, 1934. 
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are practiced simultaneously by a people, we find a parallel, but reversed 
condition. Since a woman may marry her husband’s brother and her hus- 
band’s sister’s son (then she may marry the husband’s sister’s son of her 
secondary husband, that is, her husband’s sister’s daugher’s son), she is 
able to equate them terminologically and call them something like “sub- 
stitute husband” or “men whom I may marry.” The sisters of these men 
will be “sisters of my substitute husbands.” Thus this woman has identified 
her husband’s brothers, husband’s sisters’ sons and husband’s sisters’ 
daughters’ sons; and she has identified her husband’s sisters, husband’s 
sisters’ daughters and husband’s sisters’ daughters’ daughters. In this 
manner all of the hisband’s sisters’ female descendants through females, and 
all of the husband’s sisters’ male descendants through females are equated, 
according to sex. A child of this marriage will, by following his mother’s 
identifications, equate terminologically his father’s brothers, father’s 
sisters’ sons and father’s sisters’ daughters’ sons, and call them something 
like “substitute fathers;” the child will also equate his father’s sisters, 
father’s sisters’ daughters and father’s sisters’ daughters’ daughters, and 
call them something like “sisters of my substitute fathers.” Thus all of the 
father’s sisters’ female descendants through females, and all of the father’s 
sisters’ male descendants through females, are equated according to sex. 
Furthermore this child will call his mother’s brother’s wife and his brother’s 
wife by the same term because his mother’s brother’s wife, by marrying 
her husband’s sister’s son, is marrying his brother. The children of his 
mother’s brother would be possible step-children to his brother, and so he 
would equate them with his brother’s children. Thus the cross cousins are 
arranged so that his matrilineal cross cousins, his mother’s brothers’ chil- 
dren, are lowered a generation, and his patrilineal cross cousins, his father’s 
sisters’ children, are raised a generation. 

Suppose we construct a theoretical kinship system on the basis of the 
two preceding. We would have the marriage of a man to his wife’s sisters, 
wife’s brothers’ daughters and wife’s brothers’ sons’ daughters (the wife’s 
brothers’ daughters of his wife’s brothers’ daughters). A woman would be 
able to marry her husband’s brothers, husband’s sisters’ sons and husband’s 
sisters’ daughters’ sons (the husband’s sisters’ sons of her husband’s sisters’ 
sons). Thus a man would equate all male descendants through males and all 
female descendants through males of his affinal family. A woman would 
equate all female descendants through females and all male descendants 
through females of her affinal family. Now we have placed the child in a 
position where he may equate terminologically his mother’s brothers’ chil- 
dren with his mother’s siblings, as he does in the first example, or he may 
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equate his mother’s brothers’ children with his brothers’ children, as he 
does in the second example. On the other hand, this child may take over 
the identifications of his mother, as he does in the second example, and 
equate his father’s sisters’ children with his father’s siblings, or equate his 
father’s sisters’ children with his sisters’ children. 

Which will he take over—his mother’s or his father’s identifications? 
His parents do not have this problem because the terms which they use 
for their own family members are different from the terms which they use 
for members of their affinal families (there are two persons using these 
terms and there are two sets of terms used); but a child (one person) has 
the possibility of doing a number of things. ' 

1. He may take over all of his father’s identifications. In doing this he 
could equate the members of his mother’s family as his father does, and 
identify the members of his father’s family as his father does also. Marriage 
would be reflected only in the terms used for the mother’s relatives. 

2. He may take over all of his mother’s identifications. In doing this 
he could equate the members of his father’s family as his mother does, 
and identify the members of his mother’s family as his mother does also. 
Marriage would be reflected only in the terms a person used for relatives 
on the father’s side. 

3. He could equate his father’s relatives as his mother does and his 
mother’s relatives as his father does. Here, marriage would be reflected in 
all the terms, but not all marriages would be reflected. 

4. He could equate his father’s relatives as his father does and his 
mother’s relatives as his mother does. This would give us a kinship system 
where the cross cousins did not reflect any marriage customs. 

5. Another possibility would be for this child to use terms which had 
no relation to any which his parents used.” 

6. He could take over both sets of identifications and call certain rela- 
tives by two or more terms. 

While each community may select its own pattern, the people who 
actually become married have these terms for their affinal relatives. Affinal 
relatives of one generation become consanguineal relatives of the next 
generation. 

We may say that mechanically there are four possibilities: 1. Taking 
over the father’s identifications, and not the mother’s. 2. Taking over the 
mother’s identifications, and not the father’s. 3. Taking over parts of both 


2 A man may use terms based upon his possible marriage to his mother’s brothers’ wives, 
a woman on the possible marriage to her father’s sisters’ husbands, or a man or woman on the 
possible marriage of his or her siblings. 
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identifications. 4. Taking over neither the mother’s nor the father’s identi- 
fications. 

Thus we see that in wife’s brother’s daughter marriage or in husband’s 
sister’s son marriage, we may not have the marriages reflected at all in 
the terminology which a person uses for the members of his mother’s and 
father’s families, but a reflection of the terms which are based upon the 
biological connections within the family; that is, the taking over of both 
parents’ identifications for their own families. 

From the above we can see that systems basically the same may be 
classified into different categories if only the cross cousin terminology, 
lineages and terms for the first ascending generation are used. In a kinship 
system the important terms which may reflect sociological conditions are 
those used for one’s own consanguineal and affinal relatives on the same 
generation level as the speaker and their descendants. If we use the terms 
of the first ascending generation for classifying kinship systems we may 
be misled because it is absolutely impossible, where there is more than 
one type of marriage practiced, for the terms to reflect the marriages in 
all particulars, while the terms used for the members of a person’s own 
affinal family are able to reflect all the marriage practices. 

Some of the questions which naturally arise from this discussion are: 

1. Has the interrelationship expressed above been found in any 
society? 

2. Have these four forms of marriage been found functioning to- 
gether? 

3. If so, were the marriages reflected in the kinship terminology? 

Last summer I was sent to California by Columbia University to in- 
vestigate the kinship and sociology of the Pomo Indians. They practiced 
the marriage of a man to his wife’s sister (sororate) and wife’s brother’s 
daughter, and of a woman to her husband’s brother (levirate) and hus- 
band’s sister’s son simultaneously, and the marriages are reflected in the 
terminology to a surprising degree.* 

The kinship systems of the Pomo Indians were reported by E. W. 
Gifford in Californian Kinship Terminologies. When Mr Gifford col- 
lected the kinship systems of the Pomo he was interested primarily in ob- 
taining the terminology and not the marriage practices and sociology of the 
people. At the time I was with the Pomo, Mr Gifford was also there, 
working on material and other phases of culture. We both found that the 


’ These people also practiced exchange, modified group, polyandry and other forms of 
marriage, all of which are reflected in the terminology, but do not interfere with the reflection 
of the marriages under discussion. 
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Pomo were divided into valley groups, each valley being an autonomous 
unit; and that although all of the Pomo were fundamentally a group having 
many traits in common, each valley had its own variants.‘ 

I have selected the kinship systems of three valleys (Hopland, Ukiah, 
and Rincon) to illustrate three of the possibilities in taking over of identi- 
fications from generation to generation. 

The Hopland valley people have what has been called an Omaha type 
system.’ The Hopland women equate their husband’s brothers, husband’s 
sisters’ sons and husband’s sisters’ daughters’ sons terminologically. They 
also equate their husband’s sisters, husband’s sisters’ daughters and hus- 
band’s sisters’ daughters’ daughters. The Hopland men equate their wife’s 
brothers, wife’s brothers’ sons and wife’s brothers’ sons’ sons; their wife’s 
sisters, wife’s brothers’ daughters and wife’s brothers’ sons’ daughters. 
The terminology used for members of the first ascending generation re- 
flects the four marriages in part. Father’s sister’s husband is called by the 
same term used for sister’s husband. Mother’s brother’s wife is called 
by the same term as brother’s wife. The cross cousins follow the reflection 
of the wife’s brother’s daughter marriage; that is, the matrilineal cross 
cousins are called mother’s siblings, and the patrilineal cross cousins are 
called sister’s children. 

The Ukiah valley people have what has been called a Dakota type 
system. They identify the members of their affinal families exactly as the 
Hopland people do. But their children call their cross cousins by sibling 
terms, taking over the biological (own family) identifications of their 
parents, and not the sociological, since their parents call their own siblings’ 
children as they do their own children. If the child called these cross cousins 
by uncle-aunt or nephew-niece terms as the Hopland people do, he would 
be taking over the sociological identifications. The mother’s brother’s 


* The Hopland valley people speak the Central Pomo dialect, the Ukiah valley people 
the Northern Pomo dialect, and the Rincon valley people the Southern Pomo dialect. 

“Seven principal dialects of the Pomo language are distinguishable. Perhaps these should 
rather be called languages, since their differences seem approximately commensurate with 
those of the Romance tongues, though somewhat other in kind” (A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of 
the Indians of California, Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 78, 1925, p. 226). 

5 The problem of marriage and kinship terminology has been considered by practically 
everyone interested in kinship. Kinship systems have been classified and categorized on the 
basis of various partsof the systems by many persons. Some authors have tried to tie the classi- 
fication up with a dichotomous society, some with marriage, some with the sib, and so on. It 
would lengthen this paper too much to acknowledge the author’s indebtedness to and depar- 
tures from the previous writers on the subject. A short bibliography is given at the end of this 
paper for reference. 
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wife is called by the same term as the brother’s wife; the father’s sister’s 
husband is called by the same term as the sister’s husband. 

The Rincon valley people have what has been called a Crow type 
system. They identify the members of their affinal families as do the 
Ukiah and Hopland people. But a child of a marriage calls his matrilineal 
cross cousins by the terms he uses for his brothers’ children, and calls his 
father’s sisters’ children by terms he uses for his father’s siblings. Again, 
the terms used for mother’s brother’s wife and father’s sister’s husband re- 
flect the wife’s brother’s daughter and husband’s sister’s son marriages. 

Thus we see that in all three cases my mother equates my father’s 
sisters’ children with my father’s siblings, and my father equates my 
mother’s brothers’ children with my mother’s siblings, but I do not follow 
them. In the Hopland case, I equate my father’s sisters’ children with my 
sisters’ children, and my mother’s brothers’ children with my mother’s 
siblings. In the Ukiah case I equate my father’s sisters’ children and my 
mother’s brothers’ children with my siblings, taking over the identifications 
of my mother for her own siblings’ children whom she calls by the same 
terms she uses for my brother and sister, and my father’s identifications 
for the children of his siblings whom he calls by the same terms he uses 
for my brother and sister. (My father and mother call all children of 
members of their generation by the same terms.) In the Rincon case I 
equate my father’s sisters’ children with my father’s siblings, and my 
mother’s brothers’ children with my brothers’ children. 

Here we have the Hopland people with an Omaha type system, the 
Rincon people with a Crow type system, and the Ukiah people with a 
Dakota type system, when all three are basically the same, being based 
upon the same forms of marriage and containing approximately ninety- 
five percent of the same terminological equations in their entire kinship 
systems. The only difference is the cross cousin terminology, and the 
descendants of the cross cousins who follow a linear pattern in two of the 
cases. 

Since it is possible to take over the identifications of both parents for 
their own families, only a few of the actual conditions may be reflected 
in the terminology a person uses for his uncles and aunts, and so a classi- 
fication on the basis of the terminology used for members of the first 
ascending generation may also prove insufficient in the categorization of 
kinship systems. 

Since the marriage of a man to his wife’s sister and his wife’s brother’s 
daughter may cause an alignment of relatives similar to that in which 
the marriage of a man to his wife’s sister and wife’s brother’s daughter, 
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and a woman to her husband’s brother and husband’s sister’s son to occur, 
it is also possible to place in the same category two or more kinship systems 
based upon different combinations of marriage practices. In the terminology 
used for the cross cousins and their descendants, or for the uncles and aunts 
and their spouses, none, or only one of the marriages may be reflected. 

From these examples we may venture some generalizations. It seems 
to me that the approach to kinship should be first by a study of the ter- 
minology used by a person for members of his affinal family. Then we must 
determine whether or not the terminology reflects the marriages practiced 
by the particular group of people; then see which identifications, if any, 
are taken over by the children of a marriage, i.e., by members of the next 
lower generation. Then, if the identifications are taken over, the next step 
is to find out why the choice has been made. Here there must be some in- 
fluence which has caused the choice to be what it is. It may be that the 
marriage of men is of more importance in the community, but why is 
that marriage more important? It may be due to religion, economics, 
residence, inheritance, borrowing of kinship patterns from another people, 
or to any other reason. 

We have seen that it is impossible to have all the marriage practices 
reflected in the terminology unless more than one term is used for certain 
relatives. 

After finding that there was a selection in the identifications passed on 
from generation to generation among the many Pomo valley groups, I 
tested the principle With the Hupa and Yuki to the north and the Chuk- 
chansi (Yokuts) to the south. I found it occurred with them also. In all 
the cases I investigated the terminology showed a selection of identifica- 
tions. The people, when questioned as to why they used certain terms 
for definite relatives said, “Because my mother calls them so and so” or 
“Because my father calls them by such and such terms.’’ When I said 
“Your other parent calls them by other terms,” they answered “I follow 
my mother and not my father,” or vice versa. Thus we have empirical 
substantiation of the mechanical principle arrived at deductively. 
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SLIT TAPESTRY FROM THE 
UPPER SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARIZONA _ By CHARLIE R. STEEN 


URING the summer of 1931 several rooms of the north cliff dwelling 

at Tonto National Monument, in the upper Salt River Valley, were 
excavated. Several pieces of cotton fabric were recovered, among which 
was a portion of a head band for a tump line. The weaving of this strap 
is the type known as slit tapestry, and is interesting because of its rarity 
in the southwestern United States. 


Fic. 1. End of a head band for a tump line, with slit tapestry weave (ca. 2/3). 


The fragment has a cotton weft over a yucca fibre warp and is woven 
in white, red, and brown. The maximum length of the piece is 11.5 cm., 
maximum width 4.0 cm.; the thickness through the body is 0.3 cm., and 
thickness at the end 0.7 cm. 

The yucca fibre was twisted into a thick, even cord, and the weft coiled 
back and forth over this foundation. At the end of the band the warp 
cords were gathered into four bundles and paired, these pairs being braided 
together to form a loop which was probably used for fastening the load 
cords. 

The peculiarity of the fragment, i.e., the slit tapestry weave, occurs in 
the division of colors. Instead of the conventional interlocking of weft 
strings of different colors, the string was carried over two warp cords in a 
simple figure-eight three times, then dropped a cord and the process re- 
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peated. This method of separating colors forms a natural stepped or ter- 
raced design with the triangle and rectangular block forming the principal 
elements. A major slit occurring three and a half centimeters from the end 
of the band gives a false impression of being a second tying loop: this, how- 
ever, forms a line of demarcation between a block of brown weft and the 
white. 


roe 


Fic. 2. Detail of slit tapestry weave. 


Since coming into possession of this fragment I have seen a photograph 
of a second piece of slit tapestry taken, I believe, from a ruin on the 
middle Verde River, Arizona. To my knowledge no other example of this 


type of weaving has been reported from the southwestern part of the 
United States. 


ROOSEVELT, ARIZONA 
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THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP AND ORGANIZED 
OBSCENITY IN NORTH QUEENSLAND! DONALD F. THOMSON 


MONG the native tribes of Cape York Peninsula, North Queensland, 

the use of swearing and obscenity is of frequent occurrence and plays 
an important part in social life. In each of the tribes discussed in the pres- 
ent paper there is a well defined joking relationship: by which is understood 
an organized type of behavior between relatives of a certain order in which 
it is customary, even obligatory, to make use of, or to exchange, obscenities 
of a set and restricted nature, generally in public. As far as I am aware, 
the existence of this organized obscenity, which is well known in African, 
Melanesian, and many other primitive societies, has not been recorded 
hitherto in Australia. 

Cape York Peninsula, by reason of its position on the threshold between 
Australia and Papua, is a region of great ethnological interest. It is a transi- 
tional area in which the typical Australian culture and social organization, 
although still dominant, have been modified by infiltrations of Papuan 
culture; especially by virile hero cults with masked dancers,’ that have 
entered by way of Torres Straits and swept down both coasts of the 
Peninsula. 

THE TRIBES OF CAPE YORK PENINSULA 

The territories of the native tribes discussed in the present paper lie 
in tropical Queensland, north of the 15th parallel of latitude. This region 
is occupied by a great many tribes—about forty in number—of which the 
most important are shown on the map, Figure 1. Although only five repre- 
sentative tribes will be discussed here, the joking relationship is found 
throughout the area. 

Physically, culturally, and in their intellectual equipment, the natives 
of Cape York Peninsula are of a fine and outstanding type. In their social 
organization and their material culture they differ in important respects 
from the typical Australian aboriginal of the inland country. The people 
of the coast tribes are fishermen, and particularly on the east coast, many 
of them are seafarers, building seagoing dugout canoes, generally fitted 
with two outriggers, in which they make voyages far out to the reefs. In 


1 The expedition to North Queensland in 1932-33, on which this work was carried out, was 
financed by a grant from the University of Melbourne. 

* See Donald F. Thomson, The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York 
(Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 63, 1933, pp. 453-537), and Notes on a Hero 
Cult from the Gulf of Carpentaria, North Queensland (Journal, Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, in press). 
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these canoes they hunt turtle and dugong, which they capture with har- 


poons. The natives of these fishing and canoe-making tribes are much less 
strongly nomadic than the tribes of the interior of the continent, and es- 
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Fic. 1. Map of Cape York Peninsula, North Queensland, showing distribution of native 


tribes. 
pecially during the northwest monsoon season, they live in settled camps 
for weeks or months at a time. Such are the Koko Ya’o and the Ompela 


tribes, and the Yintjingga of Princess Charlotte Bay. 
The life of the tribes of the interior of the Peninsula, however, is more 
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typical of the Australian mainland aboriginal. A glance at the map will 
show that these bush tribes, such as the Wik Monkan* of the Archer River 
district, the Kanju of the central range country, the Koko Ai’ebadu whose 
country lies to the south of the Kanju on the headwaters of the Holroyd 
River, and the Olkolo, whose territory extends from the Alice River to 
the Upper Coleman, generally occupy much larger territories than the 
seafaring peoples of the coast. This does not necessarily mean that they 
are numerically stronger than the sandbeach tribes (although in the case of 
the Wik Monkan and Kanju tribes it is so). Among the seafaring people 
who obtain much of their food from the sea, the density of the population 
per square mile is much greater than in the bush tribes where the natives 
are living as hunters and collectors and where the individual clan terri- 
tories must therefore be greater in extent. 

It was noted above that the Wik Monkan and the Kanju tribes were 
numerically stronger than their neighbors, and in fact they are the largest 
tribes in the entire region. Again, this does not mean that these tribes are 
dominant; for in this region, as in other parts of Australia, the tribe is 
generally merely a linguistic unity, and is not the war making group. The 
localized totemic clans with patrilineal descent, that form the basis of the 
organization of these tribes, were self-governing units, and the fighting 
that took place intermittently, generally having its origin in blood feuds, 
or in expeditions organized for the purpose of capturing women, were car- 
ried out, not as a rule by the tribe, but by its component clans, or more 
accurately, by its hordes‘ acting independently, sometimes among them- 


’ The system employed for the transliteration of vowel sounds is: 


a as in “father” o as in “no” in open i as in “feet”’ 
as in “come” syllables and “not” u as in “fool” 
a as in “cat” in close syllables i as in “fit” 
e as in “fetch” as in English. u as in “full” 
é as in “fate”’ Q as in “nor” 


‘ A clan, in a patrilineal society, consists of a man and all his relatives in the male line; 
that is his father, his father’s brothers and sisters, his own brothers and sisters, and his sons 
and daughters, and all the children of the male members of the clan only. All these men, how- 
ever, marry women who are members of other clans, and again their sisters and daughters 
marry men of other clans, so that the group of people popularly spoken of as a “‘camp,”’ that is 
found at any time within a clan territory, really consists of members of many clans, and for 
this group the word horde will be used. Thus a horde consists of all the male members of the 
clan whose territory it inhabits, with their wives, who, though they are members of the horde, 
are not members of the clan (since entry to a clan is by birth alone), and less those women 
of the clan who have married into other hordes. But while they may change their hordes by 
marriage, they can never change their clans. It is clear, therefore, that although the horde is 
the war-making group, the clan, and not the horde, is the land-owning group; a clan is a 
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selves, at others against hordes of neighboring tribes. Clan totemism and 
other elements of social life tended to maintain the solidarity of these clans 
at such a level that a minimum of contact took place between distant clans 
even of the same tribe, and therefore, when the territory occupied by a tribe 
was extensive, the clans at one side of the tribal territory frequently had 
more in common with the clans of neighboring tribes, than with those of 
their own tribe situated on the far side of the territory. Thus in the Wik 
Monkan tribe the clans impinging upon the territory of the Kanju, had 
much more in common with the members of the Kanju clans with whom 
they came into contact almost daily, than with members of their own tribe 
who belonged to distant clans localized on the lower Archer River. 

Government in these groups is vested in a loosely organized council of 
old men, and sometimes a man may, by virtue of exceptional experience, 
especially in matters of initiation or on account of special prowess in fight- 
ing and hunting, carry more weight in the deliberations of these old men, 
but here, as elsewhere in Australia, there is nothing approaching chieftain- 
ship. It is necessary to stress this point since references to a Mamoose ap- 
pear frequently in the accounts of early travellers, and the term is much 
used to-day on certain mission stations on Cape York Peninsula. Never- 
theless the very name is foreign: an unhappy importation from the islands 
of Torres Straits, where according to Haddon’ it owes its origin to one of 
the misinterpretations of native words that are the peculiar gift of the 
white man. 

Most of the tribes of Cape York Peninsula are divided into two exog- 
amous moieties, but the class system found in most other parts of Australia 
is conspicuous by its absence. In the Koko Ya’o and Ompela the moieties 
are called Koiyan and Karpéya; in the Kanju and Koko Ai’ebadu tribes 
the word is slightly altered and becomes Koiya and Karpi. In the Wik 
stable, permanent, structural unit of society; but the horde is unstable; it is a sociological 
entity the membership of which is constantly changing. I do not propose to go more fully into 
this subject here, but brief mention must be made of the bond that unites members of the 
two groups. It may be noted that solidarity within the clan is maintained by the bond furnished 
by (1) common descent, (2) the possession of common totems, (3) the possession of a common 
territory. Solidarity within the horde rests upon none of these permanent foundations: it de- 
pends solely upon the cohesive force supplied by such social institutions as marriage and the 
bond set up between a man and a woman (who are members of different clans) by the family, 
centered in their children, and by the sharing of normal activities of everyday life, by fighting 
with other hordes—in all of which the bond of solidarity within the horde is affirmed and 


strengthened by collective ceremonies such as dancing, especially war, funeral, and vengeance 
dances. 


5 A. C. Haddon, Reports, Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
Vol. 5, 1904, p. 266. 
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Monkan tribe, however, there are no moieties, although these appear again 
in the tribes immediately to the south, and thence occur right down to the 
Mitchell River. 

The kinship system is of the classificatory type, and in many of the 
tribes a man marries an “outside” cross cousin, i.e., a classificatory mother’s 
brother’s daughter, with whom no blood relationship can be traced. That 
is, he marries a woman who is not a blood relation but who stands in the 
same relation to him as an actual mother’s brother’s daughter. Several 
other types of marriage are practiced however, and as this, too, is out of 
the scope of the present paper, a brief note only on the marriage system 
will be given in speaking of the joking relationship of the individual tribes. 

All the tribes on the Peninsula are patrilineal, tracing their descent in 
the moiety and clan through the father. In the Koko Ya’o, Ompela, Yint- 
jingga and Kanju tribes these is also a curious form of personal totemism, 
which is entirely absent from the Wik Monkan. This personal totemism 
is anomalous, for although these tribes are patrilineal in all other insti- 
tutions, the clan totems being taken from the father, the personal totem 
always comes from the mother’s moiety and sometimes even from her clan, 
by divination, at the rite of tooth avulsion. Tooth avulsion (the removal 
of the right or left upper central incisor) which takes place in both sexes 
after puberty, is not an initiation rite, but is associated with dream life and 
life after death. 

Finally, in order that significance of the allusions discussed in this study 
of organized obscenity be understood, it must be stressed that the members 
of most, if not all, of these tribes, are aware of the fact of physiological 
paternity; that is, they are aware that sexual intercourse and pregnancy are 
related. In another communication® I have adduced the evidence for this 
statement at some length as far as the Koko Ya’o, the Ompela, the Kanju 
and allied tribes are concerned, and I have obtained subsequently from 
the Wik Monkan tribe a mass of evidence still more striking, that will 
be published in due course.™ 

In former times Cape York Peninsula supported a very dense native 
population, but today the members of all the tribes mentioned are greatly 
reduced; a number of tribes are already extinct, and a few are represented 
by one or two members only.’ The policy of gathering these people into 


® See The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York Peninsula, pp. 505-10; this 
paper also contains an account of the rite of tooth avulsion and the belief in a life after death. 

= The Father in the Wik Monkan Tribe, ms. 

7 E.g. the Wik Tinda of the Archer Bay district and the Addedin’nit and Latym’nit 
whose territories lie to the northward of the mouth of the Archer River. 
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camps on mission stations, or in the vicinity of white camps and settle- 
ments, of working them on cattle stations, and of recruiting a very large 
proportion of the young and able bodied men each year from camps of the 
coast tribes to work on trochus and béche-de-mer vessels onerating from 
Thursday Island, has proved fatal, and the natives are today dying out at 
an appalling rate. A few institutions have shown in their official figures an 
increase in the natives under their charge, but these are due to the bringing 
in of fresh individuals from the bush, and not to an actual increase in the 
population. 


SWEARING AND ITS PLACE IN NORTH QUEENSLAND SOCIETY 


Although the licensed swearing and obscenity permissible or obligatory 
under the joking relationship is the only swearing that falls under a social 
sanction, it forms but a small part of the swearing that is heard ina native 
camp, and is by no means the only bad language or obscenity that plays 
a part in native sociology. 

Except in the presence of relatives of certain orders to whom it is 
kintja (tabu) to speak, or with whom it is obligatory to exercise restraint, 
or to whom deference must be shown (which include all those to whom the 
kinship terms are extended under the classificatory system) there is no 
restriction upon reference to the genitalia or to the physiological functions 
of reproduction, defecation and micturition, and references to these normal 
phenomena occur in many myths and legends which may be repeated at 
mixed gatherings, and even before children. Children grow up with no in- 
hibitions in these matters, except towards certain relatives to whom any 
mention of these things would be incompatible with the set pattern of be- 
havior. In a camp of the Yintjingga tribe on the estuary of the Stewart 
River, a child about two years of age that was being suckled at its mother’s 
breast, dropped the nipple to glower at me and exclaim in the Ompela 
language of its mother, Awu! kuna kiatta! kuna kitta!, “Devil! excrement 
foul! excrement foul!” I did not understand the language at that time, but 
nobody expressed concern or corrected the child.* When a man swears, it 
is not a question of what he says so much as to whom he says it, and an 
offense against etiquette, against the customary norm of behaviour, even 
if unintentional, as in a lapsus lingue or a faux pas, in the presence of a 
kintja relation, necessitates ritual purification (vide infra, page 468). 


§ In the Wik Monkan tribe however, there is a special expression, which is regarded as 
a stigma, for one who habitually uses foul or obscene language, as against the ordinary word 
used for swearing, and in the Wik Monkan tribe a child is corrected for using bad language; 
see page 470. 
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The behavior that is obligatory not only towards certain relatives, but 
sometimes, even in their presence, amounts in certain instances to the use 
of an almost completely different language that must be spoken in an un- 
natural voice, and at, rather than to the person really addressed, i.e., to 
a third person, generally a child, and sometimes to a dog, within the hear- 
ing of the first. This behavior becomes extremely complicated, and since 
it is inseparably linked with the kinship organization, a full discussion is 
outside the scope of the present*paper: a short note and a number of words 
for comparative purposes will be given later (page 481). 

It should be noted, however, that there is a very definite etiquette in 
these matters that is rigorously observed. In most of these languages there 
are at least two, often a number, of words for each object, or for parts of 
the body (in addition to the special and restricted language mentioned 
above). One of these words is generally considered to be the proper term 
to be used in ordinary polite conversation, the other is, in the words of 
my informant, “half swear.” In the Koko Ya’o language the word tukin 
(copulated) occurred in a myth that I was writing down. It was this word 
that my informant characterized as “half swear,” i.e., having the force of 
raped. The more polite or more genteel word is matjin (seize, catch hold), 
i.e., a euphemism. Similarly in the Wik Monkan tribe the word for copulate 
is etjin, and etj’wun® is copulation, sexual intercourse, literally “lie down 
and copulate,” and while I have heard this word used frequently, even by 
women, in recounting myths, it would be a breach of good taste to employ 
it in ordinary conversation. Between husband and wife such an expression 
is gross or “rough” as my informant expressed it: a man who wishes to 
have intercourse with his wife says simply niall kanwi, an idiomatic ex- 
pression the literal translation of which gives no indication of its real mean- 
ing (i.e., niall, you and I; we two [dual person], kanwi, stop, leave off). Apart 
from its special use as a euphemism in this expression, kinwi! used alone 
is a mild and jocular way of saying “‘don’t”’ or “‘stop it!” to a person who 
playfully catches hold of one, and is normally in itself an absolutely in- 
nocuous word. A stronger word than kinwi in the ordinary, non-idiomatic, 
sense is kiina, “‘stop,”’ “finish,” implying a definite request to desist. The na- 
tives of these tribes place great importance upon the observance of eti- 
quette, and considerable significance is attached to what we should regard 
as a trifling shade of difference in the meaning of the words used, and even 
to the tone of voice, in gauging the “atmosphere” of a group or the attitude 


® Wupn is lie, lie down, hence etj’wyn is copulate; werpis sleep; hence to liedownand sleep 
is werp wun. 
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of an individual. To express many of these feelings the natives often employ 
words that have no exact counterpart in English. 

An appreciation of the importance of this etiquette will contribute much 
to an understanding of the facts here presented, and will help to show that 
the norm of behavior can be dictated both by a nice reserve and by a sense 
of “‘good taste’ that we are always apt to claim as our special prerogative. 
Before leaving the subject I shall cite an example from the Tjunyndji tribe 
that will show how easy it is for a white man to make a faux pas. In the 
language of this tribe a woman is n’dwimri, and she is spoken of as such 
as long as she is not close at hand, when the term mitinimirino, “yam stick 
belonging to,” miatina, yam stick, marino belonging to) is used instead. 
N’dwimra has really the force of “‘a female,’ i.e., as ray informants have it, 
a “‘woman one.” The euphemism “‘the bearer of the yam stick,” the gath- 
erer of the food, is the correct term in “polite” conversation. 

When an aboriginal of any one of the tribes discussed below, inadver- 
tently strikes his toe against a stump or root he does not break out with an 
oath or obscene expression, but calls upon the name of a relative long de- 
ceased. Similarly, when a weapon upon which he is working, or a canoe lash- 
ing, breaks, he calls upon the name of a dead relation whose name has out- 
lived the kintja (tabu) period following death. An aboriginal of the Koko 
Ya’o tribe who was closely associated with me for many months, and with 
whom I could converse in his language, invariably exclaimed Tjikkamyl!— 
the personal name of a woman who died a very long time before and who 
stood in the relation of nimi (mother’s elder brother’s daughter) to him. 
When a canoe lashing that he was tying parted in his hands he cried 
Tjaikkamyl tankin! or Tjikkamyl naiyen, “Tjakkamyl, (it is) broken!” And 
when a nail that he was hammering doubled up, he exclaimed Tjikkamyl 
toiyi!, “Tjakkamyl, (it is) crooked (bent).”’ 

This practice of calling upon the name of a deceased relation, a mild 
and innocuous oath, is general among the native tribes of Cape York 
Peninsula, and is found in tribes in widely separated localities. Thus, in 
the Tjunundji tribe of the lower Batavia River, that differs greatly from 
the tribes of the eastern seaboard, and also from the Wik Monkan and other 
peoples to the southward, the same custom prevails. An old Tjunundji 
man who was almost constantly with me when I was in this area, frequently 
exclaimed Yaindipunyu!, the personal name of a man who stood in the 
relationship of mother’s father (taiyi) to him and who had died a very 
long time before. 

If a Wik Monkan man accidentally injures himself, he may make an 
exclamation and call upon the name of a deceased relative, e.g., Waiya 
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Kutakan!, ‘‘Kutakan, (it is) bad,” the equivalent of “bad luck, Kutakan!”’ 
Generally, the name called upon will be that of a relative long deceased, 
but if he should inadvertently mention the name of a close friend (pim 
kaimpin)'® or a bystander, it may make trouble or ill feeling (i.e., kul kentan, 
literally, ‘anger arouse”). Everyone laughs except the offended one, who 
remains silent but kakyl," “sulky,” or kyl puntj, “angry inside.” If, how- 
ever, the offence is purely an unintentional one the speaker exclaims at 
once Apa, ta-kattiti yai’ya!*A similar custom exists in the Koko Ya’o 
tribe, and if a man swears in the presence of a relation who is kintji to him, 
he exclaims kama katta! or niita’kama kitta!, “my mouth is foul,” and 
sometimes takes a lighted firebrand and passes it backwards and forwards 
in front of his mouth as a purification ritual. At a ceremony at which I 
was present in an Ompela camp I became aware that I had made a /apsus 
lingue; I exclaimed kama kitta! and one of the old men who was sitting 
with me at once passed a hurricane lamp close in front of my mouth, in 
lieu of fire. 

If a Wik Monkan man misses a fish that he thinks he should have 
speared, he may exclaim waiya! nai’ya yapen!,'* ““No good (here an ex- 
clamation of disgust), I do not know how (to catch fish).”’ Then he jerks his 
arm outwards from the elbow, crying ma’a punta waiya, “my forearm no 
good.” 

When he receives a minor shock or surprise, a native will exclaim al- 
most involuntarily yikkai! (Koko Ya’o, Ompela, Kanju, Wik Monkan), 
or ikkai! (Lin’nitti and Tjunundji), an exclamation expressive of pain or 


10 Pim kimpin, literally “man friend,”’ “friend person,” is a phrase meaning something 
like “one’s own people” as applied to the closer relations within the kinship system. 

" Kakyl is idiomatic; the etymology is interesting. The usual word for face is nurp, but 
the word ka, properly “nose,”’ is frequently used idiomatically for the face, especially in com- 
pound words. Hence, the literal translation of the words would be nose (ka) angry (kyl): 
nurp kyl (“face angry’’) does not appear to be used in this idiomatic sense. 

2 Kit (kitta of Ompela and Koko Ya’o) means “bad, putrid, stinking, decayed,” but 
it may, as in this instance be used simply for “old, dead.’’ Hence yyk kit, a dead or dry tree. 
(A dead man, however, is pim myl, he would be pim kat, or pim my] kat, only if stinking.) 

3 In the Wik Monkan language a poor hunter is spoken of contemptuously as ma’a 
yapen, but a good hunter, one who shows special prowess, particularly in killing emu (Dromaius 
novae-hollandiae) ; native companion (Megaglornis rubicundus) ; jabiru (Xenorhynchus asiaticus) 
and other large and wary birds, is distinguished by the name ma’a tup, a title that is much 
coveted. Tup may be applied also to a woman, as for example, a woman who excells at the task 
of gathering vegetable food (mai), etc. Such a woman is mai’tup, or wintj (woman) mai tup, 
not wintj tup (vide infra). A man renowned for his fighting prowess is kek (spear) tup, and a 
“woman hunter,”’ a man celebrated for his conquests, is wintj tup, a title that most men would 
deem it politic to disavow in public. 
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surprise. Less frequently he may exclaim yikka papa! (Koko Ya’o, Om- 
pela), yakkaté! or yikkatindim!, mild expressions used frequently by 
women and children, and exactly equivalent to the English exclamation 
“Oh mother!” The expression may be varied by the substitution of any 
other term of relationship, e.g. yikka pipi! (father). 

The expressions recorded above are frequently heard and are in every- 
day use, but in three years spent among these natives I never knew them 
to depart from their traditional behavior and to use foul or obscene ex- 
pressions under stress of pain, fear, or surprise, although these are freely 
used under other circumstances. It has been stated, however, that swearing 
and obscenity is not only often heard but that it plays an important part 
in social life. How then is this swearing employed and what functions does 
it serve? Swearing is of two main types: 

1. Unorganized swearing and obscenity, falling under no sanction and 
used by both sexes in quarrels, and as taunts to goad an ememy to fight. 
This type of swearing is known to the Wik Monkan people as kyl kentanik, 
“anger make-for,”’ i.e., “for the purpose of arousing anger,” for which pur- 
pose it is deliberately employed. Under this category fall all the worst ex- 
pressions in the language: deadly insults that it would be intolerable for any 
native to receive in public. 

2. Organized or licensed swearing and obscenity that is not only per- 
missible, but obligatory, between those who stand in certain relationships 
under the classificatory system. It is carried out in public, and falls under 
a definite social sanction. This organized license is in direct contrast with 
theextreme tabu (kintja) of certain relationships,e.g., with the wife’s mother, 
the wife’s father, and the wife’s brothers. It is supposed to induce a state 
of euphoria: in the words of my informants, to ‘“‘make everybody happy.” 
This falls again into two distinct types: 

a) Obscenity pure and simple, consisting of more or less stereotyped 
references to the pudenda, and permitted between a very few relatives; fre- 
quently in the grandparent-grandchild generations, and almost always be- 
tween persons of the same sex. Certain relatives are also permitted to snatch 
playfully at one another’s genitalia, and even to handle these organs in 
public. 

b) Bad language, consisting chiefly of references to the anus and to ex- 
crement, permissible or obligatory between a number of relatives, gener- 
ally, distant, with whom license of a restricted type is permitted. The use 
of obscenities, or any sexual behavior is prohibited. 


“4 Tt is still a frequent error to suppose that an aboriginal does not distinguish clearly 
under the classificatory system between own and distant relatives. Every shade of difference 
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TAUNTS, SWEARING AND OBSCENITY 


It will be evident from the foregoing that while swearing is of frequent 
occurrence it is used only within well-defined limits. The word for an oath 
in the Kgko Ya’o, Ompela and Wik Monkan tribes is akin. I joked fre- 
quently with an old man of the Koko Ya’o tribe who stood to me in the 
relation of mimi (=" kamijo), mother’s mother’s brother, and once re- 
marked to him ono yani nitan’ akina? (“You what for mine swore?”’), 
“What did you swear at me for?” He replied at once naiyu nampa aikdna, 
naiyu mimi tjilbo!"* (“I did not swear, I [am] mimi [to you] old man’’) “I 
did not swear at you, I am your mimi and an old man,” a grey headed one, 
i.e., with the inference “‘and it would be incompatible with my dignity.” 

In the Wik Monkan tribe a person who is always swearing is kin wenta, 
literally “swearing mad,” or idiomatically, ta konn, ta kgnnitti or ta konn 
auwa (ta, “mouth,” konn, “ears,” konitti, an emphatic derived from konn 
[pages 471-72]; auwa,'? the name for any totem center, also occurs fre- 
quently in idiomatic expressions for a source of plenty, any thing or place 
that is always giving rise to something else). When a Wik Monkan child 
makes frequent use of bad language, a relative, particularly the father’s 
elder sister, smacks its lips and cries ta kit, “mouth foul.” This is in con- 
trast with the behavior in the Ompela tribe, noted on page 465, where the 
child was uncorrected. 

Before proceeding with the study of the joking relationship I shall give 
an account of the taunts, swearing, and obscenity that are in general use, 
particularly those of the kyl kentanak type swearing. 

Although swearing and obscenity hold an important place in all these 
tribes it will be found that the exact implication of the insult in swearing 
varies considerably from tribe to tribe, and bears a direct relationship to the 
social life. Thus, in the Koko Ya’o and Ompela tribes the grossest insults 
are accusations of incest, the most serious of which is maternal incest; in the 


can be expressed by an aboriginal. In the Koko Ya’o tribe a man may say pipi, father; pipi 
niatano, father mine, or pipi talli, father distant or “outside;’’ talli is literally leg (in anatomical 
sense) and is employed to express “distant” only in kinship; distant (of place) is kitji. 

8 This symbol indicates reciprocal usage of the kinship terms. 

16 Tjilbo, “the grey one,” is a term of veneration in the Koko Ya’o and neighboring tribes. 
It is used as a noun as well as an adjective and may be employed as a term of address. To say 
Tjilbo! is in the Koko Ya’o tribe a term of respect and is very different from the ordinary 
use of the equivalent in English. Tjjlbobinda,—binda a suffix meaning “the bearer of,” i.e., 
“the bearer of the grey hair,”” may also be used. 

17 Auwa appearing after a name, except in idiomatic expressions, always signifies a totem 
center, e.g., kan’kan is the white-bellied sea eagle; kan’kay auwa the totem center of this bird. 
Similarly patj is a shooting star; paitjauwa the shooting star totem center. 
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Wik Monkan tribe these are generally associated with the genitalia, and in 
the Tjunyndji, the two most serious insults are to accuse a man in public, 
on the one hand, of having eaten food bitten by a dog, and on the other to 
reflect upon the chastity of his mother. These expressions are insults that 
no man could endure and are therefore goads that invariably result in a 
fight. 

In all the tribes referred to in the present communication, humorous, or 
even ribald, remarks on parts of the body are used in a jocular fashion, and 
most of these are innocuous unless they are addressed to a person who 
stands in a forbidden relationship. Thus, in the Wik Monkan tribe, while 
these terms may be used freely between father’s father and son’s son (pola 
and polian), a fight would almost certainly result if they were used by an 
elder sister’s son (tuwa) to his mother’s younger brother (kala). A series 
of expressions from the Wik Monkan language, relaiing chiefly to parts of 
the body, are set out below, showing a gradation from merely jocular ref- 
erences to the hands, face, and legs, to obscene references to the pudenda, 
that constitute the grossest insults in the language. 


meritti big eye"* 

yanaintti plenty hair (yanin is hair of the human head) 
konn werri ears wide, i.e., protruding ears 

yink onk legs long 

ka onk nose long 


ma’a punta wikk. arm like grass: ma’a, hand, pynta, arm (literally 
“hand arm,”’ i.e., the forearm or brachium), wikk, 
grass; hence, “your arm is like a stem of grass” 


tump miny’ legs little, thin legs, thin calves: tump, leg, many4, 
little 

kutjaketti big head'* 

kutjik onk head long 


In an Archer River camp a woman was often addressed playfully as 
pap mer onk, lit., “breast eye (nipple) long,” “‘the one with the long 
nipple,” and an old woman whose hair was straight and sparse was called 
yainain wikk, “grass hair,” hair thin and sparse like grass. When I applied 
the term to her she retorted at once Yaniin yark, “hair open and sparse.” 
Yark is the term applied to a grass basket of very open coarse texture. 

Most of the foregoing expressions are innocuous except where they are 


18 Mer, “eye,” -itti, a suffix frequently used to give strength to an expression, and some- 
times carrying the force of a superlative, e.g. kytjek or kutjaik, “head,” kutjikketti, “big 
head;” kat, “bad,” katitti “most bad;”’ yanin, “hair (of head),”’ yananti,“ having plenty hair.’’ 
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incompatible with the obligatory norm of behavior, but mer pot, “eye 
white,” “eye opaque,” is generally regarded as an offensive term. Even the 
most innocent sounding expressions may also be used in earnest. Thus a 
woman may say to a man who is looking hard at her, merritti! “big eye,” 
i.e., equivalent to saying ‘““What are you staring at?’’ He would reply at 
once, knowing that his advances were repelled and desiring to avoid a clash 
with the woman’s husband: naiya ke’a tittin n’yintin, “‘I (am) not looking 
you-at,”’ and she might reply again: Yé! mer punkitti! “‘Yes!eyes big round,” 
i.e., “staring eyes.” 

When a strong or offensive term is intended playfully, the word puk, 
really “child,” “baby,” is sometimes prefixed. When used to an adult it has 
the force of a diminutive, a term of affection that takes the sting from the 
word that it accompanies. Thus, waiya, ‘“‘bad,”’ “‘a bad one;” puk waiya, 
in its literal sense ‘‘a bad child,” is much the same as “‘you little devil.” 

A number of taunts are used, but always to express ridicule, contempt 
or defiance, and are not as a rule employed playfully among adults. The 
taunts most frequently used among the Wik Monkan are: 

Tjin’tjin! a taunt and untranslatable, used especially by women and 
cried in a derisive tone and sing song voice calculated to annoy. It is how- 
ever, a taunt that few women would dare to throw directly at their hus- 
bands. My informants declared that if a woman did so aggravate the man 
he would at once seize her by the throat and half throttle her, i.e., man 
intan, lit. “neck seize.” 

Tat, another taunt used especially to defy a man who has threatened to 
throw a spear. 

Of the more serious swearing in the Wik Monkan language, the follow- 
ing obscene references to the pudenda are typical. 


To aman: 


po’o wintj wenta vagina woman mad; lit. po’o, female pudenda, 
wantj, woman, wenta, mad 


kuntjitti big penis; kuntj, penis (-itti suffix, see fn. 18) 
kuntj onk long penis 

kuntj tantitti penis fatty; kuntj, penis; tant, fat 

kuntj mankatti penis root big 

untitti big scrotum; unt, scrotum 

otjumti plenty urine 


Toa woman: 


pim wenta man mad 
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nok werrim nok, inguinal fold, werrim wide, hence equivalent 
to “‘you are exposing yourself” 

po’o patj no pubic hair; po’o, pudenda, pitj, bald, (pubic 
hair is yi pantj) 

po’o ka onk long clitoris; po’oka, clitoris; lit. “vagina nose”’ 

po’o kati enlarged clitoris 

po’o tantitti vagina fatty 

po’o konnitti labia minora enlarged; lit. “vagina ears big”’ 


With the exception of one or two of the terms applied to the male pu- 
denda which may be used in one of the joking relationships, none of these 
terms is used jocularly; all are employed only in the serious quarrelling that 
is the prelude to fighting and are spoken in a sharp tone of voice. Thus the 
term maritj tup;'® maritj, one given to stolen intercourse with the opposite 
sex, Or even maritj wenta (maritj mad) may be used jocularly, but such a 
term as pim wintj wenta (man woman mad) is never used except as a 
deadly insult. These, then, are the expressions used when all restraint is 
cast aside: the expressions, called kyl kentainik, to which reference has al- 
ready been made. When a man is really angry he seizes his spear and spear 
thrower and bites the handle of the spear as he advances, before hooking 
it on his spear thrower. Real anger in a woman however, is expressed by a 
gesture called inkim ompin the literal translation of which means “el- 
bow cut,” in which the elbows are flexed and the arms are flapped against 
the sides of the body. If the woman is carrying a yam stick (katjin), she 
holds it stiffly in front of her at arm’s length, and flapping the other elbow 
against her side, she flexes her knees slightly and leaps up and down, drum- 
ming with both feet on the ground. In this way she works herself into a pas- 
sion of anger while she shrieks abuse and obscene taunts at her adversary. 

It has been noted that in the Koko Ya’o and Ompela tribes the most 
serious insults are those concerning incest. Of these expressions, yanta 
papa gobi ([you] like [your] mother’s vagina) equivalent to “have connec- 
tion with thy mother,” an expression so grave that it is never used except 
in deadly earnest, as in serious quarrels that generally result in fighting. I 
heard it used in this way only once; by a woman to her husband during a 
serious domestic quarrel. The same expression may be used with other 
relationship terms which may be substituted for that of the mother (papa), 
such as ya’a (elder sister) or kulnta (wife, Ompela), hence yanta-ya’a-gobi, 
or yanta-kylnta-gobi, but the suggestion of incest with the mother is the 
gravest insult of all. This is in contrast with the observations of Professor 


19 Tup is a term denoting the possession of special prowess; see footnote 13. 
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Malinowski,”® in the Trobriand Islands: he states that “the maternal in- 
cest is absolutely and completely out of the question, yet it is the mildest 
abuse.”’ In a well organized North Queensland community incest of any 
kind was punished by death; it was not a personal matter, a matter for in- 
dividual action or private vengeance, but fell under an organized social 
sanction; the people were “’shamed,” a ritual state of sin, of disphoria, 
prevailed, for which there was no expiation. The punishment of incest was 
death.” The closer the relationship the graver the incest; it is evident there- 
fore that to charge a man in public with maternal incest, with a crime 
against the society for which there was no expiation, is to challenge him 
to fight. 
THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP 

It has been stated that the joking relationship is found in all the tribes 
of Cape York Peninsula. This joking relationship is of two distinct types: 

1) With a member of the grandparents’ generation, frequently an “out- 
side”’ father’s father, and 

2) With certain relatives by marriage, generally where an incompatibil- 
ity in the obligatory pattern of behavior has been set up by the marriage. 

In each instance the freedom in language and the license in behavior 
permitted between those within the joking relationship—in the presence 
of other members of the horde—is the antithesis of that obligatory to those 
who stand within certain other degrees of the kinship system, such as the 
wife’s mother, the wife’s father, and the wife’s brothers, the behavior to- 
wards all of whom is governed by the most severe code of restraint with 
many inhibitions. In the case of the first this consists of an absolute pro- 
hibition on speech of any kind, and in the second and third the use of a 
special language, called in the Ompela tribe nornki, e.g., nornki piloba-go,” 

20 Sex and Repression in Savage Society (New York and London, 1927), p. 106. 

*1 In another place (The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York, p. 511) I 
have shown that even where the natives were so much under the influence of the white man 
that they were unable to carry out their own law, they would not tolerate an incestuous mar- 
riage, but compelled the offending couple to live apart at some distance from the camp of the 
horde to which they belonged, and from the social life of which they were cut off. 

* Koko in the Ompela and allied languages is “talk” or “speech” and is the word used in 
ordinary conversation. It appears frequently as a prefix before the name of a tribe, e.g. Koko 
Ya'o, which means literally koko, “speech,’’ ya’o, “this way.”’ A separate vocabulary, amount- 
ing almost to a separate language, is also employed in speaking at kintja (tabu) relations of 
certain orders. This is known as nornki, not koko. The meaning of nornki piloba-go is literally 


nornki, “speech,” piloba, “wife’s brother,” -go, suffix meaning “to and for;’’ “speech for 
wife’s brother,”’ hence “talk for a tabu person.” 


Similarly, in the Wik Monkan tribe, the name of this speech for tabu relations is yonk 
wonka tonn, literally, “speech side another” (see pages 485-86). 
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and in the Wik Monkan, yonk wonka tonn, which may be used only in- 
directly, that is at, and not ¢o, the person addressed. In the apt phrase of 
my informant, they may talk ‘‘one side.”’ I shall have occasion to speak more 
fully of this ‘‘one side” talk when discussing the joking relationship in the 
Ompela and Wik Monkan tribes. The joking relationship of the first type, 
between members of the grandparent’s and grandchildren’s generations, is 
the more widely distributed type, and the one in which the greatest license 
is permitted. It is only in this relationship between individuals two genera- 
tions removed, e.g., between the father’s father and the son’s son (in cer- 
tain of the tribes of this area), that organized obscenity and behavior of a 
sexual type, is permitted, and even becomes the norm of behavior. In the 
Ompela and Koko Ya’o tribes the relation of the father’s father (pola) 
and his classificatory son’s son (poladu) is an extraordinary one, and is 
characterized by extreme freedom and license both of speech and behavior, 
in the presence of other members of the horde, that is permissible with no 
other individual]. It is the pola and poladu who pursue one another and 
snatch at one another’s genitalia. 

In all these tribes—the Koko Ya’o, Ompela, and Kanju—the name pola 
is applied not only to the father’s father but also to the clan totems. 

In the joking relationship of the second type, while a great deal of free- 
dom is permitted, this generally takes the form of bad language rather than 
of obscene expressions, and references and behavior of a sexual nature are 
excluded. 

In each case greater freedom is permitted between relations that a man 
calls talli (distant) than with yintju (close) relations, and as a rule restraint 
must be exercised with blood relations, to whom a man applies the term 
nitano, own.” 

When I asked two men of the Koko Ya’o tribe who stood in a joking 
relationship and who were perpetually exchanging terms of abuse,why they 
swore, one of the men replied “‘Yor’yor (nothing), ati (friend), make happy 
little bit, no swear proper!”’ 

It has been noted that all this organized swearing and obscenity in the 
joking relationship, that is, all the swearing that falls under a social sanc- 
tion, is carried on in camp in the presence of other members of the horde, 
and it fulfils a definite function. Just as the proper observance of the tabus 
governing behavior towards the wife’s mother and certain other relations, 
maintains a condition of euphoria, the joking relationship induces a state 
of ritual well-being; in the words of the natives themselves it “makes 
everybody happy.” For it must be remembered that the proper observance 
of the formal pattern of behavior under the kinship system is not a matter 


\ 
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of individual choice or caprice; it is laid down by tradition and governed by 
organized social sanctions. A serious breach of etiquette under the kinship 
system “makes everybody ’shamed,”’ a state of disphoria results; hence any 
breach of etiquette must be expiated by ritual means (pages 467-69). 
In the Koko Ya’o tribe this ritual cleansing is effected by washing the 
mouth with water. 

A short account of the joking relationship in each of the tribes under dis- 
cussion follows. 


THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP IN THE KOKO YA’O TRIBE 


The joking relationship in the Koko Ya’o tribe is well developed, and 
plays an important part in social life. It falls into the two main types noted 
above, but as it is inseparably linked with the kinship organization, some 
knowledge of this system, especially of the type set up by marriage, is es- 
sential to an understanding of it. 

In the Koko Ya’o tribe two types of marriage are permitted, with a 
classificatory cross-cousin, that is with a mother’s brother’s or father’s 
sister’s daughter, and with a classificatory sister’s son’s daughter. Marriage 
with the actual mother’s brother’s or father’s sister’s daughter, that is with 
an actual cross cousin, is prohibited; the relationship must be tiilli (dis- 
tant) not yintju (close or actual). Swearing and obscenity, whether used 
within the privileged relationships or as taunts or goads during quarrels, 
resemble in import those in the Wik Monkan language. Among the most 
common are nono wikkin ontan, “you scrotum burned;” tall’al woipa or 
tall’al, “‘(your) semen (is) close.”” To a woman the most deadly insults are 
pinyoi! (pinyu, “vagina,” -oi, a suffix used in hailing a person from a dis- 
tance), hence the expression is equivalent to “Hey! vagina!” and yini muk- 
kan, ‘‘enlarged clitoris: as in quarrels between men, references to the genit- 
alia are frequent, especially such expressions as nono yini ontian, ““you vagina 
(is) burned.” The men, especially the single men,areashamed when they hear 
these words exchanged between the women in public, and bow their heads. 

The three principal joking relationships in this tribe are: 


(1) Pola (father’s father) and poladu (son’s son); 

(2) Yamizyami, a joking relationship that is set up between two in- 
dividuals who stood at first in the relationship of elder brother (yapu) and 
younger brother (ya’adu), after one has married a classificatory sister’s 
daughter (mampa) of the other. 

The term yami, applied to the actual mother-in-law and to her brothers 
and sisters, is thenceforth used reciprocally, with a pattern of behavior in 
strong contrast with the extreme tabu of the usual yami relationship. 


| 
| 
| 
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(3) almazalma, a joking relationship established between two in- 
dividuals who were at first yapu and ya’adu, when one has marrieda 
classificatory mother (papa) of the other. 

The type of behavior obligatory is very different in these two main 
types. Thus the greatest freedom is permitted between pola and poladu, and 
behavior of an obscene or sexual type, characterized by the natives them- 
selves as a’inyu wona-go is permitted. This is contrasted with the behavior 
in the yami and alma relationships, which is characterized as a’inyu kuna- 
go. 

(1) A poladu may borrow the spears or other personal possessions of 
his pola during his absence without asking his permission and the pola 
must show no resentment. This fact was brought home to me by a little 
comedy that was enacted in a Koko Ya’o camp near Lloyd Bay. I had 
picked up a puppy belonging to an old man who was standing some dis- 
tance away and was pretending to carry it off. He was really concerned, and 
I was about to set his mind at rest by putting down the puppy, when the 
bystanders, who were much amused at the incident, told me in an aside, to 
address him as my pola—with the obvious desire to prolong the amuse- 
ment of the incident at the old man’s expense by adding to his embarrass- 
ment, while rendering him powerless to object. 

This obligatory type of behavior is carried out in the presence of the 
entire camp and is often given free rein on the nartji kintja—the tabu 
ground, or sacred initiation place during the prolonged preparations for the 
ceremonies of the Okainta,” when the nartji kmtja becomes a kind of men’s 
club. On this nartji kintja, during preparations for a ceremony, I have 
heard two men, pola and poladu, who were squatting on the ground engaged 
in making spears and ornamenting a drum (waiyuba), exchange a running 
fire of obscenities for hours on end—each preserving throughout the greatest 
good humor in the face of insults that in other circumstances would have 
been intolerable. Among the expressions used were woninto mukkin! 
“‘penis—yours big.’ the reply to this was ylmpe! naiyulla tjo-a-tji! ““Noth- 
ing! mine is a little one:” wona kitta! “penis (is) rotten.” At intervals, es- 
pecially after one of these exchanges of obscenities, the men may snatch at 
one another’s pudenda. A poladu may even say to his pola, pa’il matjatjina! 
“Your wife (actually my father’s mother), I shall rape’™ an unheard of 
joke with any other relative. There is no doubt that the exchanges under the 
joking relationship do provoke genuine mirth, as well as a ritual state of 


% See The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York, pp. 473-82. 
* Matjatjina is a euphemistic expression for rape, its literal meaning is “I shall catch 
hold;” tukin (“to copulate with”) really has the force of rape; see page 466. 
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well-being, that counterbalances, relieves, and gives point to, the austerity 
and restraint that characterize much of the behavior under the kinship 
system. 

(2) yamizyami. Although the extreme license of the previous rela- 
tionship is here considerably restricted—references to the anus and to ex- 
crement alone being permitted—the obligatory behavior presents the 
strongest contrast with the usual behavior to the wife’s mother (yami), and 
the sisters and brothers of this woman. For not only is it inconceivable that 
he should swear at or in the presence of any one of these people, but he may 
never speak directly to them nor even approach them or any group in 
which they are standing. 


The relationship that was set up when a Koko Ya’o man Anarra married the 
mampa (sister’s daughter) of his yapu (elder brother) is as follows. 


ATAPARRADI Yutomo — MA’ATJINTJAL 
Ya’a Moryu 
Ya’adu Piloba 
KULLIKULLIGOBI —— ANARRA 
Mampa | Ya’adu Yami 
Kala Yapu Yami 
| | 
KAMULNAM = KITAMUL OLMPANBINOA YUKAIGAN 
Piloba Kamijo Kamijo Kamijo 
Moryu Mimi Mimi Mimi 


It should be noted, however, that the individuals were all distant kin, and that 
the relationship shown in the table is classificatory, not actual. Yutomo was a 
ya’a talli (“outside” elder sister) of Ataparradi and not an actual blood relation. 
Moreover as Anarra and Ataparradi were brothers it will be evident that both 
should have applied the term mampa to the woman Kullikulligobi, whom Anarra 
married. Incompatibilities in relationship terminology were, however, of frequent 
occurrence, especially when individuals from widely separated clans came together, 
and not only gave rise to these joking relationships with a reversal of the customary 
pattern of behavior, as in the yami relationship, in which extreme restraint normally 
observed gave place to license, but were actually provided for in many of the kinship 
systems by the use of special terms employed only to overcome incompatibilities in 
terminology, and which do not necessarily indicate incestuous marriage. 

Anarra applied the term yami to Yutomo, his wife’s mother (pimazpiado, be- 
fore betrothal, in the case of a classificatory cross-cousin marriage) and therefore 
extended the same terminology to her brother, who would normally, as the brother 
of a woman to whom he applied the term pima, have been his pipi (father) and rot 
his yapu. 


' 
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Examples of the organized swearing employed freely within this re- 
lationship, and known asa’inyu kuna-go are kuna kitta! “excrement stink- 
ing;” »’kin’ kuna kitta! ‘“‘your excrement stinks;” 7’kin’ kuna kama tonko! 
“‘your anus (is) (kama kuna, literally “mouth of excrement”) black;” and 
endless variations of these. No sexual references are permitted, nor does 
this license extend to other forms of behavior, as, for example, to the hand- 
ling of the genitalia. 


(3) alma=alma: The behavior within this relationship is similar to 
that between yami. 


THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP IN THE OMPELA TRIBE 

The joking relationship in the Ompela tribe is of the same type as that 
of the Koko Ya’o tribe, and as the languages and general culture of the two 
tribes differ only in minor details, the joking relationship extends to neigh- 
boring hordes over the boundaries of the tribes. The kinship system of the 
Ompela tribe, -however, differs slightly from that of the Koko Ya’o, and 
only one type of marriage, a bilateral cross-cousin type (with the classifi- 
catory mother’s brother’s daughter and the father’s sister’s daughter) is per- 
mitted; marriage with the sister’s son’s daughter is here prohibited. 

The yami and alma joking relationships occur in the Ompela tribe as in 
the Koko Ya’o, with the same restrictions as in the latter tribe, and again, 
the greatest amount of license is permitted in the pola‘spoladu relation- 
ship, where sexual references, as distinct from references to the anus and 
to excrement form the pattern of behavior. 

In addition, a joking relationship, with considerable freedom in be- 
havior, exists between the mother’s father (natjimo) and his daughter’s 
son (natjijo), distant, not actual. I had two men who stood in this relation- 
ship to one another with me in a boat crew on the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
they maintained an almost incessant exchange of ritual abuse, even when 
traveling with the launch at sea. The behavior in this relationship is very 
similar to that between alma and yami, and although a good deal of license 
is permitted, definitely sexual references are excluded. One of the most fre- 
quent sallies that passed between the two individuals mentioned above was 
the following: kopi nino wintjl naitagin? (Sweetheart you what time 
marry?), ‘“‘When are you going to marry your sweetheart?” and the reply 
was ngla, “bye and bye.” Both men laughed, and each stretched his arm 
out towards the face of the other as if to chuck him under the chin, at the 
same time exclaiming Eeh! in a hoarse voice. This exclamation, and the 
accompanying gesture, were repeated after each fresh sally. 

Alma. On another occasion I overheard one of these men exchanging 
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the following expressions with an individual whose relationship to him I 
did not then know: nino intjai’yu kantai’ya! (You wild banana eat), “Eat 
a wild banana!” To this he retorted at once Apiti! kuna™ nitagin’, 
(Don’t anus mine-nothing), “Don’t; my anus will be shut!” This sally, 
which terminated with the exclamation noted above, was repeated, with 
slight variations, at intervals throughout the day, “to make fun.” On 
enquiry I found that these two men were alma to one another. No blood 
relationship existed between them, and in fact they came from hordes far 
separated. At first they had stood in the relationship of yapuzya’adu 
(elder brotherssyounger brother), such relationship being established, as 
a rule, between strangers after lengthy kinship discussion, during which 
a mutual relationship to a third person is eventually discovered. This 
establishes a kinship bond between the two men which may then be 
extended to all the members of the hordes to which they belong. In this 
way, incompatibilities in kinship terminology are largely avoided, but the 
rigidity of the marriage rules are often relaxed when a man comes “from 
long way,” and incompatibilities may then arise. One of these men married 
a classificatory mother (papa) of the other, who then married the younger 
sister’s daughter (mukadu) of the first. Thus, while in the beginning they 
were brothers, after the first marriage one should have stood in the rela- 
tion of fatherson (pipipiado) to the other, and the alma joking rela- 
tionship was set up. As a result of the second marriage they would have 
stood in the relationship of yami to one another. 

I have stated above (footnote 22) that in certain of the relation- 
ships established by marriage, the pattern of behavior is one of restraint so 
severe that a special vocabulary, amounting in certain cases almost to a 
separate language, is employed. This language is well developed in the 
Koko Ya’o, Ompela, Kanju, and Wik Monkan languages. In the Ompela 
tribe, the behavior between individuals who apply the term yami (wife’s 
mother=daughter’s husband) reciprocally is normally one of absolute 
avoidance. Not only may they never speak, but they must not approach, 
or even look directly at, one another, and the woman may carry a palm 
leaf shade or a sheet of tea tree (Melaleaca) bark, with which she covers 
her face when she passes in the vicinity of her yami. It will be evident, there- 
fore, that the license permitted in the yami joking relationship constitutes 
a simple reversal of this behavior. 

The behavior obligatory between father-in-law and son-in-law is only 
less severe. A father-in-law, i.e., the husband of a yami, is armpai’yi. This 


*% Kuna is really “excrement,’”’ kuna kama, lit. “excrement mouth,” is the anus, but kuna 
alone is sometimes used. 
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man may speak to his daughter’s husband (yartjamono), but the latter 
may not reply directly. The son-in-law may talk “‘one side,” that is, while 
he may not address his elder in ordinary speech (kgkg), he may speak in 
the language known as nornki. Even in this language, however, he may not 
address his remarks in the first person directly to his armpai’yi, but to his 
child, or even to his dog, to which he speaks as to a son,” and not directly 
to the person for whom the remark is intended. A similar type of behavior 
exists between a man and his wife’s brother (pilobas*moryu). A moryu 
may speak to his piloba, that is to his sister’s husband, but the latter may 
not reply directly; he “talks one side,” that is he uses nornki, not koko. 
nornki does not comprise a complete language, but a set of names for the 
most important objects and articles of everyday life, as well as certain verbs. 
It is a skeleton language only, but it must be remembered that this is prob- 
ably correlated with the type of behavior obligatory between those by whom 
it is employed, among whom communication, especially verbal communi- 
cation, is reduced to a minimum. The existence of this language, and of 
special terms for many objects, the names of which may be tabu (kintja) 
during the “period of the separation” during mourning, is probably re- 
sponsible for the suggestion that sometimes has been advanced that lan- 
guages in Australia are unstable and that the name of an object obtained 
at one time may be entirely different from that obtained at another. In 
spite of the fact that this dual language occurs in most, if not all, the tribes 
of Cape York Peninsula, and its obvious importance to an understanding 
of these people, as far as I am aware its existence has never hitherto been 
recognized or recorded. 

For comparative purposes, a list of the names of some of the common 
objects in the language of the Ompela tribe are set out below in koko and 
in nornki 


English koko nornki 
water pi’i tulnkan 
meat minya yantai’yi 


(animal food in general; also generic term 
for any animal, game, or fish) 
vegetable food mai’yi mampindji 
(food in general; also generic term for 
vegetable food or food of vegetable 
origin) 
fire (also firewood) yuma mianto 


*¢ In these tribes a dog has a place in the kinship system; it is piado (son or daughter. man 
speaking) to a man, and mampa (son or daughter, woman speaking) to his wife. 
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camp 
dog (domesticated dingo) 
tobacco 


(originally Derris trifoliata var macro- 


carpa, a fish poison) 
firestick (Premna acuminata) 
palm leaf basket 

(water vessel) 
grass basket 
string “dilly bag”’ 
canoe 
spear (generic term) 
spear (multiple pronged) 
spear thrower 


tea tree bark 

yam (Dioscorea sativa) 

yam (Dioscorea sativa, var rotunda) 
hand 

foot 

nose 

eye 

mouth 

ear 

big 

little 

cuscus (Phalanger maculatus) 
bandicoot (Isoodon peninsulae) 
echidna 

wallaby (Macropus agilis) 
tabu 


nartji 
ko’aga 
keni 


tikki 
olko 


pontoi’yu 
pikon 
wornyo 
yan’ka 
tai’ya 
yuli 


ontji 
dampu 
ka’ata 
ma’a 
ta’o 
né’yi 
tuntoi 
kama 
yampa 
mukkin 
tjo’a’tjo 
ampgoiyu 
kulpa 
ka’oma 
piwo 
kintja 


[N. s., 37, 1935 


manko 
nonkong 
operri 


po’dinyimo 
wokidji 


muntémo 
yolun 
na’aldi 
panko 
paiya 
tanti 
put’tjuga 
poimi 
moi’ yuno 
intani 
pulomo 
owul 
otjal 
nulmpai 
ta’alligé 
natjappi 
mintéyatti 
imil 
atanyu 
pinyi pinyi 
nintai’yi 
pikoni 
wotji 


It will be evident from the above vocabulary that a great deal may be 
expressed with a minimum of words. Thus all animal food, all plant food, 
water, camp, fire and firewood may be expressed by five words—mampindji, 
yantai’yi, tulnkin, minko and minto—which again may be supplemented 
by the uses of the gesture language that is used freely in all kintja relation- 
ships. Moreover, without an appreciation of the uses of these two vocabu- 
laries, and of the kinship system and the behavior within it, a great deal 
that passes in a native camp must be incomprehensible. If two men 
stood in the relationship of moryu@piloba, the moryu would say to his 
piloba, yuma kalowé! “fire bring-up;” the piloba on the other hand would 


say minto palonolla! “fire bring.” 


“4 
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THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP IN THE KANJU TRIBE 


The joking relationship is also found in the Kanju tribe of the central 
highlands of Cape York Peninsula. It differs in no important respects from 
the relationship in the Ompela and Koko Ya’o tribes that occupy the terri- 
tory to the eastward, and to which it is culturally and linguistically much 
more closely allied than to the tribes of the west coast. 


THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP IN THE WIK MONKAN TRIBE 

It has been shown above (p. 469) that in the Wik Monkan tribe swearing 
is of two distinct types. Apart, however, from the swearing of the kyl 
kentanaik type that has already been discussed in some detail, a well de- 
fined joking relationship, resembling closely in all essential features those 
that have been described from the Koko Ya’o and Ompela tribes, also 
exists in the Wik Monkan. The marriage system in the Wik Monkan tribe 
differs from that of any of the tribes hitherto discussed and is of a second 
cousin type. 

Ak is the Wik Monkan term for an oath, and organized swearing of 
the type found in the joking relationship is ikwyniak ke’atnik, “swear-for 
play-for,” or pim kaimpin akwunik ke’itnik”’ “man friend swear-for play- 
for,” i.e., “swearing for play among relatives.” 

Again in this tribe, the greatest license is permitted between members 
of the grandparent-grandchildren generations, usually distant, and called 
by the Wik Monkan mill tonn (mill, “right hand,” tonn “another”’). For 
a man the principal joking relations are: 

1) mukka (=mukkaiya),a mother’s elder brother. Some decorum must 
be observed in the behavior to the actual (own) myukka; and to the mother’s 
younger brother (kala), own or classificatory, extreme deference must be 
shown. A kala is yaintja taiyin, my informants stated (naintja, “tabu,” 
taiyin, “hard” or “severe’”’). Considerable interest attaches to this rela- 
tionship and to the unusually sharp distinction in behavior between the 
mother’s elder brother (mykka) and the mother’s younger brother (kala). 

2) (mother’s father—daughter’s son or daughter), also 
father’s mukka and kala. 

3) pola=poliyan, father’s father, classificatory or ‘‘outside.”’ 

4) korpin: a name used reciprocally between two people who stand 
in either of the following relationships with one another: mother’s elder 
brother (mykka) or mother’s father (natja), whose wives, instead of being, 
in the first case pinya, and in the second kemi, are placed in another rela- 


7 Pim kaimpan, the literal translation of which is “man friend,” is the term for relatives 
who are not yaintja (tabu) under the kinship system: -ak is a suffix meaning to or for. 
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tionship which makes the obligatory behavior incongruous or incompati- 
ble, through a “crooked” marriage “from first somewhere.” These people 
call one another ma’a korpin, and between them a joking relationship is 
set up, in which considerable license is permitted. 

It should be noted that in each case it is an outside or classificatory 
(mall tonn), not an actual, relation who stands in the joking relationship. 
With the actual relations in each case, some restraint is required. 

The greatest freedom is*permitted in this tribe between nitji and 
natjiin and between pola and poliin, but much license, and a sexual type 
of joking, is permitted also in each of the first three relationships above. 
Individuals in any of these three relationships may grasp one another’s 
genitalia and exclaim: n’yinta nitirri kuntj pi’in-eh? (you [thou] your 
penis big-eh?), have a big penis, eh?” Ya’a we!** naiya many’! “Not 
at all I have small one.” A poliiin may say to his pola, unt titatim, “scro- 
tum eggs with;” in free translation “Your scrotum is like a bag with eggs!” 
And the pola will reply n’yinta tita kenkinaiké? (you eggs cook, eh?), 
“Would you like the eggs to cook?” 

After every sally of this kind each man may hold his hand out towards 
the other with a laugh, and each cries Eh! just as in the terminal rite of an 
initiation ceremony or other ritual performance. 

For a woman the chief joking relationships are: 

1) mukka, but not kala, who is naintja taiyin (severely tabu) and to 
whom she may not speak at all. 

2) natj wot and natj waiyo*”® mother’s father and mother’s father’s 
sister respectively, mall tonn, i.e., classificatory, not actual. 

3) pola (pol wot), classificatory father’s father, and father’s father’s 
elder brother. 

4) kat kall’n (literally “mother carries”) is the term applied to a man 
who through an irregular or “crooked”’ marriage with the mother has come 
to stand incompatibly in the relationship of father (pip) to the person 
speaking. 

5) korp’n. Mild swearing is permitted in this relationship, but defi- 
nitely sexual references between individuals of opposite sex are usually 
excluded from the joking relationship (i.e., from akwunidk ke’itnik), and 


% Ya’a, “no, nothing;” -wé, a termination carrying emphasis. It must not be confused with 
-wi which, used as a suffix, means something very like please; an expression of entreaty or 
pleading rather than of emphasis. 

* Wot is really an old man; with kinship terms it often indicates elder, i.e., pola, father’s 
father; pol wot, father’s father’s elder brother, as well as a pola who is an old man. Waiyo, 
used with terms of relationship applied to women, indicates an elder or more important per- 
son, e.g. mykk’ waiyo, the mother’s elder sister. 
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are generally but not always restricted to times of real anger. The strongest 
type of joking, usually of a coarse, rather than of an obscene nature, is 
otjimti (otjim, “‘urine’’), hence, “plenty urine.” 

Nevertheless, just as extreme license is permitted between a nitja and 
his niatjiin, between a niitjian and his natji waiyo (father’s mother’s elder 
sister) a great deal of license is permitted, and references of sexual char- 
acter, which, as was noted above, are usually excluded from the joking re- 
lationship between individuals of opposite sex, are sometimes employed. 
Thus a niitj’waiyo may say to her niatjiin, kuntj miny’, “little penis!”’ and 
he may retort po’o many’, “little vagina,” a type of jest that is unthinkable 
in any other relationship. 

Behavior within the kinship system of the Wik Monkan tribe is ex- 
tremely complex, and here again as in the Ompela and allied tribes, a 
special vocabulary is employed for talk “one side”’ between individuals who 
stand in certain relationships within the kinship system. The word for talk 
or speech, corresponding with koko of the east coast, is wik, and again, as 
in that area the word for “speech” appears as a prefix to the names of many 
tribes, e.g. Wik Monkan, Wik Tinda, Wik Alkin, Wik niatirri. Normal 
speech is wik koi’um, which means literally “talk straight,” while ‘‘one 
side talk” is nonk wonk tonn “speech side another,” so that the natives’ 
distinction between “‘straight talk’ and “‘one side talk” are almost exact 
translations of their own phrases. While wik corresponds with koko, nonk 
corresponds with nornki, and there is little doubt that it has the same der- 
ivation. 

The function served by this language is exactly similar to that in the 
Ompela tribe. When a relation who is yaintja taiyin talks “one side”’ 
through a child or a dog, he or she addresses it by the term denoting the 
relationship in which it stands to the speaker. A dog is nenk (scn or daugh- 
ter, man speaking) to its master, who is pip (father) to it, while his wife 
is kat (mother) to the dog and it is tuwa (son or daughter, woman speaking) 
to her. 

In this tribe, although the pattern of behavior to the mother is still one 
of avoidance, she may speak ‘“‘one side’’ to her son-in-law, using yonk 
won’k tonn. Thus, if she wishes to ask her son-in-law for tobacco (nor- 
mally mai ken), she may not use direct talk (wik koi’um) which is: naindan 
naiya mai ken ya’a, “Son-in-law I tobacco nothing,” but in nonk wonk 
tonn, speaking to her daughter’s dog: kemiin mampi yaiya kon katume,*° 

3° Mai, the generic name for any and all vegetable foods, is prefixed to the names of foods, 


etc., of vegetable origin, hence tobacco is mai ken. The nonk won’k tonn for mai is mampi (cf. 
mampandji of Ompela) and for ken, kon, i.e., mampi kon. 
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“‘Daughter’s son (i.e., the dog is the child of her tuwa), I tobacco nothing.” 
If he has none, instead of replying directly naiya ya’a, he again addresses 
the dog: naindiin naiya katum, “Son-(to his dog) I (have) nothing,” or if he 
has a small piece only he may say inwé ainda wetti, ‘“‘Here (is) son no 
good.” Freely rendered ‘‘Son, here is a little no good piece.”’ 

The following is a list of words in wik™ for comparative purposes: 


English wik koi’um nonk won’ktonn 
water naikk 
vegetable food mai mampi 
animal food mina nenk 

fire tum opairriam 
head kutak kortra 

eye mer walkin 
mouth ta nimpa 
nose ka worp 

neck mann wukil 
belly tip impan 
hand ma’a pollim 
hungry martji paparra 
swear ak, akan noi yin 
sleep werp nant 

good min wet 

spear (generic term) kek’a torkim 
paddle (canoe) pil’ pemarra 
tree, wood yuk yurntj 

go (I go) wen’ yin 
speak (I speak) wik tau’win 
hair yanan ankallam* 


THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP IN THE TJUnUNDJI TRIBE* 


The Tjunundji tribe of the lower Batavia River area on the Gulf of 
Carpentaria differs greatly both culturally and linguistically from the 


* It is of interest to note the occurrence of certain at least of these words where euphe- 
misms are required. Hence a pregnant woman is spoken of, and even addressed as, impanin, 
obviously derived from the nonk tonn (impin “belly,” -ian, “with”). Thus while it is quite 
proper and correct to address a pregnant woman as impiniin, te speak of her as tippiti, “big 
belly,” would be an insult, or at the least a phrase in very bad taste (wik waiya, “bad talk”). 

® This word again occurs in the name Ankillimwet, given during mourning to a man or 
woman who has lost a relation of a certain order, and is related to the fact that the hair must 
not be cut by an Ankillamwet except on certain set ceremonial occasions. 

*® A preliminary account of these people appears in a paper on A Hero Cult from the Gulf 
of Carpentaria (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, in press). 
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tribes of the south and east, and is very distinct from the Koko Ya’o, 
Kanju, or Wik Monkan tribes. Nevertheless the use of swearing, and the 
existence of a joking relationship, characterized by license in behavior and 
the organized use of obscenity, is well developed. 

Swearing in the Tjuyundji tribe is again readily classified under three 
main headings. 

(1) Mild oaths or exclamations, in which the personal name of a person 
long deceased is called when a weapon or implement breaks or when a man 
strikes his foot against an object on the ground (see p. 467). 

(2) Unorganized swearing, i.e., swearing used in times of anger to goad 
enemies to fight; falling under no social sanction. 

(3) Organized swearing and license in behavior permissible between 
relatives of a certain restricted class, and taking the form of a joking re- 
lationship. 

Within the second class of swearing, used in times of anger to goad to 
fight the strongest and most offensive expressions are used, since here there 
is no restriction except that imposed by fear of goading an enemy too far. 
A great number of expressions used only as taunts may never be employed 
even within the grades of the joking relationship in which the greatest 
license is allowed. 

Thus there is one term which, although it would appear to a white man 
to be quite innocuous, must never be used playfully since this would in- 
variably lead to a fight. No man who is tjirrita and no woman who is 
n’dju’upatti or mwiprinné may eat the flesh of any animal that has been 
killed or even bitten by a dog, nor any man who is igimmiathiggi’oti 
(father of an infant). But old people—a man who is waingimbwitti (just 
turning grey) or wegipwa (old man), and a woman who is nduprigga (old 
woman)—may however, eat food that dogs have hunted and killed. When 
a man who is still tjirrita eats flesh killed by a dog, even by his own dog, he 
is ithwimingwitti, i.e., one who has eaten the spittle (athwi) of a dog. 
This is regarded as a dreadful thing: nevertheless, none but the elder brother 
of the man, whose special privilege it is, dare apply this term to him, for 
aithwimingwitti is one of the worst and deadliest of fighting taunts. My 
informant remembered an actual instance in which the use of this word re- 
sulted in the death of the user, who was killed instantly, his neck transfixed 
by a spear before he could even rise to his feet. 

There are also a number of other expressions in the Tjunundji language 
that may never be used jocularly, even under the extreme license of the jok- 
ing relationship with the paiyi. While I may playfully say to a man 
ndru maritji! which means, in free translation, “You are a woman hunter,” 
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and he may only laugh, and I may even address him jocularly as arrega, 
“a woman given to free intercourse,”’ or by a still stronger term winda (a 
term equivalent to bitch), I may never say drrerikwinnai or windatak- 
winnd. Kwinna is a suffix meaning “having birth from,” and these terms 
would have the significance of ‘“‘son of a harlot,” ‘‘son of a woman who was 
a bitch” respectively, and are therefore equivalent to addressing him as the 
son of a woman who was promiscuous. These are fighting taunts, and es- 
pecially when used in public—in camp in the presence of others—they are 
intolerable, hence their use as taunts or goads. 

There is a distinction between the terms drregii and winda, the latter 
being much more serious and therefore rarely used as a joke. When I ad- 
dressed one of the old men playfully as airregi,” he laughed; but when I 
called him winda, he cried iini paithuthi! “I forehead bow,” that is, “I 
am ashamed.” 

An oath in the Tjunundji language is n’rini, i.e., n’dru naina ernai 
n’rini? (thou me why swear), “Why did you swear at me?” But the be- 
havior within the joking relationship is expressed in the phrase laini pfai’- 
pritti, “We two (dual) joke.” 

The marriage permitted in Tjunundji tribe was with the mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter (avondji@avondji). The father’s father (erwe), 
who is the individual in the Ompela and allied tribes with whom the great- 
est freedom is permitted, is not here a joking relation. Erwe is again the 
name applied to the clan totem as well as to the father’s father. 

The two chief joking relationships are: 


1) paiya@idnaipindi (father’s mother’s brother=sister’s son’s son). 

2) ngytimra‘Snainin’nrininnigé (mother’s brother’s daughter’s hus- 
band’s =wife’s father’s sister’s son). In each of these relationships consider- 
able freedom is permitted, and the license extends also to the behavior, each 
of these two relatives being permitted to handle one another’s penis. Con- 
siderable license is permitted with the paiyi, but sexual references are 
usually excluded. While to a woman he may use only such mild terms as 
kweginna, “crooked foot” (kwe, “foot’’), or n’dwa pirritji, “eye big,” toa 
man who stands in the same relationship he may say n’dru drregi, “‘You 
(are) a harlot” (arrega is normally applied to a woman; maritj to a man; 
irrega is therefore in this sense a sharper thrust). 


SUMMARY 


1. Swearing and obscenity is of frequent occurrence among the natives 
of Cape York Peninsula. 
2. It is not employed in a loose or haphazard manner, but with re- 
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straint; it is of several distinct types, each of which fulfils a sociological 
function. 

3. Swearing and obscenity is employed deliberately as a taunt to goad 
an enemy to fight. This is of an unorganized type and falls under no social 
sanction. This type of swearing is characterized by the Wik Monkan as 
ik kulkentinik, “swearing anger to arouse.” 

4. In addition to this unorganized type of swearing there is an or- 
ganized type of behavior falling under a definite social sanction, in which 
license in language and in behavior, of a set and stereotyped form, is obli- 
gatory. 

5. In each of the tribes discussed in the present paper this takes the 
form of a joking relationship of similar type to those described from cer- 
tain other parts of the world, in which it is customary or obligatory for in- 
dividuals who stand in a certain relationship to jest or to exchange obscene 
remarks. 

6. The behavior within this joking relationship is regulated by kinship. 
It induces a state of euphoria, of ritual well being, i.e., “it makes everybody 
happy,” and is carried on in camp, in the presence of the group. 

7. This ritual aspect of the joking relationship is shown by the fact that 
it reaches a maximum on ceremonial occasions, i.e., when social sentiments 
are stressed, as on the nartji kintja, the tabu ground, during the prepara- 
tions for the ceremonies of the Okainta. 

8. Furthermore, any departure from the customary norm of behavior, 
even if inadvertently committed, is a ritual offence and must be followed 
by ritual purification. 

9. The behavior customary under the joking relationship is of two 
distinct types, characterized by the native of the Ompela and Koko Ya’o 
tribes as a’inyu kuna-go, “play exrement-for,” and a’inyu wona-go “play 
penis-for.”’ 

10. The greatest license permitted in each case is between individuals 
two generations removed. Moreover, it is permitted between individuals 
who stand in a classificatory and not in an actual relationship with one 
another. 

11. In the joking relationship, which is regulated by the kinship sys- 
tem, the obligatory behavior consists of a reversal of the customary pat- 
tern, normally of severe restraint, appropriate to the relationship. 

12. This is well shown in the joking relationship which is set up, when, 
through an irregular marriage, an incompatibility results. The rigid avoid- 
ance of the yami relationship in the Koko Ya’o and Ompela tribes gives 
place to the license of the joking relationship. 
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13. In the Koko Ya’o, Ompela, and Wik Monkan tribes, the greatest 
freedom is permitted with the father’s father, called pola, the name ap- 
plied also to the clan totem. In the Tjunundji tribe the name for the father’s 
father erwe is also applied to the clan totems but the father’s father is not 
here a joking relation. 

14. In addition to the rule of complete avoidance towards certain in- 
dividuals, there are a number of others to whom the rule of behavior is one 
of partial avoidance; certain of these may be addressed “‘one side”—that 
is, they may be addressed indirectly through a third individual: generally 
a child or a dog. 

15. In many of the tribes of Cape York Peninsula, a special language, 
distinct from that in ordinary use, is employed for relatives towards whom 
the rule of behavior is one of partial avoidance. This second or “‘one side”’ 
language is distinguished by the Koko Ya’o and Ompela peoples as nornki 
from the language of ordinary conversation, called koko, and by the Wik 
Monkan as nonki won’k tonn, from the ordinary language, wik. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held on Jan- 
uary 15, 1935 elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Mat- 
thew W. Stirling; Vice-president, Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr.; Secretary, Frank M. 
Setzler; Treasurer, Henry B. Collins, Jr.; Vice-President of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, Matthew W. Stirling; Members of the Board of Managers, C. W. Bishop, 
G.S. Duncan, H. W. Krieger, T. D. Stewart, W. D. Strong. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the annual meet- 
ing held on January 16, 1934 follows: 


Membership: 
Life memebers. ............. 3 
Active members........ . 45 
Associate members..... 
Honorary members.... . at . 18 
Corresponding members. . 18 
Total. . 92 
Deceased: 
Active members... . 1 
New Members: 
Active members... .. . 1 
Associate members... . . 1 


The Society lost through death one of the oldest and most devoted active mem- 
bers, Mr Felix Neumann, February 7, 1934. 

Members elected during the year were: Dr W. M. Cobb and Mr W. J. Winter. 

The financial statement (Treasurer’s report) is as follows: 
Funds invested in Perpetual Building Ass’n....................0000 $1170.43 
21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co., par value $10 per 


2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co., par value $100 pershare...... 200.00 
Cash in bank........ ee 228 .37 
. $1808.80 
Bills outstanding: 
To American Anthropological Association . . . $50.00 
. $53.75 53.75 
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Papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 16, 1934, 649th regular meeting, Indian Food Plants and their Histori- 
cal Significance, by Dr W. T. Swingle, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

February 20, 1934, 650th regular meeting, The Historical Implications of Some 
Algonquian Studies, by Dr T. Michelson, Ethnologist, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

March 20, 1934, 65ist regular meeting, Future Problems in Anthropology, by 
Dr A. Hrdlitka, Curator of Physical Anthropology, U.S. National Museum. 

April 17, 1934, 652nd regular meting, Some Laws of the Early Iroquois League, 
by President J. N. B. Hewitt, Ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology, who 
gave his retiring address. 

October 16, 1934, 653rd regular meeting, Louisiana Relatives of the Ohio Mound 
Builders, by Mr F. M. Setzler, Assistant Curator, Division of Archeology, U. S. 
National Museum. 

November 20, 1934, 654th regular meeting, Archaeological Explorations in 
Northeastern Honduras, by Dr W. D. Strong, Anthropologist, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

December 18, 1934, 655th regular meeting, How the Northern Indian Hunts, 
by Dr J. M. Cooper, Catholic University of America. 

All regular meetings, except the 651st, were held in Room 43 of the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. 

FRANK M. Secretary 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The annual meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held January 
28, 1935 at the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. The follow- 
ing reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were read and accepted: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

To the Officers and Members of the American Ethnological Society : 

It gives me great pleasure as Secretary of the American Ethnological Society 
to present the following report for the past year: 
Membership: 

The membership of the American Ethnological Society for the years 1933, 1934, 
and the present condition in 1935 may be summarized as follows: 
1933—Life members 15, Members 38, Fellows 85, affiliated through Central Section 
and Washington Anthropological Society 6 


1934—Life members 13, Members 50, Fellows 118, affiliates 6 


. 1935—Life members 13, Members 52, Fellows 112, affiliates 5 
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The figures for 1935 give the present constitution of the membership of the 
Society, corrected to January 24, 1935. 

The increase of membership in 1934 was the result of a membership drive which 
added 55 new members and fellows; deaths and resignations reduced this to a net 
gain of 43. 

Thus far in 1935 we have added 7 to our enrollment, but resignations, and the 
fact that some former members who could not be reached by mail were dropped 
has resulted in showing a net loss in 1935 up to the date of this report of 5. 

It is proposed by the Secretary, with the approval of the Society, to continue 
our membership drive through 1935. 

The Society lost through death in 1934 two valued members of over twenty 
years’ standing in Dr Berthold Laufer of Field Museum of Natural History, and 
Prof Roland B. Dixon of Harvard University. (Since this report was prepared news 
has also reached us of the death of Prof Cleland of Williams College in the Mohawk 
disaster.) 


Meelings: 

Regular meetings of the American Ethnological Society have been held on the 
fourth Mondays of each month at the American Museum of Natural History in 
conjunction with the Section in Anthropology of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences. The programs of these meetings have been as follows: 

February 26, 1934. Genealogies and other history in the Codices of Southern 
Mexico. Dr Herbert J. Spinden. 

March 26, 1934. Law in Primitive Culture. Prof Karl N. Llewellyn. 

April 23, 1934. Native Life in West Africa. Prof Melville J. Herskovits. 

October 22, 1934. Race Mixture in Brazil. Mr Ruediger Bilden. 

November 26, 1934. Some Problems of Northeastern North America. Prof 
Frank G. Speck. 

January 28, 1935. Saulteaux Conjuring. Prof A. I. Hallowell. 

Publications: 

Volume 15 of the Publications of the American Ethnological Society, Zuii 
Texts by Ruth Bunzel, was distributed early in the year. 

Volume 16 of the Publications, Cree Texts by Leonard Bloomfield, was sent 
to be printed and issued in October and should reach members any day. 

In view of the favorable financial balance shown by the Treasurer’s report, sub- 
mitted herewith, the Editor proposed that a volume of Caddoan Texts by Gene 
Weltfish be printed as Volume 17, the 1935 volume of the Publications, the cost of 
printing to be defrayed from the current funds of the Society, which the Treasurer 
has assured the Editor should by the close of 1935 be ample. This proposal was com- 
municated to members of the Executive Council and has been approved by them. 

The sales of our Publications were materially increased in 1934 by a concerted 
effort at circularizing individuals and libraries. Special prices for sets were made and 
special discounts were allowed, with the approval of the Executive Council, and the 
results have been gratifying. The sale in number of volumes, without the distribu- 
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tion of the 1934 volume as yet unissued, has amounted to 298 volumes. Sets sold, 
and the fact that many libraries completed their files of the Publications, have in- 
creased the sale of Volume 16 to libraries when issued from 26 to a probable 50 or 
more. In addition we have begun a list of individual subscribers in advance of pub- 
lication, which now numbers 13. The probable pre-publication sale of new issues of 
our Publications has therefore been advanced from 26 to 63 or more, an increase 
of 37. 

It is proposed by the Secretary, with the approval of the Society, to continue 
circularization in 1935 in the iriterest of increased sales of back volumes, sales of 
sets, and an increase in our list of subscribers. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ALEXANDER LESSER, Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


On motion of the nominating committee, the officers and directors for 1934 
were reelected for 1935 by vote of the members of the society. These are: 
President: Dr Gladys Reichard, Columbia University 
First Vice-President: Dr Elsie Clews Parsons, Harrison, N. Y. 
Second Vice-President: Dr Bruno Oetteking, Columbia University 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr Alexander Lesser, Columbia University 
Editor: Dr Franz Boas, Columbia University 
Directors: Dr Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural History 
Mr Clarence L. Hay, American Museum of Natural History 
Dr Ruth Benedict, Columbia University 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
February 27, 1934 to January 23, 1935 
CURRENT FUND 
Receipts: 
Balance, Current Fund, in Corn Exchange Bank, February 27,1934.. $1470.50 
Dues received: 


1933, Members and Fellows. ......... 28 .00 
1934, Members and Fellows. ...... 1088 .65 
1935, Members and Fellows. ..... 336 .00 
Affiliates, Central Section and Washington 
Anthropological Society. ................. 19 .00 
$1477 .65 
Interest on N. Y. Mtg. Bond Co. bonds, to January 16, 
Interest on U. S. Government bond, 193 21.25 
Sales of Publications of AES, through Stechert, net . , 689 .00 


2332 .26 
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Credit, checks issued, uncollected to date... . . wras 12.50 

$3815.26 
Expenditures: 

To American Anthropological Ass’n., 1933. . $ 10.00 

To American Anthropological Ass’n., 1934. . 813.25 

To Brill of Leyden for 20 copies each, AES Publications I 

101 .43 

To J. J. Augustin, shipping, Publications XIV. * 72.80 

Expenditures on meetings AES........... ' 35.29 

Printing stationary and decelans. . 129.05 

Clerical and secretarial assistance . 63 .86 

Mailing lists. . 3.90 

Rent, safe — vault. 6.60 

Check taxes, collection charges. . 1.59 
$1332 .86 

Balance, Corn Exchange Bank, January 23, 1935... 2477 .75 

Petty cash on hand.............. 4.65 
$3815 .26 

PERMANENT FUND 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
Assets Liabilities 
3 N. Y. Mtg. Bond Co. bonds (par)... Sen . $3,000.00 $0.00 
1 U.S. Govt. bond........ 500 .00 
Net assets, permanent fund se . $3,500.00 


Remarks on the Treasurer’s Report: 


The balance of $2477.75 in the current fund at this date is not the net worth of 
the current fund. Against this must be reckoned: That the membership was billed 
promptly after the first of the year for 1935 dues, and $336.00 in dues has been col- 
lected and deposited against which no payments have yet been made to the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association. Furthermore, the cost of publication of Volume 
XVI, about to be distributed, has to be met from this balance. Finally, there are a 
few unpaid bills: $26.00 for printing stationary being used in the 1935 membership 
and sales circularization; $2.00 due Brill of Leyden for a volume of the back Pub- 
lications; and $23.75 owing the American Anthropological Association on our 1934 
accounts. Credits due the American Ethnological Society in the form of unpaid 
dues, unlisted in the balance sheet, amount to over $140.00 of which, in the Treas- 
urer’s judgment, not less than $85.00 is ultimately collectible. 
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As noted in the Secretary’s report, membership and sales circularization was 
carried on extensively in 1934. This accounts for the total of $280.35 in the three 
items of printing, postage and clerical assistance. In the normal first year of a 
Secretaryship, the cost for these three items has been about $50.00, so that the net 
cost of our drives in 1934 has been about $230.00. The results are worth recording: 
In membership there was a gain of 55, and a net gain of 43; in sales, there was a 
net return (without the distribution of Volume XVI, the 1934 volume) of $689.00 
through Stechert, as against $64.05 in 1933; and finally, the subscription sale of 
Volume XVI and future volumes as issued has been raised to a probable total of 63, 
as against a former subscription list of 26. 

In the belief of the Secretary-Treasurer the expenditures have justified them- 
selves, and it is proposed with the approval of the Society to continue circulariza- 
tion efforts the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ALEXANDER LESSER, Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and Approved by Dr RutH BEenepict and Dr CaroLtyn ADLER, A udilors 


BOOKS REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


Spider Woman. A Story of Navaho Weavers and Chanters. GLapys A. REICHARD. 

(xi, 287 pp., 29 illus. $3.50. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934.) 

The literature of the American Indian can be divided broadly into two classes, 
the scientific and the sentimental. Dr Reichard has kept to the middle ground, 
giving her reader both instruction and understanding in the guise of a day-to-day 
narrative of Navaho life. 

She has gone out alone to live with a Navaho family and learn to weave. Recog- 
nizing her sincerity, the family makes her a part of itself. She is “daughter” to old 
Red-Point, the chanter, and his wife Maria Antonia, “‘sister’”’ to their three grown-up 
daughters and to every clanswoman of her generation. No theatric ritual is involved, 
no hint of the formal tribal adoption so dear to the sentimentalists. This adoption 
is bona fide and utterly simple. 

She uses them to give us a charming picture of many aspects of the hard-work- 
ing pastoral life of the tribe. The men busy themselves with livestock and farming, 
the women with household chores, the children with pet-teasing and play, and learn- 
ing to be grown-ups. Joys and sorrows mingle in the story: a marriage ceremony, 
long chants to cure the sick, the family grief at the death of Maria Antonia. With 
much conversation and excellent background description the author depicts real 
people. 

Weaving is the main theme of the book. Four summer seasons and four blankets 
span the author’s hard apprenticeship to the great tribal craft. At the end she con- 
fesses that she could never make a living at it, although a capable weaver at last. 
Thanks to her entirely subjective treatment of this topic, we can understand and 
appreciate the conclusion. Here for the first time is a thorough analysis of the per- 
sonal element in weaving, the many technical difficulties that attend the making of 
a Navaho rug. 

“Spider Woman” should be judged primarily as literature, for the author has 
worked conscientiously to make it that. Barring a little evident piecing-out at the 
end, her success I should call complete. For those who want ethnology it is there in 
plenty, particularly in description of ceremonials and in those matters which 
ethnologists are wont to note without explaining: how mothers in-law are avoided 
gracefully, why formal names are not commonly used, how children are reared 
without punishment. To say that it is disguised with human interest would be un- 
just; rather is it completed by a re-creation of its living, human setting, as eth- 
nology deserves. 

The belligerent tenor of the copyright notice is most ungracious in a field of 
activity in which a free interchange of published information is traditional and 
particularly in the record of a project financed in part by a society subsidy. This, 
I think, is the publisher’s doing, not the author’s. 

CHARLES AMSDEN 
SoUTHWEST MUSEUM 
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Archaeology of North America. Paut S. Martin (Guide, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Department of Anthropology, Part 2. 122 pp., 10 figs., 8 pls., map. 
Chicago, 1933.) 

This publication was prepared primarily to serve as a floor guide for museum 
visitors interested in the historical and cultural settings of the peoples represented 
by the exhibited materials. Following an introductory chapter on the origin and 
antiquity of the American Indians, the author defines cultures and describes the 
culture areas north of Mexico. With the exception of the final chapter, which lists 
the exhibits in the Hall of North American Archaeology, case by case, the remaining 
chapters are concerned with types of features and artifacts, treated as separate sub- 
jects, with historical and cultural comments. A glossary defining terms employed 
in the guide, and a bibliography of selected authors complete the work. 

As a brief, concisely stated review of essentially important facts and theories 
serving to illuminate and evaluate the exhibited materials, the guide will serve its 
intended purpose to good advantage. One inclined to be critical will encounter no 
great difficulty in discovering in its pages inaccurate and controversial statements, 
a number of which are apparently the result of careless editing, but on the whole the 
information has been gleaned from the published works of qualified students, and 
the contribution reflects credit upon the author. 

The reviewer regrets Martin’s use of the outmoded, highly inaccurate culture- 
area concept, particularly unsuitable for archaeological classification because of its 
time-rigidity. A treatment of the subject stressing culture complexes, rather than 
areas and types of features and artifacts, as such, would have been preferable. How- 
ever, there are those who will disagree with me in this, and the very newness of the 
suggested method may excuse the use of one long accepted. 

W. C. McKErn 


MILWAUKEE PuBLic MusEUM 


Tobacco, Pipes and Smoking Customs of the American Indians. GEORGE A. WEST. 

(Bulletin, Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Vol. 17. 2 vols., 994 pp., 

17 figs., 257 pls., 19 maps. $12.00. Milwaukee: Public Museum, 1934.) 

The author of this ambitious two-volume contribution, while faced with the 
magnitude of the undertaking, has chosen an enviable subject for consideration. 
Tobacco and its utilization not only represent an outstanding trait of human cul- 
ture but furnish a striking example of the spread of an element through diffusion. 
Nevertheless, the story of tobacco has not been accorded the attention which it 
merits; and aside from McGuire’s early treatise and such brief studies as those of 
Laufer, Linton, Mason and some others, little has been published up to the present. 

Volume I carries the text matter, while Volume II is given over entirely to maps 
and illustrations. The text discusses the historic discovery of tobacco and its spread 
over the world; the botany of the plant, with a map indicating aboriginal use of the 
several species; and a discussion of usage by the American Indian. Then follows the 
author’s exhaustive classification of smoking tubes and pipes, comprising some 
thirty distinctive types; and a consideration of pipe materials and methods of 
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manufacture, based on personal experimentation. In addition to the usual index, 
the author has provided finding lists based on localities, collectors, and collections. 
The illustrations are numerous and acceptably good, as are the maps, particularly 
those indicating distribution of tubes, pipes and other smoking devices. Students 
of the material evidences of the use of tobacco in America will have noted therein 
apparent evolution, from south to north, of aboriginal smokirig methods: in the 
extreme south, tobacco leaves merely rolled together, cigar-like; proceeding north- 
ward, the cigarette, with wrapper of maize, palm, or material other than tobacco; 
cane or reed cigarette tubes; stone smoking tubes, straight and curved; and, lastly, 
the conventional tobacco pipe, in its many types. Regardless as to whether there 
may be anything factual in this apparent progression, or whether the evidence is 
merely fortuitous, availability of maps showing distribution of the several methods 
of use are essential to further consideration of the possibility. 

From the ideal standpoint ‘“Tobacco, Pipes and Smoking Customs” leaves much 
to be desired—a fact which doubtless is as apparent to the author as to the reader 
or the reviewer. Nevertheless, the author’s lifelong interest and pursuit of his sub- 
ject at the expense of considerable time and money are widely known and generally 
applauded. Confronted with a task too great to be compassed within an average 
lifetime, he naturally and wisely decided to do what he could. It would seem rather 
late to refer to this effort as a pioneering one; nevertheless in a sense it is just that; 
and certainly there should be nothing to prevent future students from taking up the 
work where the author left off and doing what he doubtless would have done and 
perhaps yet may do. 

Better organization and arrangement of the text, improved sequence of its 
presentation, more careful study and interpretation of the material evidences on 
which the contribution is based, are perhaps the more important considerations in 
forthcoming editions. H. C. SHETRONE 

StaTE Museum 


The Sanpoil and Nespelem: Salishan Peoples of Northeastern Washington. VERNE L. 
Ray. (University of Washington Pubiications in Anthropology, Vol. 5. 237 pp. 
$2.00. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1932.) 

The Lummi Indians of Northwest Washington. BERNHARD J. STERN. (127 pp., 6 pls. 
$2.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934.) 

The first of these is a carefully documented study, replete with direct quotations 
from informants, and giving adequate references to significant comparative ma- 
terial. Except for kinship terms and mythology (which are specifically reserved for 
separate studies) every aspect of individual and social life, the material culture and 
geographical data are covered with thoroughness. On almost every page is evidence 
that the author has taken pains to secure every possible bit of information on the 
topic in question. And on almost every page are evidences of full sympathy and 
understanding between investigator and informants. Ray’s study should take its 
place alongside Teit’s works on the Thompson and Shuswap as a source for the 
Plateau area. 
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Stern’s study, on the other hand, is decidedly inadequate, judged by modern 
standards of ethnographic research. A tribe whose culture is still relatively alive 
(p. 9) cannot be satisfactorily described in 103 pages (exclusive oi mythology, 
which occupies sixteen pages) even though those pages are dignified by being di- 
vided into fourteen chapters. The author’s description of the cycle of life (six chap- 
ters, 25 pages) and of the potlatch festivals (18 pages) are far above the standard 
of the remaining sections. But in material things, particularly that part denoted 
“Getting Food in its Season’ (Chapter VII) he displays what can only be de- 
scribed as naiveté. I offer the following examples: 

The horse clams also are found on sand bars. As one walks along the bar at extreme low 
tide, one sees round formations on the sand. When these are touched there is a spurt of water 
and the clam pulls its head down. They work themselves down into the sand very quickly, so 
one must dig fast in order to catch them (p. 47). 

Deer are caught with bows and arrows when a man hunts alone, otherwise by pits and by 
nets made from the fibres of the spinal cord of the deer (p. 48). 

A good spearsman usually strikes the spinal cord of the fish and kills it at once. If the 
prong enters the sides of the salmon, the fish may jerk them off the pole when swiming (sic) 
away, but the wooden buoy marks its course and it is easily overtaken and killed (p. 51). 

Smelts are gathered all along the shores: they are shaken off floating sea weed to which 
they are attached when the weeds are thrown on the beach by storms (p. 51). 


Some references to previously published material on the Lummi and some in- 
dications of knowledge of the culture of surrounding groups would have added some 
merit to the volume. As it stands, it is at best a sketchy account which for this and 
other reasons contrasts most unfavorably with Ray’s description of the Sanpoil and 


Nespelem. R. L. OLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Carrier Language (Déné Family), a Grammar and Dictionary Combined. A. G. 
Morice. (2 vols., I: xxxv, 660 pp.; II: 691 pp. RM 80. Anthropos Linguistische 
Bibliothek, [IX u. X Band. Médling bei Wien: Verlag der Internationalen Zeit- 
schrift ““Anthropos,” 1932.) 

This magnificent work, as its sub-title indicates, is not an ordinary grammar but 
also a dictionary, the lexical materials being skilfully disposed under appropriate 
grammatical rubrics. The ‘‘Vocabulary”’ at the end of the second volume, with its 
page references, helps the student to find his way in these materials. There is no 
confusion, only a mutually fertilizing treatment of the complex grammatical forms 
of the language and its lexical content. Not only is such an interweaving of grammar 
and dictionary allowable for Carrier and its cognate languages, it is in many respects 
necessary, at least if the grammatical survey is to be complete and definite. In all 
the Athapaskan languages many complicated grammatical rules apply only to 
single ‘‘words”’ or to small sets of words. One cannot, therefore, give as adequate 
a notion of the more intimate structure of Carrier or Kutchin or Navaho with a 
schematic statement of processes and categories as is possible in such languages as 
Yokuts or Arabic or Jabo (in Liberia), in which grammatical principles, once mas- 
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tered, can be applied with a high degree of confidence to the words or word ele- 
ments. It is not, of course, a question of the relative complexity of the grammar as 
of the relation of the grammar to the vocabulary. Father Morice’s “Carrier Lan- 
guage” deserves to rank as a real contribution to linguistic method. So far as I 
know, the problem of handling grammar and vocabulary as a formal unity has 
never before been attacked in so original a manner nor with so sure an instinct. 
Incidentally, this single attack on a dual problem seems not unsuited to the genius 
of English, different as its grammatical contours are from those of Carrier. 

The body of the work consists of a preliminary treatment of Phonetics; Part 
First, “The normally non-verbal Parts of Speech’”’ (subdivided into ‘““The Noun,” 
“The Adjectives,” ‘“‘The Pronouns,” “The Postpositions, Conjunctions and Inter- 
jections,” and Adverbs’); Part II, ‘“‘The Verb morphologically considered” 
(subdivided into ‘““The Verbal Stems,” “The Verbal Prefixes,” and ‘‘The Incor 
porating Verbs’’); Part III, ‘“The Verb grammatically considered” (subdivided into 
“General Notions,” ‘The chief irregularities of the Verbs,’’ “Grammatical Di- 
visions,” ‘“‘Personal Divisions,” “‘Modal Divisions,” “Morphological Divisions,” 
“Temporally incomplete Verbs,” “Divisions based on Endings,” and “Verbs with 
number-indicating Endings’); Part IV, “Syntax and Linguistic Peculiarities” 
(subdivided into “Syntactic Notes” and “Linguistic Peculiarities’’); Part V, 
“Texts” (five texts with interlinear and free translations); and Part VI, ‘Vocabu- 
lary” (an English check list). This list of the main headings will serve to give some 
idea of the scope of the work. Details are hardly in place here. 

It should be remembered that the strength of Father Morice’s grammar lies in 
its wealth of descriptive detail, not so much in its ultimate configurative analysis. 
A comparative student of Athapaskan may want to reassemble much of the detail 
and redefine some of the fundamental outlines but he will always be grateful to 
Father Morice for the facts, of which he has an obvious mastery. One weakness of 
the work—which is, however, not an important drawback in practice—is that the 
orthography is not sufficiently systematized from the phonemic point of view. Thus, 
both ¢ and d are used for what is obviously a single phoneme, a lenis stop, while the 
corresponding aspirated fortis stop is written ‘h. One might write these phonemes, 
with advantage to economy and phonemic accuracy, either d:/ (defining d as a 
voiceless lenis, varying to the ear between French d and /, and / as a strongly aspir- 
rated stop) or /:/. Either method is justifiable and adequate, whereas d:t:th cor- 
responds only vaguely to the true facts; d:t# would be better but uneconomical. It 
is time that linguists realized that one of their first and most fundamental problems 
is to interpret the mass of purely phonetic data in terms of a phonemic symbolism 
that is as simple, as economical, and as powerful as possible. This ideal is rarely 
attained, yet its realization is implicit in the phonetic facts themselves. 

There are many ethnological remarks and implications scattered in the book. 
The anthropologist’s attention should be called to the list of ethnological references 
on pages xxix—xxxv of the first volume. 
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A Blackfoot-English Vocabulary Based on Material from the Southern Peigans. C. C. 
UHLENBECK AND R. H. Van Gu ix. (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Niewe Reeks, Vol. 
33, No. 2. 380 pp. Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers-Maat- 
schappij, 1934.) 

This volume is a companion to “An English-Blackfoot Vocabulary” by the 
same authors, issued in 1930. We may congratulate ourselves on the body of lin- 
guistic material on the Blackfoot, especially by the senior author. For comparative 
purposes these volumes will be indispensable. Blackfoot is a divergent Algonquian 
language, and thus far only a comparatively small number of Algonquian etymolo- 
gies have been given. It is therefore a pleasure for me to say that in these vocabu- 
laries I have noted over 300 items for which Algonquian etymologies are very obvi- 
ous. It also appears that the divergent character of Blackfoot is in large measure 
due to numerous and rather complex phonetic shifts which are of wide application. 
Analogy and grammatical specialization have also played their part. References to 
the published texts by page and line would have been a useful addition. However, 
we have a fine tool before us, and let us hope that a Blackfoot grammar will soon 
come from the pens of the authors. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The Diabolic Root. A Study of Peyotism, the New Indian Religion among the Dela- 
wares. VINCENZO PETRULLO. (xi, 185 pp., 1 fig., 10 pls. $2.00. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934.) 


In view of the rather alarming title of this volume it is reassuring to find that 
Mr Petrullo has been willing to record the facts concerning Peyotism as he observed 
them, to relate the teachings and rituals of the cult as he was told them, and then to 
draw his conclusions without preachments. 

An impartial reading of the evidence, however, discourages the idea that Peyot- 
ism is an insidious evil, dragging the poor Indian down to ruin; but reveals it rather 
as a medico-religious cult with dignified ceremonies and altruistic teachings, offer- 
ing to the distraught Delaware a spiritual refuge amid the wreck of his own cul- 
tural heritage. 

To offset the undeniable fact that the cactus, Peyote, consumed by the wor- 
shippers during the ceremonies, contains a narcotic drug, it is equally true that 
while “the remarkable properties of Peyote are at the basis of the religion... 
their interpretation is in fully religious and not narcotic terms.” To this the re- 
viewer will add from his own experience that the after-effects of the drug are, as a 
rule, negligible when proper care is taken to make them so, and that it is not usu- 
ally habit-forming. 

The book consists of five parts: first, an Introduction describing the nature and 
effects of Peyote, the history of Peyotism in general, and an account of the Dela- 
ware Indians whose adoption of the Peyote cult forms the subject of the volume. 
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Part II relates in detail the history and nature of Delaware Peyotism, including 
legends of its origin, the introduction of the two Peyote sects, one of which has 
Christian teachings, the other strictly native; and finally a series of narratives deal- 
ing with Peyote experiences. Thus far the book has been descriptive; now in Part 
III we find a study of the dissemination and development of the cult, the limits of 
its variation in ritual and doctrine, its assimilation with the ancient religious ideas 
of the people, and finally the above-mentioned Christian influences. Part IV con- 
tains the summary and conclusions in brief, and this is followed by a bibliography. 

As for illustrations, a crude drawing of the interior of a Peyote tipi forms a deco- 
ration for the title-page; then there is a plate showing the Peyote cactus plant en- 
tire, the dried “‘buttons” eaten during the rites, and living plants in containers. 
Another plate offers portraits of three Delaware Indian leaders of the cult, while the 
remaining plates, photographic and drawings, all show variations of the ‘“‘moons”’ 
or altars about which the ceremonies center. The museum man looks in vain, how- 
ever, for a plate showing the paraphernalia—staff, drum, fans, etc.—and the re- 
viewer thinks that a picture of a Peyotist in costume as he remembers them in the 
attitude of singing would have been a desirable addition. 

Be that as it may, in the reviewer’s opinion Mr Petrullo has achieved an appeal- 
ing human document, and at the same time has made a valuable scientific record. 
From it we may learn, among other things, one process by which rituals and creeds 
may be transferred from one tribe to another and become naturalized in their new 
surroundings. 


M. R. HARRINGTON 
SOUTHWEST MusEUM 


Indian Life of Long Ago in the City of New York. REGINALD PELHAM Bo ton. (162 
pp., 23 illus. New York: Joseph Graham, 1934.) 


Dedicated to the memory of Alanson Skinner, this book presents the story of the 
Indians of Manhattan Island and the immediate vicinity in a manner that Mr 
Skinner surely would have approved. Well illustrated by reproductions of pencil 
drawings by the author, the text describes from such meagre facts ds exist or which 
may be deduced from comparative studies, the social organization and material 
culture of the aboriginal inhabitants of the island that now marks the location of a 
great city. Of particular value are the chapters dealing with Indian names and other 
Indian place names in New York City. Personal names treated in a chapter of two 
pages, lists three names two of which have a number of variations on old deeds. It 
would have been interesting to have listed all the personal names that “appear 
upon deeds for the purchase of land.’’ While some of the material in the book is 
speculative and general, there are a number of valuable original observations and 
good descriptions of implements found on the several sites upon the island. Indeed 
the map showing the sites in the several boroughs is a contribution to archaeologi- 
cal knowledge. Some of the sites are named for their original occupants and others 
mentioned as locations. The book will be remembered and used for its unusually 
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well executed drawings and for the facts it gives concerning names and locations of 
sites. As a popular handbook it fills a real need. 
ARTHUR C. PARKER 
Municrpat Museum, RocueEster, N. Y. 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Archaeological Researches at Teotihuacan, Mexico. S. Linnf. (Publications, Ethno- 
graphical Museum of Sweden [Riksmuseets Etnografiska Avdelning], No. 1. 
236 pp., 339 figs., color plate, 6 maps. 25s. London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1934.) 


Dr Sigvald Linné, in his “Archaeological Researches at Teotihuacan, Mexico,’ 
has done Middle American research great service. He has brought the specific prob- 
lems of the archaeology of the Valley of Mexico into relationship with the more 
general aspects of Central American prehistory. Through his detailed examination 
of the material culture of Teotihuacan, he has made a grateful supplement, from the 
point of view of the field archaeologist, to the somewhat symbolical analysis of 
Seler' and the general description of Gamio and his associates.? Dr Linné has also 
described the culture of Mazapan, a new phase in the cultural development of the 
Valley of Mexico and, finally, has demonstrated the utility of microscopic analysis 
as an aid to ethnographic research on pottery. 

The foundation of Dr Linné research was the shrewd dissection of two sites in 
the town of San Francisco Mazapan adjacent to the archaeological zone of Teo- 
tihuacan. 

It is clear to see from Dr Linné’s research that the division of the archaeology of 
the Valley of Mexico into Archaic, Toltec, and Aztec, although useful and easy to 
remember, hardly expresses the stages in the development of material culture over 
long periods of time. A subdivision of the stages in such an evolution is necessary 
before one can begin to plot relationships with other areas and thereby subject such 
an excavated history to the limits of a measured chronology. Thus a detailed study 
like Dr Linné’s work at Xolalpan establishes various levels of influence, as for ex- 
ample his determination of Maya influence in certain types of carved pottery vases, 
or the linking of the Mazapan culture with Oaxaca by means of a vessel in tiger 
shape held in the hand of a representation of Xipe. 

It is unfortunate for Dr Linné, and for students of Mexican archaeology in 
general, that neither Xolalpan nor the archaeological zone of Teotihuacan itself 
produces a straightforward stratigraphical history of the Teotihuacan culture. To 
the reviewer, it would seem that the periods laid down for the Xolalpan building 
present phases of the later part of Teotihuacan history and do not epitomize the 
complete unfolding of that culture. Nonetheless, to illustrate and describe from any 


1 E. Seler, Die Teotiuacan-Kultur des Hochslands von Mexico (Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen Amerikanischen Sprach-und Altertumskunde, Vol. 5, pp. 405-585, Berlin, 1915). 
2 M. Gamio, La Poblacion del Valle de Teotihuacan (3 vols. Mexico, 1922). 
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time level at Teotihuacan such an imposing body of material, is inestimably useful. 

The description of the Mazapan culture is also extremely interesting and im- 
portant. Similar material had been previously noted in collections, and was usually 
assigned to the egregious “‘Toltec” culture. Stylistically the Mazapan pottery is 
different from that of Teotihuacan, and as Dr Linné at Xolalpan and the reviewer 
on the archaeological zone of Teotihuacan found this material overlying the Teoti- 
huacan remains, the Mazapan culture must be a distinct entity in itself. The re- 
viewer also found Mazapan pottery beneath layers of Aztec refuse. Thus the gap, 
sometimes known as the “Chichimec’’ period, which intervenes between the end 
of the ‘‘Toltec Empire” and the rise of Aztec civilization has some representation 
in the excavated aspects of Mexican history. Furthermore the work of the archaeol- 
ogists of the Mexican Government at Tenayuca has added another culture phase, 
different from Mazapan but also pre-Tenochtitlan Aztec, to clarify this somewhat 
nebulous period in Valley of Mexico culture. The lines of written and traditional 
history and the stratigraphical ceramic levels are at last beginning to converge 
in Central Mexico. 

Besides this treatment of archaeological and historical problems, Dr Linné 
gives microscopic analyses of several potsherds. The results indicate that one 
ware, yellowish-red, was made of a non-volcanic clay, while another, black, was 
made of volcanic. This condition led Dr Linné to believe that the yellowish-red 
pottery was made outside the Valley in non-volcanic country and brought in by 
trade. Yet according to the observations and sherd-counts of the reviewer, yellow- 
ish-red is one of the commoner service wares at Teotihuacan sites, so that it appears 
unlikely that the vessels were imported in bulk. It would be far more probable that 
the clay was extracted from some non-volcanic formation in or near the Valley 
and the vessels manufactured in the various Teotihuacan sites, so that the ware 
would thus be in style and occurrence a purely Teotihuacan trait. If a fair sample 
of Teotihuacan pottery had been studied, this misleading result would not have 
been reached. However, if the conclusion derived from this particular analysis be 
faulty in view of unpublished data inaccessible to Dr Linné, the use of the micro- 
scopic method is highly significant, and makes one more step toward removing 
archaeology from the realm of opinion to that of fact. 

The greatest achievement of Dr Linné from the viewpoint of the general student 
is the presentation of a technical field excavation in such terms that anyone can 
follow his text and see the relationship between the details of position of specimens 
and the larger problems of history and anthropology. Since the works of Beuchat,’ 
Joyce,‘ and Spinden,® there have been no means for the person not a specialist to 
keep abreast with technical studies of Mexican and foreign field workers on the 
archaeology of the Valley of Mexico, the most intensively studied area in Central 


3H. Beuchat, Manuel d’Archéologie Américaine (Paris, 1912). 

* T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archaeology (London, 1914, 1920). 

* H. J. Spinden, Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America (Handbook Series, 
American Museum of Natural History, No. 3, 1917, 1922, 1928). 
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America. Therefore Dr Linné should receive the gratitude of all Americanists, not 
only for his great contribution to the field archaeology of the Valley of Mexico, 
but also for his clear and erudite introduction to the history of Mexico before the 
Spanish Conquest. 


G. C. VAILLANT 
AMERICAN MusEuM OF NATURAL History 


Rebel Destiny. MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS AND FRANCES HERskovirts. (343 pp. 28 
illus. $3.00. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934.) 


Some investigators have come to a reasonable understanding of Negro traits 
and culture in the United States. Others have studied various aspects of Negro 
life in Africa, but few or none have been able through personal contacts to bring 
together significant traits of Negro culture in the United States, Africa, the Carri- 
bean, and in Dutch Guiana for contrast and comparison in toto. Dr and Mrs Hers- 
kovits in this study of the Saramacca tribe of Bush and coastal Negroes of Suriname 
have moved a step forward in the direction of this all-sided point of view. 

Their study is likewise as valuable from the viewpoint of Negro backgrounds as 
it is from the mustering of present day culture traits of dispersed Negro groups. 
Inadequate documentary evidence of the precise African ancestry of American 
Negro slaves forces the anthropologist to comparison of present Negro cultures in 
Africa and in the New World for secondary genealogical evidence. However native 
wars, conquests, and European contacts in Africa have made the Africa of today 
far different from the Africa of slave-trading days. It is precisely here that the pres- 
ent study is of considerable value, because in the Guiana bush a considerable ele- 
ment of Africa of the seventeenth century was blocked off from outside contacts 
and remains today basically uninfluenced by either white or Indian culture. African 
gods still abound there—Nyankompom, Legba, and others—and remnants of 
African sacred dances live on, resembling in part certain features of religious dances 
among our own Negroes. 

The book is not a conventional ethnographic treatise, but rather an informal 
account of Saramaccan beliefs and practices pieced together in a very readable 
fashion by the chronology of Suriname travel. Although native and village names 
have at times been disguised, strict accuracy of episode is secured by including noth- 
ing either in descriptive detail or in thought whicn was not directly witnessed or 
obtained from informants. 

The foreground of the spiritual life of the bush is dominated by death and kunu. 
Kunu, “probably derived from the Ewe word kunu, ‘death,’ is a supernatural force 
controlled by the ancestors and gods, which punishes with extinction the families 
of those who violate the laws of the ancestors.”’ It is kunu which enforces the tribal 
law of succession and inheritance through the female line and the greatest kunu 
comes from incest. The dreaded obia of the Caribbean is good magic in the Suri- 
name bush, used for healing, warning, protecting, and so on. Similar to the hoodoo 
charms of the Negroes of the United States, they enter into the practical everyday 
existence of the people, although not possessing the overwhelming importance of 
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the great spirits. At least some of them require spraying with rum, as in our own 
South and in Africa, although the use of red cloth coverings seems not so important 
in the Guiana bush. In the training of the obia man there “was something which 
approached the formal education of our own civilization.” 

In general the tone of Saramaccan culture seems more that of the African Negro 
than of the Negro of our own country. Aside from the obia charms and the religious 
dances previously mentioned, other possible resemblances between Negro culture 
in Guiana and in the United States are the common use of the word pinda for 
peanuts, the use of secret “day names” for children, the use of song as a means of 
communicating with the gods, and the common practice of interpolations in speech 


and in ceremonies. NEWBELL N. PUCKETT 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


OCEANIA 


Beitraége zur Ethnographie des Papua-Golfes, Britisch-Neuguinea. Wirz. (Ab- 
handlungen und Berichte der Museen fiir Tierkunde und Vélkerkunde zu Dres- 
den, Vol. 19, No. 2. 103 pp., 11 figs., 28 pls., 2 maps. RM. 32. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1934.) 


In this publication Dr Wirz, well known for his work in Dutch New Guinea, 
especially that on the Marind-anim, extends his investigations into the neighboring 
portion of the British territory, and gives us a general and comparative study of the 
coastal peoples from the lower Fly to the Purari delta inclusive. This is based largely 
on his journey of 1929-1931, with numerous references to what little literature we 
have on this region. 

There may be recognized in this area at least two physical types, with all de- 
grees of intermixture, while the culture is so complex that any attempt to unravel 
it is very difficult. Dr Wirz, while referring to other writers for details wherever 
he can, describes and coérdinates as far as possible the various cultural elements, 
material as well as social, found in the different, fairly well marked subdivisions of 
the general region, often comparing them also with those of neighboring peoples, 
especially the Gogodara and Marind-anim, both of which he has more fully de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

This is a very important and suggestive study. Our knowledge of the region, 
however, is very imperfect, and the relationships may not be so simple. While Dr 
Wirz, for example, includes the Purari delta people, he has not included those 
further east, whose influence on the inhabitants of the delta can not be ignored. 

FIELD Museum oF NATURAL History A. B. Lewis 


Law and Order in Polynesia. A Study of Primitive Legal Institutions. H. lan Hocsrn. 
Introduction by Bronislaw Malinowski. (296 pp., 8 pls., 3 maps. $3.50. New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1934.) 

This book really consists of three distinct contributions to anthropology: a 
theoretical article by Dr Malinowski, a discussion of law and order in Ontong Java, 
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and a rather brief summary of previously published information on social organiza- 
tion and government in Tonga, Samoa, and Hawaii, with a few conclusions drawn 
from this material. The introduction and the section on Ontong Java are by far the 
more important, making the title of the book somewhat misleading. 

Most of Dr Malinowski’s article is given up to a reformulation of conclusions 
presented in his earlier book on “Crime and Custom.” It provides a valuable state- 
ment of the present aims and attitudes of his school. As compared with his earlier 
writings, it seems to show an increasing recognition of the importance of the bio- 
logical and psychological needs of individuals in the shaping of social institutions. 
This portion of the book is strongly recommended to all who wish to keep abreast 
of recent developments in functional theory. 

The section on law and order in Ontong Java is less satisfactory. In spite of the 
theorical emphasis of the functional school on the necessity of studying cultures as 
wholes, most of their published studies have dealt with selected phases of particular 
cultures. The present work is a case in point. The author seems to have devoted 
nearly all his attention to those aspects of social life and religious belief which con- 
tributed most directly to the solidarity of the group. He gives excellent descriptions 
of the family, of coéperative groupings, and of tribal ceremonies, but the whole 
field of personal property is ignored so completely that its existence would be 
doubted if it were not for incidental references. He repeatedly mentions rich and 
poor families, but there is no discussion of the relative status of such families or of 
the frictions which might arise from such economic distinctions. Lastly, there is a 
single reference to taboos imposed by the chief, with the native name for them (p. 
226), but no discussion of what was, elsewhere in Polynesia, one of the most im- 
portant techniques for social control. 

Most of the factual material presented in the last section of the book is already 
readily available and the reviewer feels that the author’s interpretations are some- 
times open to question. In particular, his attempts to minimize the importance of 
chiefs in Tonga and Hawaii, and his doubts as to whether such chiefs were as tyran- 
nical as they have been represented seem unjustified. In both these localities there 
had been important political changes immediately prior to the first satisfactory 
European records; changes which had resulted in a centralized and despotic control. 
Even the position of minor chiefs was quite different at this time, when they were 
vassals supported by the central authority, from their position in earlier days when 
they were the heads of local groups and derived their authority from the consent 
of the governed. All contemporary records agree as to the great power of chiefs 
and their frequently unjust and tyrannical conduct. 


RALPH LINTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Ethnology of Tongareva. TE RANGI Hrroa (PETER H. Buck). (Bulletin, Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum 92. iii, 225 pp., 8 pls., figs., maps. Honolulu: Bishop Museum, 
1932.) 
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This volume maintains the high level of Dr Buck’s earlier contributions to 
Polynesian ethnography. The fact that the material was collected in only seventeen 
days shows how much can be done in a limited time by one already familiar with 
the language and general culture patterns of the group studied. The description of 
material culture could hardly be bettered. The account of the old sacred places on 
the island is also as complete as it could be made without excavations, which the 
scruples of the natives rendered impossible. In the study of social organization the 
approach to the formal aspects of the system is that which the natives themselves 
use. The Tongarevans seem to have carried the general Polynesian pattern of 
attention to genealogies to unusual lengths. This may be due in part to the fact 
that all the present natives trace their descent from three original families wh.se 
descendants have intermarried extensively so that every native can trace s»me 
relationship to every other. A combination of descent and primogeniture, both of 
the individual and of ancestors in his direct line, determines both the individual’s 
position in society and his rights to land. The importance of any common ancestor 
in establishing a bond between individuals is emphasized in the relationship terms. 


Blood kinship, as revealed by pedigrees is viewed from two important angles, that of 
direct lineal descent (reckoned primarily in the male line) and that of collateral relationship. 
When a person uses the terms grandparents, parents, etc., he visualizes five genealogical strata 
of which he himself forms the middle stratum. . . . : \ man applies to his coliateral relations 
the same classificatory five strata into which they fall when measured from a common ancestor. 
Theoretically, it is immaterial how distant the common ancestor is. The counting of the 
generations from the common ancestor by both parties will reveal the same number, two or one 
shorter, or two or one longer. The collateral relationship term is indicated by the difference in 
the count (pp. 26-27). 


A somewhat fuller account of actual attitudes and mutual obligations between 
collateral relatives would have been welcome. The existence of mutual obligations 
is proved by many incidental references, but it is difficult to tell just what these 
obligations were or, more especially, in how far they were conscious and formalized. 

The section devoted to religion is brief and leaves many points unsettled. Since 
the island was Christianized in 1856 most of the old beliefs and practices have been 
forgotten. Dr Buck has had to reconstruct them largely from Lamont’s account of 
his sojourn on the island. However, Lamont deals almost entirely with the more 
formal and public aspects of religion. The present account makes no mention of 
beliefs regarding the souls of the dead, their activities, and especially their relations 
with the living. Moreover, there is no reference to sorcery or to native explanations 
of the causes of illness. The emphasis which the Tongarevans placed on descent 
makes the former existence of some sort of ancestral cult highly probable, while the 
ascription of illness to angered ancestral spirits is a rather common Polynesian 
pattern. It seems probable that in this case what was originally an important seg- 
ment of native belief has, of necessity, been omitted. 


RALPH LINTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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PREHISTORY AND PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Adam’s Ancestors. An Up-to-date Outline of What is Known About the Origin of 
Man. L. S. B. LEAKEY. (xix, 244 pp., 30 figs., 12 pls. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1934.) 

Africa of late is rapidly yielding up its archaeological secrets. Besides the activ- 
ities of resident investigators, published mostly in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of South Africa, several English, German, French, Italian, and American 
expeditions have recently surveyed other parts of the vast field, with the result that 
immense authentic collections are now available and in large part published. Dr. 
Leakey has himself within the past four years issued two detailed reports, respec- 
tively on the “Stone Age Cultures” and the “Stone Age Races” of Kenya Colony, 
and now seeks, in the light of the newly accumulated facts (including some from 
Europe and Asia), to restate the entire Old World problem with respect to prehis- 
toric man. The bold title of the book indicates the general tenor of its contents and 
some of the new facts and interpretations may be expected to excite lively discus- 
sion. 

Beginning with a brief two-chapter outline of the geological, paleogeographical, 
and paleontological aspects of the subject, in the course of which he frames for us 
a new definition of the Pleistocene, his presentation ends with three chapters de- 
voted toa historico-descriptive account of the most importani ‘:uman skeletal finds 
now on record for Paleolithic times. In between are placed four chapters dealing 
with the contemporary cultural remains. The principal aim of the osteological por- 
tion seems to be the substantiation of the opinion long held by Sir Arthur Keith 
that modern man, Homo sapiens, is of much greater antiquity than has hitherto 
been generally supposed. Thus the author, in support of this view, brings forward 
his two most recent (1933) Kenya Colony discoveries, the one a jaw fragment ex- 
cavated at Kanam (near the eastern shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza) in association 
with a crude proto-Chellean industry, and the other a number of skull fragments 
found at Kanjera from two to three miles distant with a typical Chellean industry. 
Still other recent East African skeletal finds are incidentally mentioned, as for 
example those of the author at Elmenteita in Kenya (1927) and that by Dr Hans 
Reck (1913) at Oldoway in Tanganyika Territory to the south, both of which 
are referred to the Aurignacian culture stage. By means of certain specific osteolog- 
ical characters, previously described and illustrated, these finds, in spite of the 
obvious Early and Middle Pleistocene age of the two first mentioned as judged by 
accompanying faunal remains, are declared to be representative not of the Neander- 
tal but of the Cromagnon species and to be accordingly the oldest known remains 
of our modern type of man. 

On the cultural side Dr. Leakey begins with an interesting exposition on flint- 
working technique, based at least in large part on his own experimentations. He 
next gives a brief descriptive account of the successive Paleolithic flint industries, 
in which are brought together all the latest discoveries and observations by Pro- 
fessor Henri Breuil of Paris. The chief outcome is that the Middle Paleolithic stage, 
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generally regarded as embracing the Levalloisian and Mousterian industries, has 
been much expanded both as to time duration and as to differentiation in technique, 
with the important result that among these very similar flake industries a new phase 
(with even a sub-phase) has been recognized and named Clactonian, after Clacton- 
on-Sea, southeast England. The Levalloisian and Clactonian flake industries with 
their various subdivisions are regarded, on the one hand, as contemporary and as 
parental to the true Mousterian industry and, on the other hand, as running back 
to Chellean times, thus paralleling the core industries represented by the coup-de- 
poing or handaxe of well-known Chellean and Acheulian characteristics. The sug- 
gestion is made that these long contemporary but distinguishable flake and core 
industries are attributable to different racial type groups, the first being the product 
of the Neandertal man, now extinct, and the second the handiwork of the Cromag- 
non man, our own supposedly uncontaminated ancestor. 

The little book is well written although at times exuberant. For the reviewer 
its chief weakness lies in the incomplete treatment, both as to text and illustrations, 
of the newly developed Clactonian and Levalloisian industrial phases. Specialists 
may question the author’s new definition of the Pleistocene and will doubtless take 
him to task for his opinions about man’s relation to nature, the relation of bone to 
tissue, and especially for his rather positive assertions on such subjects as, for ex- 
ample, patination. But taken as a whole the book is timely and well worth con- 
sideration. 


N. C. NELSON 
AMERICAN Museum oF NATURAL History 


In spite of its general excellence, this is a rather tantalizing book. Omissions are 
inevitable in a brief treatment of a vast subject. Yet it would be well that the bib- 
liography provide references where the occasional close and inquisitive reader could 
seek out for himself the answers to questions stimulated by the test. No such aid is 
given by Dr Leakey to the student who learns (p. 116) that the Levalloisian came 
into France from the northeast, and that “there is already some evidence to suggest 
that it had been developing in Germany”’ during the second interglacial period. 

It is also regrettable that the same limitations led the author to omit any dis- 
cussion of the prehistoric cultures of South Africa, and the Paleolithic of Siberia and 
the Ordos valley. The remoteness of these regions, and the difficulties of correlating 
their local cultures with those of the more thoroughly explored areas, should have 
no terrors for an author who ventures, even with reservations indicated by italics, 
the statment: “The Choukoutien culture appears to me to be closely related to the 
Icenian of East Anglia” (p. 104). 

The presentation of the physical types which have been found in Pleistocene 
deposits is accompanied by illustrations which are unusually effective. Here, as 
throughout the book, Dr Leakey has presented fresh views of his material, on which 
he is to be congratulated. In defining the Neandertal type of man he selects for 
particular stress the conformation of the tympanic bone, the absence of a canine 
fossa, and the heavy brow-ridges. He omits two characteristics which are usually 
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included: the enlargement of the pulp cavities and the condition of platycephaly. 
Both of these features would exclude the Rhodesian skull, which he considers 
closely related to the European Neandertal. On the other hand, the Solo finds, whose 
resemblance to the Neandertal type and to the Rhodesian as well has been pointed 
out by their discoverers, are referred to our own species. 


CHARLOTTE D. GOWER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Horse and the Sword. HAROLD PEAKE AND HERBERT JOHN FLEvRE. (152 pp., 
62 illus. $2.00. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933.) 


This is the eighth volume in the series ‘“The Corridors of Time” and covers the 
later half of the second millenium B.C. In the earlier parts of the series a major 
phase in the development of prehistoric cultures in the Old World was surveyed 
with conspicuous success in each small volume. But from the opening of the second 
millenium the increasing wealth of material and the multiplication of specialized 
cultures greatly complicates the task. Feeling, no doubt, the urge to continue as 
they began, the authors have been compelled to devote separate chapters to widely 
contrasted cultural regions and the unity of the book as a whole is inevitably 
sacrificed, 

Since the present book cannot be read satisfactorily without very frequent 
reference back to the preceding volume, “Merchant Venturers in Bronze,” the 
several chapters of which are continued in this book, it seems unfortunate that the 
two last volumes were not regrouped on a geographical and cultural basis. The 
history of the Near East in the second millennium B.C. could then have been traced 
as a continuous development in one volume and the paralle] development of Bronze 
Age cultures in Europe in another. 

The chapters on the Near East during the period covered here involve the 
difficult task of interpreting in broad cultural terms an increasing amount of literary 
and epigraphic material which is nevertheless very limited in scope. Despite these 
difficulties, however, greater prominence might well have been given, in a series 
of this kind, to the broad economic and social changes at the expense of summaries 
of the multifarious campaigns and intrigues to which the monuments testify. 

The other great source of material for the more western areas, the Greek heroic 
literature, is analyzed in some detail. A general knowledge of Greek mythology and 
the Homeric legends is assumed, and the interpretation of the archaeological record 
in relation to them closely follows Myres’ recent work ‘““Who Were the Greeks?” 

For central and western Europe the sequence is carried on several centuries 
later than in the Near East in order to maintain the continuity of the story down 
to the cultural decline on the eve of the Iron Age. The complexity of the archaeolog- 
ical material for the late Bronze Age in Europe, makes it, “increasingly difficult” 
to apply ‘‘the methods used in this series as later and later phases of cultural evolu- 
tion come to be treated.” The bold treatment of widespread cultures contrasted in 
economy and equipment must perforce give way to sketches of the distributions 
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of specialized implements, swords, winged and socketed axes, and fibule which 
spread from people to people over wide areas, but concerning whose mode of origin 
and dispersal there are many unsolved problems and gaps in our knowledge. Since 
so many sites are mentioned, a key map similar to those provided for the earlier 
chapters should have been supplied to assist the reader of these chapters, and as the 
aim, as stated in the preface, is “less to provide a popular account of prehistoric 
times . . . than to help the serious student, who is not a specialist” and that “even 
the specialist might . . . be enabled to see his own particular field in more correct 
perspective”’ it is most unfortunate that so few of the illustrations are provided 
with scales or statement of provenance, and that no references are given to the 
many detailed studies alluded to in the text. 

The small compass in which to survey so wide an area has necessarily involved 
much compression, but the allusive manner in which generalizations and explana- 
tions are sometimes introduced is baffling rather than illuminating. One wishes that 
less space had been devoted to the enumeration of sites and peoples, so that the 
basis of many suggestive inferences might have been made clear. There is, for 
example, the suggestion that the development of cities was retarded in Italy despite 
Mihoan and Mycenean contacts on account of the unsuitability of the region for 
mixed farming, and again that in the late Bronze Age “increased use of grain seems 
to have involved, as usual, an increased demand for salt.”’ 


C. DarRYLL ForDE 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 


From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt. E. A. Waits Bunce. (xii, 545 pp., 240 illus. 
$7.50. Oxford and London: Oxford University Press, 1934.) 


This book was designed to fill the long felt need for a general and popular treat- 
ment of Egyptian religion and to supplant demands for ‘‘Gods of the Egyptians,” 
an earlier work now out of print, by this great pioneer of Egyptology. 

The late author has retained much valuable material from his older works 
and has also considered results available from research and archaeological discov- 
eries of recent years. The book is divided into an introduction and two parts. Among 
the more important points in the introduction is the author’s interpretation of the 
inscription of Shabaka (about 700 B.C.). This indicates that a spiritual and philo- 
sophical monotheism centered in Ptah, god of Memphis, and that such a concept 
was far removed from the grossly materialistic doctrines connected with other 
Egyptian gods. Part I is concerned with a descriptive treatment of divinities, ani- 
mals, and objects having fetishistic affinities; theological systems and dogmas and 
their political centers; various kinds and classes of gods; imported foreign divinities; 
the religions of Osiris and Ra; the underworld as described by “The Book of the 
Dead” and other funerary works. The arguments advanced for the connection of 
the Babylonian god Asari with Osiris are very convincing. Part II consists of a 
carefully selected series of hymns to various gods and a number of the more im- 
portant religious and creation myths and legends. 
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The title is somewhat misleading, since the bulk of the contents is concerned with 
Egyptian religion in general, rather than with the relationship of fetish to god. There 
is a prolific use of hieroglyphic throughout the text. The drawings are unusual and 
valuable. One could wish, however, that more information as to the sources from 
which they were copied and their chronology had been given. Although the work 
was designed principally for the general reader, it contains an abundance of material 
of value to the anthropologist and to the Egyptologist. It is an important and wel- 
come contribution to the study of ancient religion. 


Henry A. CAREY 
New York City 


Fossil Man in China: The Choukoutien Cave Deposits with a Synopsis of our Present 
Knowledge of the Late Cenozoic in China. DAvipSON BLACK, TEILHARD DE CHAR- 
pin, C. C. Youne, anp W. C. Per. Edited by Davidson Black. (Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of China, Series A, No. 11. x, 166 pp., 82 figs., 3 tables, 6 maps. 
Peiping: Geological Survey of China and the National Academy of Peiping, 1933.) 


This publication in summary form of the results of the excavations from 1927- 
1932 at Choukoutien cannot take the place of the detailed monographs which have 
appeared and are still appearing in “‘Palaeontologia Sinica,’ as Bulletins of the 
Geological Society of China, etc., but it does bring together in compact form all the 
major aspects of the relevant data concerning Sinanthropus himself and the time in 
which he lived. The tripartite arrangement of the present Memoir is a happy one 
due to the special competence of the authors of each section and to careful editing 
by the late Professor Davidson Black. 

Part One considers all the geological and palaeontological evidence of the sur- 
rounding region, the cave itself and the associated fissures, past climate and environ- 
ment, the age of the deposits, their relation to European ones, and finishes with a 
concise summary. The deposits are older than the Loess, younger than the San- 
menian (late Pliocene), but share faunal characteristics with both. They are the 
only true Pleistocene pre-Loessic formations in eastern Asia, but to what part of 
the Lower and Middle Pleistocene they belong is still an uncertainty. Climatically 
the conditions in the area were milder than at present but the suspicion of a southern 
(South Asiatic) connection does not warrant, in the opinion of the authors, any 
evident relationship of Peking man with Pithecanthropus. 

Part Two concerns the anatomy of Sinanthropus. All of the extant and prepared 
material at the time of writing is briefly described and compared. The numerous 
line drawings are helpful and the compact summary which closes this chapter is 
admirable in the manner in which it recapitulates the descriptive conclusions and 
the genetic position of Sinanthropus relative to other hominids, both ancient and 
modern. 

The cultural remains associated with Peking Man—the stone industry and the 
much disputed bone artifacts—form the Third section. In addition to the careful 
consideration of the Choukoutien industry, there is an invaluable brief summary of 
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the prehistoric sequence in North China of which Figure 82 is a graphic representa- 
tion of the present information and opinions on this subject! Last but not least, 
from the standpoint of utility, is a bibliography of 127 items concerning all aspects 
of the Choukoutien deposits. 

It is a modest looking volume in its grey paper cover, but the wealth and lucid 
brevity of the information contained within it make it perhaps the most important 
single contribution of those written or inspired by the genius of the late Honorary 
Director of the Cenozoic Research Laboratory. 


THEODORE D. McCown 
Downe, KENT, ENGLAND 


On the Discovery, Morphology and Environment of Sinanthropus Pekinensis. DAvip- 
son Brack. (The Croonian Lecture. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, Series B, Vol. 223, pp. 57-120, pls. 6-15. 15s. London: 
Harrison and Sons, Ltd., 1934.) 


The Croonian Lecture on Sinanthropus, in its published form, is similar tex- 
tually to the second part of “Fossil Man in China.” Some slight additions in the 
form of a brief preface describing the discovery and the field work at Choukoutien, 
and a concluding section dealing with the age of the deposits, a brief account of 
the use of fire, the lithic and bone artifacts, and a general summary of the facts 
and conclusions derived from these round out and amplify what is largely the strict 
consideration of the anatomy of Peking man. The text figures are the same as those 
in the above-mentioned Memoir but are reproduced with greater clarity and on a 
larger scale. The most welcome feature of the published lecture is a series of excellent 
photographs, particularly of the Locus D and E skulls and of the handful of remains 
from the body skeleton of Sinanthropus. 


D. McCown 
Downe, KENT, ENGLAND 


A Comparative Study of the Endocranial Cast of Sinanihropus. Joseru L. SHELL- 
SHEAR AND G. Extrior Sairu. (Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, Series B, Vol. 223, pp. 469-87, pls. 53-55. 5s. London: Harrison 
and Sons, Ltd., 1934.) 


The subject of this monograph is the endocranial cast of the adolescent Locus 
E skull from Choukoutien. It is referred to throughout the present paper as the 
Sinanthropus cast without further specification. The inference from the state of 
its remarkable completeness that it belongs to the Locus E juvenile skull is con- 
firmed by reference to the photograph of that specimen in norma basilaris and to 
Figure 17 of the paper under review—the defective areas of the base of the skull 
in both specimens are the same. 

The remarkably preserved sulcal pattern is given most detailed treatment in 
a manner familiar to the many who are acquainted with the extensive researches 
by Sir Grafton Elliot Smith and his school at University College on the brain of 
ancient and modern man. 
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Of greater importance, the authors feel, are the form and proportions of the 
cast. The comprehensive analysis of these features and the comparisons of the 
specimen with the endocranial casts of the great apes, Pithecanthropus, and a Bush- 
man lead them to the following conclusions. (1) The specimen under consideration 
is the ideal generalized type of brain from which all the brains of both fossil and 
modern man can have been derived.-(2) The occipital region is identical with that 
of the apes. (3) Its human status is unquestioned in view of the precocious expansion 
of the posterior end of the second temporal convolution and of the orbital margin 
of the frontal territory as well as that of the lower parietal area (supramarginal 
convolution), the pushing forward of the pole of the temporal region, and the ex- 
pansion of the mid-temporal area. The development of the first two probably relate 
to the acquisition of speech and the others to the attainment of a greater ability 
to perform skilled movements, particularly those of locomotion. (4) The brain of 
Sinanthropus was sufficiently developed to warrant the conclusion that he was 
capable of the skill and possessed the intellectual capacity to make implements 
and use fire. (5) The resemblances between Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus are 
close but the former’s brain 
is definitely more primitive and in an earlier stage of evolution than that of Pithecanthropus; 
that the conditions found in Pithecanthropus are all in harmony with the suggestion that Pith- 
ecanthropus must have been derived from a generalized type. Further, their essential similarity 
is so marked and they are so closely related that this type is probably Sinanthropus. We are 
also of the opinion that the period of time necessary for the greater development in Pithecan- 
thropus could not have been very long (p. 484). 

(6) The bilateral symmetry of the endocranial cast of Sinanthropus is so marked 
as to be exceptional. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the fact that if the reasoned hypotheses 
presented above receive general acceptance a considerable number of changes will 
be required in the at present accepted doctrines with regard to the ancestry of 
man. 


THEODORE D. McCown 
Downe, KENT, ENGLAND 


The Anatomy of the Rhesus Monkey (Macaca mulatia). Cart G. HARTMAN AND 
WitraM L. Srraus, Jr., editors. (ix, 383 pp., 128 figs., frontispiece. $6.00. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1933.) 

The cat and the dog, the cow and the horse, and even the humble frog have 
been made the subjects of elaborate anatomical manuals. No non-human primate 
has been honored by similar treatment. The literature on primate anatomy is con- 
siderable, but fragmentary in nature. In general we encounter a description of a sin- 
gle structure or organ in one or more members of the primate series. Nowhere do 
we find the complete anatomy of any one animal; the closest approach to this in 
pre-existing works being Wollard’s monograph on Tarsius and that of Beattie on 
the marmoset. This dearth of comprehensive accounts seems almost inexplicable 
in the case of a group of animals of such profound interest to students of evolution. 
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The present volume marks a great forward step in our knowledge of primate 
morphology. We have here for the first time a detailed account of the entire anatomy 
of a non-human primate; and the choice of an old-world monkey as a subject seems 
especially fortunate, for this family is the most poorly known anatomically of any 
primate group. 

Nineteen competent workers have taken part in this coéperative study, which 
embraces in sixteen chapters an account of the various organ-systems, together 
with preliminary chapters on the taxonomy of macaques and growth stages, and an 
appendix on the housing and care of monkey colonies. As the editors note in their 
introduction, the work is somewhat unbalanced in treatment. Nearly two-fifths 
of the volume is occupied by an excellent and detailed account of the skeleton and 
muscles while the entire central nervous system, for example, receives but fourteen 
pages, and the circulatory system but little more. 

As the editors have noted, the increasing use of the macaque as a laboratory 
animal was a major factor in stimulating the production of this book. A second field 
of utility lies in the increasing use of the animal in comparative anatomy courses 
where the close approach to human structure renders the monkey an attractive 
object for dissection to the pre-medical student. Still another use for the study of 
macaque anatomy, with this manual as a guide, has been suggested to the writer. 
Many students entering research in physiology or bacteriology and not candidates 
for the medical degree have little need for the minutia of human anatomy and can 
ill afford the time required for the usual medical school courses in the subject. For 
such men the dissection of the rhesus monkey would give in a comparatively short 
time satisfactory acquaintance with the general features of primate and human 
anatomy. 

Our knowledge of the macaque alone among primates is now placed ona really 
solid basis. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that this book will serve to stimulate 
similar studies on representative members of the other primate groups. Then and 
only then will we be able to discuss the evolution of the primates with proper per- 
spective. 

A. S. RoMER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


On the Size of Man’s Brain, as Indicated by Skull Capacity. GERHARDT VON BONIN. 
(Journal of Comparative Neurology, Vol. 59, No. 1, pp. 1-28, 1934.) 


Dr von Bonin in this important contribution has attempted to examine how 
far regression formule based on one race approach the results of direct observation 
on other races. In order to do this he has selected Hooke’s formula for English skulls, 
C =0.000366P’ +198.9 +45.8/4/N, and has applied it to a large series of racial 
varieties. He finds, as a result, that most absolute values differ by less than 40 cc. 
In a few groups, e.g., the Austromelanesians and Aino, the estimates are too high, 
and in some, from the Himalayas and Tibet, too low. Apart from these few groups, 
which are subsequently treated separately, the mean difference between the cal- 
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culated and observed means for the remaining races is 12.2 +2.3 cc. with a standard 
deviation of 25 cc. Hooke’s formula thus gives a capacity of between 10 to 15 cc. 
more than by direct measurement. 

The author then considers capacities both in living and fossil races of mankind, 
incidentally determining what is to be regarded as a small capacity and what as a 
large, and classifies these races, according to the scheme thus determined, with re- 
spect to size of brain. The evidence made available in this way indicates that: 


While the human brain is larger than that of our subhuman ancestors, no further increase 
has taken place since the time of Neanderthal man, and there is a definite indication of a de- 
crease at least in Europe within the last 10,000 or 20,000 years. 

The mean skull capacity of Europeans is not higher than the interracial mean, and races 
of low civilization show very large as well as very small capacities (Eskimos, Kham-Tibetans 
on the one, Austromelanesians on the other hand). The interracial distribution of cranial 
capacity is satisfactorily described by the “‘normal’’ law of errors. 

All these facts suggest that the size of the brain has become stable, its evolutionary path 
has turned a corner, and internal organization rather than bulk appears now to be of positive 
selective value. 

M. F. AsHLEY-MoNnTAGU 
New York UNIVERSITY 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Dynamics of Population. Social and Biological Significance of Changing Birth Rates 
in the United States. FRANK LORIMER AND FREDERICK OSBORN. (xiii, 461 pp., 
54 figs. $4.00. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934.) 


This book is a useful summary of recent literature for careful readers. The 
authors show that population in the United States is rapidly tending to become 
stationary, but that great differences in the reproductive ratios of certain groups 
exist. The agricultural South outbreeds the industrial North; cities drop behind 
rural sections; laborers have more children than do professional workers; while 
imported stocks tend to fall to the level of native white fertility. The social conse- 
quences of such differences are to accumulate surplus population of low economic 
efficiency, to transmit its blunted capacity to future generations, and so to check 
national progress. In short, multiplication of poor stock threatens cultural develop- 
ment. 

It is admitted that environmental factors can be modified so as to promote 
more desirable vital tendencies. The writers recommend urban and rural planning, 
education for parenthood, early marriage, birth control and economic security for 
children, selective immigration, less prejudice toward colored races, and more 
wholesome attitudes toward family responsibilities. Doubtless, most of these re- 
forms would benefit society in general. Unfortunately, slight indication of how they 
may be secured is given. 

The work contains many tables and charts of data from good recent sources. 
There are twenty-three technical appendices, forty pages of bibliography, and two 
workable indices. The amount of domestic material covered is impressive: the for- 
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eign literature cited is scant. This restriction is explained by the localized nature 
of the study. 

Whether a satisfactory treatment of the “Dynamics of Population” can be based 
upon the recent experience of one nation may be doubted. The imperfect record 
of a mixed stock in a changing habitat during one hundred and forty years is sig- 
nificant, but inconclusive. What biological and cultural transformation has been 
established by this historical experiment is not yet clear. Empirical results cannot 
be regarded as adequate expressions of general tendencies. ““The Social Significance 
of Population Growth in the United States” would be a more fitting title. 

The authors agree that human behavior is affected by physical environment, 
biological inheritance, and culture patterns impressed by group life. The interaction 
of these factors is taken for granted; but the relative importance of each is seldom 
indicated. Yet if we are to modify heredity by social pressure, we must know how 
much force to apply. This critical point is one about which writers on eugenics are 
wont to dogmatize, to speculate, or to argue in a circle. Without clear definition 
of the variables, we cannot accurately describe their complex functions. Our analysis 
of the elements involved in heredity and culture is too imperfect to give confidence 
in applying any formula that combines them. Eugenics and euthenics are still ex- 
periential arts. 

The writers of this treatise advise improvement of living conditions as a means 
of increasing the vitality of all resident stocks. Such counsel assuredly advances be- 
yond the inhuman doctrine of natural selection, lately advocated by some theorists. 

Attitudes toward racial betterment are formed largely by current practices. 
To change the latter, we must alter the economy in which they are embedded. In 
such work, the presentation of data often overlooked, and discussion of their mean- 
ing in regard to common welfare, have a part. So investigation of population move- 
ments and their social consequences, like the essay under consideration, may help 
in this orientation. The work of popular writers on genetics, until recently, has 
been mostly negative. They helped to make the economic position of Malthus on 
population appear ridiculous. They placed in the hands of intellectuals means for 
restricting their families. They urged the sterilization of criminals, without under- 
standing the social conditions of crime, and the segregation of feeble minded, with- 
out knowing the effects of widely spread negative traits. They put dangerous half- 
truths into the minds of racial and national bigots. They gave grounds for believing 
that economic classes are sharply divided by inherited capacity. They often con- 
fused native endowment and cultural development. Thus, they set up a, pseudo- 
scientific authority, which intrigued young people and impressed elderly reformers. 

Fortunately, we are beginning to recover from the effects of such narrow dogma- 
tism. Lorimer and Osborn call attention to some of these encouraging tendencies. 
Perhaps their work may help to direct the efforts of students and officials toward 
more accurate analysis and more constructive action in the field of population 
growth. Let us hope so. 


Howarp WOOLSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Selbstmord und Todesfurcht bei den Naturvilkern. J. Wisse. (548 pp., Zutphen, 
Netherlands: W. J. Thieme et Cie., 1933.) 


After these many years we receive in this capacious tome in the form of a doc- 
tor’s dissertation the consummation of Dr Steinmetz’ suggestive paper on ‘Suicide 
Among Primitive Peoples” published in 1894.1 The author has combed the ethno- 
graphic literature of the world and has dealt with instances of this social phenomenon 
for 375 peoples including even the primitive people in Europe in early historical 
times. His bibliography is voluminous and includes many early sources. Moreover, 
he has handled his source material reasonably critically, as evidenced, for example, 
by his analysis of the meaninglessness of some of Hrdlitka’s observations in the 
Southwest and his censure of Westermarck’s generalizations on the basis of few and 
scattered facts. A detailed table of contents is also very helpful. 

By far the largest portion of the book (459 pages) is concerned with the enumer- 
ation and analysis of instances of suicide in the various primitive groups. The 
study of the fear of death appears almost too incidental to warrant a berth in the 
title, though he does show that in most cases where there is little fear of death and 
(or) a belief in a better life after death, suicide seems to be more frequent. 

The author’s conclusions are summarized in the last forty pages. He finds that 
the phenomenon has a world wide distribution among primitive people. Though 
perhaps not universal, it is certainly quite frequent, thereby disproving conclusively 
the statement that suicide is rare among them. In a five-page table he lists all the 
people for whom he has data in one of four columns ranging from those where the 
rate appears to be very high to those where suicide seems to be very rare. Though 
subjective factors undoubtedly play a part in the evaluation of the accounts, and 
the placing of one group here and there may be purely arbitrary, the picture is, 
nevertheless, on the whole a very helpful one. 

The author has taken little account of North American data of the last two 
decades, but this is not as serious a defect as it seems. The picture for North America 
would not be materially changed. Moreover, it is amazing how little attention has 
been paid by present day American students to this reversal of the biologic will 
to live which may be at once a symptom of disintegrated individual personality 
and social structure. 

While each grouping in the frequency table includes primitive people in almost 
every cultural level, the lowest cultures do seem to indulge less often than the 
others. The Vedda, Bushman, Hottentots, and Kuba, as well as Australian tribes 
and our Californian tribes, fall in the group of low frequency and there appears to 
be no evidence of suicide among the Yahgan or Andamanese. When suicide does 
occur it seems very often to take a passive form, i.e., instead of a quick death by 
shooting, hanging, or drowning, they choose to die through hunger, subjecting them- 
selves to the bite of a poisonous snake, seeking combat with an enemy, etc. 

With great pains, Dr Wisse has analyzed the motives that lie behind the cases 
he has collected, presenting them in tabular form. While such motives as “‘Religidse 
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Beweggriinde,” “Freiheitsliebe und Heimweh,” “Liebesmotive,” etc., are very 
general and superficial, and cast no light on the basic underlying causes, it would 
be difficult to probe much deeper without reading too much into the sources. There 
is a crying need for some thoroughgoing psychological investigations in the field 
on this subject. 

In Chapter IV of the general section, he deals with the problem of how far 
suicide among primitive people is explained in terms of external factors and how 
far in terms of the psychological characteristics of the individual. Closely related 
to this is the problem of whether or not suicide is an act committed voluntarily or 
forced upon the individual by the prevailing religious and social customs. Chapter 
VII shows suicide to be more frequent among women than men. 

This volume represents great effort and is a useful contribution not only to 
anthropology but to psychiatry as well. 

ELNA SMITH 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 


L’ologénése culiurelle. Traité d’ethnologie cyclo-culturelle et d’ergologie syslématique. 
GEORGE MONTANDON. (778 pp., 445 figs., 32 pls., 31 maps. 100 fr. Paris: Payot 
1934.) 

Cycles culturels is the author’s translation of Kulturkreise (p. 30). His use of the 
term cyclo-culturelle, however, seems better translated by our terms culture pat- 
tern or culture types. The preliterate world, somewhat after the manner of Spengler 
in obverse, is divided into a number of types of culture, neo-matriarchal, paleo- 
matriarchal, totemic, and so forth, and into others of distinct provenience, such as 
the Sudanese, the Mexican-Andean, the Arctic, Sinitic, and so forth, down to and 
including Modern. More than two hundred pages are devoted to a characterization 
of these respective cultures. The remainder of the book treats of phases of culture 
or of culture traits, such as hunting, fire-making, and metallurgy, and so on through 
a long list including a large number of items. 

There are a large number of figures, plates, and charts showing the world dis- 
tribution of certain traits of culture. The work is thus essentially a cultural ethnol- 
ogy. There is a brief discussion of the theories regarding culture diffusion. The vari- 
ous culture types are regarded as so many stages between primitive culture, repre- 
sented by Negroids, Tasmanians, and Australians, and the higher culture of modern 
times, civilization proper. 

The author has appended an excellent index of subjects and authors. 

Witson D. WALLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


“ABENAKI” CLANS—NEVER! 


In a recent article in this journal, “Some Moot Problems in Social Organization” 
(Vol. 36, 1934, pp. 321-30) Dr Lowie allows the virtues of an able discussion of Dr 
Olson’s treatise on sib and moiety in North America to be slightly marred through 
his perpetuation of what has been shown to be an error as regards a clan organiza- 
tion among the Abenaki (Wabanaki of northern New England). Dr Lowie refers in 
several places to the ‘““Abenaki” as possessing certain “clan names” and lists them 
as such (pp. 327-28). His reliance is evidently placed upon Morgan who included 
the Abenaki among groups characterized by paternal clans. It is time to expurgate 
again certain misconceptions from our sources on social phenomena of the north- 
eastern tribes as I attempted to do some years ago. The Wabanaki, or “Abenaki,” 
tribal groups, which include the Abenaki specifically, really are not to be included 
in the series of clan-possessing peoples of America, but rather with the socially 
undetermined hunters of North America north of the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes. It evidently falls to my lot to quote a portion of an article printed in 1917 
(F. G. Speck, The Social Structure of the Northern Algonkian, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, Vol. 12 [1917], pp. 85-86, 94-96) in which I discussed 
the social typology of certain Wabanaki peoples (Penobscot, Micmac, Malecite) 
basing criticism of Morgan’s definition of ‘‘Abenaki” clans upon findings made 
among aged informants among those tribes. Undoubtedly Dr Lowie, whose profes- 
sional insight is unquestionably keen, has forgotten rather than overlooked the sec- 
tion in question.! 


Thus far research among these predatory northeastern Algonkian . . . through Labrador, 
northern New England, and the Maritime Provinces to the Atlantic shows that the tribal sub- 
divisions are based, without exception, on the family grouping with patrilineal tendencies. 
The family group as the social unit comprises the individuals of one family connection, 
primarily through blood but also through marriage relationship, who hunt together as a herd 
within the confines of a certain tract of country. This district constitutes a paternally inherited 
territory retained more or less exclusively by the family of the right of usage. These simple 
conditions are universal in the area, as has been established by the writer through personal 
investigation there. Nowhere in this sweep of territory have true clans or gentes been reported, 
except in two instances: among the Ojibwa as just stated and among the so-called Abenaki, the 
latter instance resting on the sole authority of Morgan. . 

The status of the Abenaki, established by Morgan, however, requires some attention and 
revision. 

In a very short presentation Morgan gives Abenaki material which by its linguistic form 
appears to be Penobscot. It would have been very helpful if he had told us, as he has in other 
places, who his informant was. Since, however, we cannot directly question his source, an 
internal criticism of his data is all that can be attempted. He notes fourteen gentes for the 
Abenaki, all of which coincide in name with family band names of the Penobscot, except five,* 


! T have added italics to certain passages. 
* The name of “Spotted Animal” (gens. No. 5 of Morgan’s list) is given as Ahlunk-soo. 
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on the corrected basis, Morgan’s Snake, Caribou, Crane, Porcupine, and Muskrat gentes. 
On the other hand, we have twelve in the authentic list which are not included in Morgan’s 
(Perch, Otter, Water Nymph, Fisher, Raccoon, Whale, Insect, Toad, Eel, Sculpin, and Lob- 
ster and Crab). The list of family names furnished the writer by his informant, Newell Lyon, 
during a lengthy period of study of the Penobscot, can still to a large extent be verified among 
the families on Indian Island today. Moreover, Lyon’s memory is clear and full on events of 
forty years ago, at the time (about 1878) when Morgan consulted his Abenaki interpreter. 
At this period the family organization was still strong and the territorial hunting system had 
not entirely decayed. Comparing, then, what we may consider as the more critical list of 
family names, those given by Lyon, with Morgan’s, we are, I believe, justly obliged to cor- 
rect and amplify the latter’s. Morgan says that descent is now in the male line, which is also 
true of the family group. He says that intermarriage in the gens was anciently prohibited 
If his informant meant intermarriage within the family, this, of course, is also true to a certain 
extent. Morgan finally says “‘the office of sachem was hereditary in the gens.’’ If we interpret 
in his favor by choosing to make this mean that the office of leader of the group was hereditary 
in the family, then this is also true but not exact, because there was only a vague idea of head 
ship in the family. This completes his contribution to our knowledge of the social life of the 
Wabanaki. 


As for the Abenaki proper (St. Francis Abenaki) Hallowell’s more recent inten- 
sive study of their social forms, shows a similar situation——no indication of “‘clans’”’ 
whatever. 


In the Wabanaki area south of the St. Lawrence the patronymic family group is likewise 
the basis of society . Specific data, however, as to the numbers, naming, and geographical loca 
tion of the families have only been obtained from the Penobscot and Micmac up to the present 
time, though indications point to the prospect that similar characteristics will be found among 
the Malecite and Passamaquoddy. 

The Penobscot were divided into twenty-two families, comprising about four hundred 
individuals. They were exogamic only in respect to kinship. As noted in the case of the other 
tribes, there was a general tendency for a man to affiliate himself with his father-in-law’s 
family. . . . The family bands possessed paternally inherited hunting territories which were 
referred to by the individual as ‘‘my river”. These were marked by boundary signs, either 
blazes or birch-bark representations of the animals from which the proprietors derived their 
names. Resentment against trespass was not noticeably strong. Tacit self-control answered 
for the prevention of trespass, or the policy of exchanging privileges nullified it. One important 


This is Penobscot alanksu, “wolverine” (Gulo luscus). In gens No. 2, given by Morgan as 
“Wild Cat” (Black), Pis-suh, we recognize pasu, the term of “Bay Lynx” (Felis ruffus) 
There is no black wild-cat, so it is hard to account for Morgan’s parenthesis unless it be that 
he was misled by the informant’s confusion in an attempt to describe the animal in English. 
The Penobscot call the Fisher (Mustela pennanti, Erxleben) the Black Cat. This does occur as 
a family name in the tribe. Again, Morgan lists as No. 10, Pigeon Hawk, which he gives as 
K’-che-ga-gong’-go. In Penobscot pigeon hawk is awe’las and ktci"’ gagago is raven (“‘big-crow’’). 
Raven is also a family name, but Pigeon Hawk is not. 

Morgan’s Abenaki information is, on the whole, so misleading and fragmentary that were 
it not for his known reputation as an observer it could well be ignored. Without being tested lin- 
guistically, evidence of identity furnished by half-educated natives is very unreliable. 


point here, however, is that, with the Penobscot, the families held themselves in a certain 
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association with animals. These animals are those upon which they prey for their subsistence. 
This peculiar condition, so far as I know, is unique as a group institution in America, although 
in individual association it is not so uncommon in the northern area, as I have attempted to 
show in the second paper referred to above. The Penobscot family names in most instances 
were derived from the animals which gave identity to the hunting districts through their being 
most numerous in them. The members of the family were known generally by their patronyms. 
As regards personal nicknames we find that a suggestion of band identity is involved in them. 
A fairly large percentage of these are derived from “‘baby talk” terms, others are derived from 
peculiarities of speech and behavior and from humorous anecdotes concerning the owners. 
Some are “use” names, nicknames derived from the kind of game hunted. That the Penobscot 
nicknames sometimes betrayed a certain connection with the ideas characteristic of the animal 
associated with the family is shown by a few examples. There is, moreover, still another 
imaginary association between the family and the animal eponym which appears in the idea 
that the families inherit seme physical peculiarities from the animal. The members of the 
Whale family (Stanislaus) are pointed out as large, portly, and dark persons, those of the 
Rabbit family (Newell) as small, timid, and weak, those of the Bear family (Mitchell) as 
orderly and dignified, and so on. Their traits are thought to be traceable not only to descent 
but to the fact that they “‘used”’ them so extensively. A further psychological association exists 
between the family groups and their animal eponyms in the belief that certain (about thirteen) 
of them traced their descent indirectly to animal prototypes. This relationship is accounted 
for in a myth relating how the culture hero released the world waters from the belly of a 
monster frog which had held them back in his belly. After slaying him the culture hero frees the 
waters so that they flow again forming the river systems of the Penobscot country, where- 
upon some of the people who had been dying of thirst became transformed into marine 
creatures as a result of overindulgence in quenching their thirst. The others who restrained 
themselves escaped transformation, to become the ancestors of the human families, assuming, 
however, the names and to a certain extent the identity of the particular animal into which 
their nearest relatives were transformed. Totemistic characteristics seem not to be wanting 
altogether in the case of the Penobscot. What interests us more at this time is the structure of 
their society as regards possible marriage selection among the Penobscot and throughout the 
whole northeastern region, as well as upon the deductions from marriage statistics in several 
bands (Montagnais and Penobscot), a summary of the procedure may be stated, I believe, 
with some degree of correctness. There are no formulated regulations of marriage between 
members of different families or bands. 


There is, in short, no reason to perpetuate any longer the illusion that any of 
the Wabanaki peoples possessed a clan organization. And the sooner the correction 
of Morgan’s allegations is admitted the nearer we shall come to a valid understand- 
ing of what the termini of distribution mean in American ethnology. 

F. G. Speck 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KINSHIP TERMINOLOGIES IN CALIFORNIA 


In a recent paper! Professor Kroeber returns to the question of the correlation 


‘ Yurok and Neighboring Kin Term Systems (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 35, 1934, pp. 15-22). 
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of kinship terminology and social organization. I have no evidence that he is therein 
seeking to controvert the position I have held fora long time, but I have a suspicion 
that he is, and if that be so there are certain misunderstandings that should be re- 
moved. For the past twenty-four years I have maintained that we can expect to 
find, in the majority of human societies, a fairly close correlation between the termi- 
nological classification of kindred or relatives and the social classification. The 
former is revealed in kinship terminology, the latter in social usages of all kinds, 
not only in institutions such as clans or special forms of marriage, but specifically 
in the attitudes and behavior of relatives to one another. 

For me this assumption (for it was hardly more) was originally a deduction 
from a more fundamental working hypothesis, viz., that any social system (meaning 
thereby the total social structure and the totality of social usages of a defined 
group) must normally possess a certain degree of functional consistency. Functional 
inconsistency occurs whenever two elements of the social system in their working 
or “‘functioning” conflict with one another. The working hypothesis goes on to as- 
sume that whenever marked functional inconsistencies occur they tend to produce 
changeand that the tendency continues until the inconsistenciesare resolved. (It may 
be well to point out that functional consistency is something different from logical 
consistency. My own view is that this latter is one special form of the former.) Start- 
ing with a working hypothesis? of this kind the scientific method would be to derive 
from it a number of deductions and then test them by a sufficient examination of 
the facts. One deduction from the primary hypothesis is that stated above with 
reference to kinship terminology. This has now been tested, by myself and others, 
in a number of instances in Australia, Melanesia, Polynesia, Africa and North 
America, and a fairly satisfactory degree of verification has been attained. 

First it should be remembered that it is not an absolute, one-hundred-per-cent, 
but a relative degree of consistency that is posited as a necessary condition of exist- 
ence for social systems. We may assume that no human society ever attains to 
perfect functional consistency. Therefore, if some inconsistencies are found in cer- 
tain societies this does not invalidate the hypothesis. So, in the matter of kinship, 
if instances are found (and some have been found) in which the social classification 
of relatives and their terminological classification do not exactly correspond this 
does not disprove the proposition that in general they tend to correspond fairly 
closely. 

Professor Kroeber points out in his paper that the Yurok, the Wiyot, the Tolowa, 
and the Karok and Hupa have four different types of kinship terminology giving 
four different modes of terminologically classifying kindred. Yet at the same time 
these five tribes ‘seem to possess almost identical institutions of marriage, society, 


2 A working hypothesis is a method of formulating a problem or a group of connected 
problems for investigation. The problem formulated by the general hypothesis above is— 
What is the nature of the unity or internal consistency which every sociai system seems to 
possess in a greater or less degree; within what limits does the degree of unity or consistency 
vary from one society to another? 
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wealth and law.” Therefore, they present an instance of absence of correlation be- 
tween social organization and kinship terminology. 

So far as my own position is concerned this argument means nothing. We can- 
not infer from the differences of kinship terminology that these tribes have different 
social classifications of relatives, but still less can we infer the contrary from the 
fact that their village and domestic organizations and their customs of marriage 
show a considerable degree of similarity. We do not possess for any one of these five 
tribes any detailed published account of the social classification of relatives, i.e., 
an account of how the individttal regards, and behaves towards, his relatives of 
different kinds. It is this that I believe to have usually a fairly high degree of correla- 
tion with the terminological classification. 

If we have two systems of classification of the same set of objects any incon- 
sistency in the two is likely to make itself felt. Thus, in Montenegro, for instance, 
the application of a single term of relationship to the father’s brother and the 
mother’s brother would be likely to be felt as inconsistent with the fact that one 
stands in very different social relations to the two men. Inversely different terms 
for these two relatives in England would be likely to be felt as inconsistent with the 
fact that one behaves in the same way with both of them. 

In their terminologies the Yurok classify father’s brother and mother’s brother 
together, whereas the Tolowa distinguish them. There are three possibilities. 
(1) That the Tolowa have differences in attitude and behavior towards the two 
kinds of uncles and Yurok do not. In this case both terminologies are correlated 
or consistent with the social classification. (2) That in both tribes there is no signifi- 
cant difference in the attitude and behavior towards the two kinds of uncles. In 
this case the Yurok terminology is consistent with the social system and the Tolowa 
is not. (3) That in both tribes there is a significant difference in attitude and be- 
havior towards the paternal uncle on the one side and the maternal uncle on the 
other. In this case the Tolowa terminology is functionally consistent with the social 
system and the Yurok is not. There is at present no published evidence that points 
towards any one of these three as being the reality. And the same thing is true for 
all the other differences between Yurok and Tolowa terminology. 

What is necessary to controvert the hypothesis which I hold is to show (1) that 
in the tribes of northern California there are real inconsistencies between the 
terminological classification of relatives and the social classification and (2) that 
there is no tendency in these societies to change the system in such a way as to 
move towards consistency. 

If Professor Kroeber, in reply, should ask me to prove my hypothesis, I would 
answer (1) that I am doing my best, and (2) that it is much easier to disprove a 
false hypothesis than to prove a true one. 

At the end of his paper Professor Kroeber also raises again that perennial ques- 
tion of the relation of history and sociology. His penultimate sentence is one with 
which I find myself in complete disagreement. It is that “the time for an attack 
on the problem” of the relation of kinship terminologies ‘‘to coexistent institutions 
is, on the whole, after some insight into their history has been attained, not before.” 

I find it necessary to distinguish between two different kinds of “history.” One 
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is the detailed and documented history of the historian. The other is what I hope 
I may be permitted to call the hypothetical history of the ethnologist.’ 

A sociologist who neglected history of the former kind would be gravely at fault. 
Thus if one is considering the present-day kinship system of the English-speaking 
peoples it would be unscholarly and unscientific to ignore the-information we have 
(unfortunately not as full as could be wished) as to the history of kinship and kin- 
ship terms amongst Teutonic peoples and also in Roman law and its derivatives. 

But a sociologist who based any of his conclusions on a hypothetical history 
would be just as gravely at fault, since it is his duty as a scientist to rely only on 
well ascertained facts. 

In the paper referred to, Professor Kroeber does three things. By a comparative 
analysis he shows that the five tribes, Yurok, Wiyot, Tolowa, Karok, and Hupa 
possess “two basic types of kinship designation’—the Yurok-Wiyot and the 
Tolowa-Hupa-Karok. “‘The first of these is fundamentally similar in plan to the 
Salish-Wakash systems.” The second belongs to a type widespread in North 
America. This seems to me an important and significant fact to bring out and one 
of which account should be taken in any study of the kinship systems of those 
people. Secondly Professor Kroeber concludes that these affiliations must have some 
historical basis, and here ] would entirely agree with him, at any rate in respect of 
the similarity of the Yurok-Wiyot terminologies to the Salish-Wakash. Thirdly 
Professor Kroeber offers an outline of what he thinks may have been the series of 
historical events by which the present condition may have come about. This last 
is what I am calling hypothetical history and here I find it quite impossible to esti- 
mate what degree of probability should be attributed to the hypotheses apart from 
a purely personal judgment, and I know of no way in which I could find an objective 
measure of their probability. Professor Kroeber knows much more about the culture 
ot this area than I do, probably more than anybody does, and is therefore likely to 
make better guesses than any one else. But I cannot, at any rate, accept his hypoth- 
eses as facts. 

But even if they were facts and known indubitably as such, they would afford 
little or no help to the sociologist. The latter works with hypotheses that are either 
synchronic or diachronic. An example of the former is the proposition enunciated 
above, that a certain degree of functional consistency is a necessary condition of the 
existence of any social system. It is evident, I hope, that this does not require for 
its verification any historical knowledge (in the sense of a knowledge of the succes- 
sive changes undergone by a social system). If we can examine a sufficient number 
of social systems each as it exists at a given moment of time, we can test this gen- 
eralization. We can, it is true, obtain additional verification by showing that a given 
social system, through a series of changes, does maintain or recover its consistency, 
but this is not essential. 

An example of a diachronic hypothesis is the statement given above that any 
marked functional inconsistency in a social system tends to induce change. The 

3 If the term “hypothetical” be thought objectionable it might be called “circumstan- 
tial” history in which inferences as to past events are based on circumstantial evidence as dis- 
tinct from the evidence of eye-witnesses. 
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verification (or testing) of this obviously requires the study of actual processes of 
social change, i.e., of historical process. But what it needs is authentic, not hypo- 
thetical history, i.e., a detailed knowledge of actually recorded changes. The sociol- 
ogist is the first person to regret that we possess so little of such knowledge. But he 
cannot accept as a substitute the hypothetical history offered him by the ethnolo- 
gist.‘ 

To return to northern California, if it were actually determined that in one or 
more of the five tribes there is some inconsistency between the kinship terminology 
and the rest of the social system taken as a whole, what the enquiring sociologist 
would wish to know is (1) by exactly what process did this come about and (2) is 
there or is there not any evidence of a tendency to resolve the inconsistency? So far 
as the first question is concerned it would not help even if we knew for certain that 
a tribe had retained its own terminology and taken over an inconsistent classifica- 
tion of relations for social purposes from another tribe. We should still need to have 
knowledge of the circumstances and details of this change, and this we cannot de- 
rive from hypothetical history. 

When the ethnologist directs attention to cultural affiliations, as Professor 
Kroeber does in his paper, this is of very obvious value to the comparative sociolo- 
gist. When he projects them into the past by a historical hypothesis he does some- 
thing of which the sociologist can take no account until some precise objective 
criteria of the probability of his reconstructions are available. I fear there are none 
such at present. 

As a sociologist investigating the nature of human society I cannot quarrel with 
Professor Kroeber as an ethnologist seeking to reconstruct history. But when he 
suggests that the sociologist should postpone his investigation of the kinship sys- 
tems of some particular region until the ethnologist has provided “some insight into 
their history”’ it is necessary to protest, and strongly. 

The investigations of the sociologist in the testing of his hypotheses are carried 
out by means of field research. He has to conduct his own research since the de- 
scriptions of the simpler societies by ethnographers wose work is controlled by an 
interest in ethnology naturally and quite inevitably fail to provide the data which 
the sociologist needs. The ethnologist is usually satisfied, having in view his own 
special interests, to collect a list of kinship terms and to note the occurrence of such 
distinctive and easily labelled usages as the levirate and sororate, the avoidance of 
the mother-in-law, and perhaps nowadays a joking relationship or some special form 
of marriage. One cannot expect an ethnologist with his own special interest, with 
no training in comparative sociology, often having no idea what the latter is all 
about, or, even worse, having totally erroneous ideas about it, to carry out the re- 
searches that are needed by the sociologist for the testing of hypotheses already 
formulated or for the elaboration of new ones. The problem of the nature and degree 
of inner consistency to be found in kinship systems is one of the innumerable prob- 
lems in the solution of which the sociologist finds little or no help in the standard 


‘It is also unfortunately only too often true that he cannot utilize the history of the 
historian. 
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ethnographical monograph. In the last few years there have been a number of in- 
vestigations of this specific problem in tribes of Australia, Melanesia and Africa, 
and, in North America, in the Haida, Hopi, Fox, Arapaho, Cherokee, and Apache, 
and perhaps others with which I am not acquainted. 

It is in this way, by many laborious field researches directed to testing as 
thoroughly as possible his provisional hypotheses, that the comparative sociologist 
has to work. It is in this way that he makes what Professor Kroeber calls his “at- 
tack on the problem of the relation of kinship terminologies to coexistent institu- 
tions.” I cannot believe that Professor Kroeber really means that we should post- 
pone such studies while the ethnologist is seeking that “insight into history” of 
which he speaks. But in that case I find it difficult to know what he does mean. 

It would save a great deal of unnecessary misunderstanding if ethnology on the 
one hand (related as it is to archaeology and history) and social anthropology or 
comparative sociology on the other, were recognized for what they are, two differ- 
ent disciplines having different aims, different methods, and different interests in 
field investigations.°® 

The question of priority of one kind of study over the other need perhaps not 
be raised. But if it is raised, as it is by Professor Kroeber, I would feel a desire to 
turn the tables on him. Surely the proper time to make hypotheses about the his- 
tory of a people and of their social system is not before but after we have obtained 
the fullest possible knowledge about and insight into the system as it is. 

A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[LLrNors 
POTTERY-MAKING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


I am glad to note in Dr Frank H. H. Roberts’ excellent article, ““A Survey of 
Southwestern Archaeology,” in the January-March, 1935 issue of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, that he takes occasion to correct the growing misconception of 
the nature of pottery made by the paddle-and-anvil method in the Southwest. He 
states (p. 20): “. .. there was not as great a difference in Southwestern ceramics 
as the general statement of coiled versus paddle and anvil would indicate. Basically 
they are similar, the distinction being in the finishing process.”’ 

The opening sentence in my paper on “Pottery-Making in the Southwest’”! 
stresses the fact that both methods employ coiling: “. . . there are two methods of 
making coiled pottery . . . in the Southwest.” The second paragraph begins: ‘The 
principal criterion of method is the use or non-use of a wooden paddle and a stone 
or pottery anvil in shaping the vessel.” 


E. W. Grrrorp 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


5 By ethnology is here meant the study of peoples (ethnic groups) in their geographical 
and histcrical relations. Social anthropology is the investigation of the nature of human so- 
ciety by the comparison of societies of diverse types. 

! University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 23, 
pp. 353-73, 1928. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS FOR 1936 


The President of the American Anthropological Association has appointed as a 
Nominating Committee, John R. Swanton (chairman), Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., 
and Frank G. Speck. 

It was voted at the Pittsburgh meeting that the following procedure for nomina- 
tions should be adopted: ‘‘Within three months of his election the President shall 
appoint a Nominating Committee of three members and transmit the names of the 
personnel of this Committee to the Editor who shall publish the names in the num- 
ber of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST which appears next after the time of election, 
with an invitation for suggestions; after considering such suggestions the Nominat- 
ing Committee shall report its slate to the Council which shall pass on the recom- 
mendations, with such changes as are deemed advisable, to the annual meeting.” 


LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


A Latin American Institute for Race and Culture Studies has been established 
under the auspices of the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, to fur- 
ther studies of archaeology, ethnology, and linguistics, primarily in South America. 
Interests will include the social conditions and literature of modern primitive 
peoples and the cultures which they develop by their admixture with Europeans. 
It is contemplated to sponsor publications and lectures, carry on documentary re- 
search, conduct expeditions, secure motion and still pictures and sound records of 
music and languages, and to train and exchange students for cultural studies. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES was completed in February of 
this year by the publication of its fifteenth volume. It will be recalled that American 
anthropologists were represented in the production of this work by the appoint- 
ment of two delegates of the American Anthropological Association (Robert H. 
Lowie, Clark Wissler) to the board of Advisory Editors, by the inclusion of A. L. 
Kroeber on the same board, and of Franz Boas on the Board of Directors. Subscrip- 
tion to the Encyclopaedia is urged as compensation for the subventions to publica - 
tion secured from various sources. 


RUSSIAN EDITIONS OF MORGAN’S WORKS 


The Research Association of the Institute of the Peoples of the North, in 
Leningrad, has recently published a new Russian translation of Lewis H. Morgan’s 
“Ancient Society” by Professor M. O. Kosven, to supersede a previous translation 
printed in 1900, which has become a bibliographical rarity. To the volume is pre- 
fixed Frederick Engel’s preface to the fourth edition of ““Der Ursprung der Familie”’ 
written in 1891 and appended is Morgan’s preface of Lorimer Fison and A. W. 
Howitt’s ““Kamilaroi and Kurnai.” Professor J. Alkor, as editor of the series of 
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“Contributions to Ethnography” of which this is the first volume, has written an 
introduction. A translation of Morgan’s ‘‘Houses and House Life of the American 
Aborigenes” by Professor Kosven has also been published by the Institute, which 
will likewise soon issue the “League of the Iroquois.” 


BERNHARD J. STERN 


“ANTHROPOLOGY IN NoRTH AMERICA,” comprising reprints from the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore and the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1914, is still in print, con- 
trary to popular belief, and obtainable from the publisher, G. E. Stechert and Co., 
New York. 


“Utan LAKE SKULL Cap” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 36, pp. 431-33): the 
legend of Plate 7 should read Neanderthal instead of Pithecanthropus erectus. 
GrorGE H. HANSEN 


THE BULLETIN OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, Number 1, 
January, 1935, may be obtained from Remington Schuyler, Editor, Peabody Mu- 
seum, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Marshall H. Saville, Loubat Professor of American Archaeology, Columbia 
University, and former member of the staff of the Museum of the American Indian, 


Heye Foundation, died May 7, 1935, aged sixty-seven. Widely known for his 
archaeological researches in Middle America, he was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association, 1927-28. 

Benjamin March, Curator of the Division of the Orient, Museum of Anthro- 
pology, University of Michigan, died December 13, 1934. 

Eugenio Yacovleff, Lima, Peru, died in November, 1934. He was an experi 
enced field worker in Peruvian archaeology and collaborated with Dr Luis E. Val- 
carcel in editing the Revista del Museo Nacional del Peru. 

Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, New York City, who died January 29, 1935, was an 
occasional contributor to this journal. He is best known for his exploration in the 
canyon of the Colorado River with Powell. 
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